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Better Than A Boom 


@ The steel industry has come into better times after going 
through two revolutions in as many years. 


@ In 1923 it went from a 12-hour working day to an 8-hour 
day, with consequent adjustments whose full effects have not yet 
been measured. 


@ In 1924 came a Government edict overturning the system 
under which steel had been marketed in the United States for 
more than a generation. Steel makers and steel users look for 
many resulting shifts in their various spheres of competition, 
and are studying more intensively than ever their manufacturing © 
and marketing problems. 


@ Apart from these basic changes, both producers and consumers 
of steel have found business beset with special difficulties in the 
past two years and the price of success steadily rising. 


@ Some are looking on the election result as a promise of fair 
weather. To have overwhelmed radicalism means much—yes. 
| But the election has opened up no magic road to prosperity. It 
| has done a better thing in showing how many millions of the 
| American people think well of economy and the other old- 
fashioned virtues they find in the President. 


@ Business well may take its cue from that approval. If prices 
have not been satisfactory, simply getting them higher, where 
that is possible, will not be a cure-all. There must be a steady 
pushing forward of the work on which some far-seeing producers 
have been making good headway—stopping waste, increasing 
output per man, and cutting cost of marketing. 


@ That program sounds familiar; but it would be a mistake to 


put it aside and just join the shouters for an easy boom, even if 
that would bring it. 
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A Record 
of Achievement 


Less than three years have elapsed since The 
Koppers Company’s Becker type combination 
coke and gas oven was introduced. In this time 
contracts ior seventeen installations totaling 1099 
ovens of the Becker type have been received. 
Twelve of these plants are now in operation, dem- 
onstrating in actual practice that this type of oven 
is a marked improvement over all previous types 
from the standpoint of design, construction and 


operation. 


PLANTS OF THE BECHER OVEN TYPE 
IN THE UNITEDSTATES AND CANADA 


COKE PLANTS 


U. S. Steel Corp. 

Carnegie Steel Company 

Illinois Steel Company 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
Weirton Steel Company 
Columbia Steel Company 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
By-Product Coke Corp. 


GAS PLANTS 


Battle Creek Gas Company 
Consumers Power Company 
Consumers Power Company 
Winnipeg Electric Co. 
Utica Gas & Electric Co. 


Northern Ind. Gas & Elec. Co. 


Lynn Gas & Elec. Co. 
*Under Construction 


LOCATION NO. OVENS 


Clairton 

Gary, Ind. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton 

Provo 

Warren, Ohio 
Painesville, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

So. Chicago, IIl. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Saginaw River Plant 
Jackson, Mich. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Utica, N. Y. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lynn, Mass. 


e 


KOPPERS CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


New York City 
120 Broadway 


Chicago, Ill. 
Peoples Gas Blidg. 
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As 1924 Passes, 1925 Looms Large 


Steel Industry Met Various Handicaps in the Past Twelve 
Months, While Prices and Profits Fell—Revival 
Came Near the End of a 67 Per Cent Year 


EN in the steel trade a year ago looked for 
M 1924 to fall somewhat below the remark- 
able year 1923 in volume of business and 
profits, but in both respects it fell farther below 


than they expected. It was 
appreciated that demand in 
1923 represented in part a 
making up for what the coal 
and railroad strikes had 
taken out of 1922 and there- 
fore that its immediate 
repetition was not likely. 
It was not so well realized, 
however, that in pig iron 
and to a less extent in steel 
there had been an overpro- 
duction in 1923, and that 
the continuance of the 
overdoing into the early 
months of 1924 would in- 
vite reaction. 

Also there was no 
thought at the opening of 
the year that confidence 
would be so shaken and 
business so upset by the in- 
discriminate attacks and 
the revelations in the oil 
investigation or by the blow 
dealt by the wrong attitude 
of Congress on taxes and 
the bonus. Nor was it 
foreseen a year ago that 
prolonged cold and _ wet 
weather over so large a 
part of the country in the 
spring months would be so 
costly to trade in every 
line. 

Looking Into 1925 


Over against these dis- 
appointments of 1924 the 
current predictions for 1925 


show that confidence has 


been growing steadily since 


the election and that the expectation is general] of 
a good increase over the steel consumption of the 
year just ended, just as 1923 showed a marked 
gain over 1922. Counting 1924 as a 67 per cent 
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The Year in Brief 


T no time in 1924 were mills 

heavily booked or buyers heavily 
stocked. Steel company earnings 
were unsatisfactory. After three 
months of overproduction, — steel 
works began curtailing, and prices 
and output declined steadily. From 
August on output increased each 
month to the end. 

The election result brought confi- 
dence, and there was good buying, 
though at the year’s lowest prices. 
The market tended upward and the 
outlook grew much more favorable as 
the year ended. 

As 1923 was made epochal by the 
abolition of the 12-hour day at steel 
mills, 1924 brought another revolu- 
tion in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order ending the system of many 
years, under which steel was sold all 
over the country at the Pittsburgh 
mill price plus freight to destination. 
Lower prices on some products were 
a result in western markets. 

In 1924 steel ingot output was 
about 36,500,000 tons, or 16 per cent 
below the 43,485,000 tons of 1923, 
which was next to the high record of 
1917. Counting capacity at 54,000,- 
000 tons, 1924 was a 67 per cent year. 

In pig iron, 1924 fell 9,000,000 
tons below 1923, while the falling off 
in steel was about 7,000,000 tons. At 
31,100,000 tons, the 1924 pig iron 
output represents 66 per cent of 
capacity. 
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year, some prophecy of what is to be seen in 1925 
may be found in the fact that December has 
brought an 80 per cent operation at steel works 
at a time of the year when slowing down is com- 


monly seen. The election 
result has set in motion 
forces that, barring the un- 
expected, should work out 
in a very considerable in- 
crement of steel consump- 
tion this year in channels 
that were not well filled in 
1924. 


Three Swings in Production 


Nineteen twenty-four 
saw three marked swings in 
the production curve. Early 
in January the industry 
stepped up to a higher rate 
of buying and of mill oper- 
ation. This was increased 
in February and reached its 
climax in March, when the 
ingot output was at an an- 
nual rate of 50,000,000 tons, 
or nearly 93 per cent of the 
total productive capacity— 
the greatest month in the 
country’s history. Then 
followed shrinkage for four 
months, the low point being 
reached in July at 41 per 
cent of capacity. The third 
movement covered the last 
five months of the year, 
with a steady gain that 
brought December output, 
roundly 3,500,000 tons, 
nearly back to that of 
January. 


Price Decline Was Orderly 


Finished steel prices in 
1924 showed a resistance to 
downward tendencies that 


was an outstanding phenomenon of the year. This 
resistance was plainly recognized also in 1923, 
when, for the seven months following April, while 
pig iron fell $9 to $10, important rolled products 








were held close to the April, 1923, basis of prices. 

The large steel companies found early in 1924 that 
the 1923 price level, represented by 2.50c. for plates, 
shapes and bars, could not be maintained. But they 
kept adjusting their operations to the demand and so 
prevented demoralization. That process is quite in 
contrast with the policy of the Carnegie days, when it 
was preached that “the way to lift the market is to 
get under it.” 

There is no mistaking the stabilizing influence exert- 
ed in recent years by the Steel Corporation and four 
or five of the larger independents in such markets as 
have been seen in the past 18 months. Sales policies, 
not by agreement, but on the initiative of each of the 
large companies, have shown that the men now in 
places of leadership are not disposed to try, by freely 
cutting prices, to get an inordinate share of going 
business for their respective mills when demand is 
falling considerably short of capacity. 


Selling Was Not Aggressive 


There is a'so the fact, overlooked by some who 
write of the steel industry, that every steel company 
does a very considerable part of its business with 
“regular customers.” This means that, while such 
customers will not pay more than the “going” price, 
at the same time one steel company does not set to 
work aggressively at buying time to get another com- 
pany’s more or less regular customers away from it 
by naming a cut price. Under conditions such as pre- 
vailed in 1924 from spring to fall, when capacity was 
all the time well above consumption, price concessions 
were sure to be made. But sellers gave ground gradual- 
ly and not by indiscriminate cutting. 


Sparing Inventories 


In such a situation, also, consumers had no induce- 
ment to buy far ahead. They were in a falling market 
and naturally formed the habit of small and frequent 
buying. The effect of this on the seller, in turn, was 
to reduce his temptation to cut. From February on 
until the election the hand-to-mouth character of the 
buying was marked. For no equal stretch since the 
depression of 1921 had buyers so held down their in- 
ventories or maintained such close connections with the 
steel mills. And for nearly all the year the trend 
of the market was downward, but gradually downward. 
What the steel companies had been able to do through- 
out most of 1923, in holding finished steel products 
close to the April level, could not be repeated in 1924. 
There was too much unoccupied capacity, and too many 
other industries were less prosperous than in 1923. 


Sources of Demand 


Railroad buying was an important factor in the first 
four months of the year and during the last five months, 
but dropped to a low point in May, June and July. In 
the early part of the year the plans of the railroads 
seemed to look to relatively larger expenditures in 1924 
for bridges and track betterment than for rolling stock. 
Producers of rails, tie plates and track supplies had a 
relatively better operation for most of the year than 
did mills supplying car and locomotive steel. However, 
1924 car contracts, in part because of the revival in 
buying that came in the fall and continued through De- 
cember, yielded a total of about 136,000 cars, as com- 
pared with 92,000 cars ordered in 1923. A better meas- 
ure of the extent to which new car demand actually 
drew upon steel works in 1924 is afforded by the record 
of freight cars built last year. 
as against 149,878 cars in 1923. 

Building construction promised early in the year to 
come closer than any other of the important lines of 
consumption to equaling its record for 1923, and in 


The number was 97,626, 
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most districts the volume of structural work was quite 
satisfactory. Following the election, in what is usually 
a quieter time in building, there was a decided pick-up, 
particularly in the West. 

Demand from automobile makers was strong in the 
opening months, but began to fall off in March as it 
appeared that motor car builders had overstocked 
against spring buying. Through the year the automo- 
bile trade pursued a conservative policy in respect to 
steel, its total takings being 15 per cent or more below 
those of 1923. 

Farm implement manufacturers had a slight spurt 
in output very early in the year, but then fell back into 
slack operations, which continued well into the fourth 
quarter. They are now slowly increasing output, with 
prospects the best since 1920 owing to the good prog- 
ress already made in the repair of farmer finances. 

The petroleum industry continued its pace of over- 
production in 1924, a condition that operated against 
the bringing in of new wells. Thus the demand for oil 
country pipe and supplies was less than in 1923, and 
the Southwestern and Pacific pipe line tonnage was 
only moderate. A fair amount of tank work came to 
the plate mills, however. In merchant pipe tube mills 
fared well, their percentage of operation being above 
the average of finishing mills in other lines. 

The year was disappointing in respect to tin plate 
demand for food containers, but the present outlook is 
that 1925 will be a tin plate year of the first magnitude. 


Ups and Downs of Output 


Reference was made above to the three distinct 
swings in steel production last year. Entering the 
year on the up-grade, operations were at a further 
increased rate in February and reached the peak in 
March, when the ingot output was at an annual rate 
of 50,000,000 tons, or nearly 93 per cent of the total 
production capacity. At the low point in July the rate 
was but little over 22,000,000 tons a year, while in 
December it had come up to a yearly rate of 42,000,000 
tons. 

The year’s steel ingot output may be estimated at 
about 36,500,000 tons and that of steel castings at 
about 1,150,000 tons (against 1,458,031 tons in 1923), 
making the total of steel ingots and castings roundly 
37,650,000 tons. The comparison with the high war 
years and the years following is given in the table 
below: 


Steel Ingots 
Pig lron and Castings, 


Gross Tons Gross Tons 
1916 39,434,797 42,773,680 
1917 38,621,216 $5,060,607 
1918. 39,054,644 $4,462,432 
1919 31,015,364 34,671,232 
1920. 36,925,987 42,132,934 
1921. 16,688,126 19,783,797 
1922 27,219,904 35,602,926 
1923 ; 10,361,146 44,943,696 
Dees. Kg sa 5 ee ae 21.100.000* 37,650,000" 


* Estimated 

We estimate pig iron production for 1924 (includ- 
ing charcoal iron, of which monthly statistics are not 
collected) at 31,100,000. The following statement 
gives the number and daily capacity of the furnaces in 
blast at the beginning of each month. There is quite 
a contrast with 1923, for in that year no fewer than 
323 furnaces were in blast at the high point (July 1), 
with capacity of 122,555 tons a day. The largest num- 
ber in blast in 1924, it will be seen, was 270, on April 
1, and their capacity 112,240 tons a day. At low point 
on Aug. 1 pig iron capacity was at a yearly rate but 
little over 22,000,000 tons: 


Daily Daily 

No. in Capacity, No. in Capacity, 

1924 Blast Gross Tons 1924 Blast Gross Tons 
Jan. 1 re, 94,265 wae. Binicc 2 62,200 
SN Be pte. oun 248 101,435 eae 144 55,350 
Beet. 2s wees 264 108,100 eS re 150 63,070 
PEE Bari acne 270 112,240 hs. Pisnae 173 72,235 
NN Bi ae ee 230 96,635 ees Bewean 182 81,490 
eume Liss 84 77,300 ee. Bicveads 205 89,100 
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The variations ‘in the average daily rate of steel 
ingot output from month to month are shown below: 


Daily Daily 

Months, Production, Months, Production, 

1924 Gross Tons 1924 Gross Tons 
DE sok an eee 134,597 July . ‘ 71,901 
WEUEOREY 2 iceeuxs 152,367 August .... sie, Sage 
BORPORD gcse .. 161,075 September . 108,269 
BEE nck we ee . 128,213 October . chocee Seer 
MY ctacscciasae OCenan November 124,289 
AEE asec ea Gaia 82,259 December 


Plates Led in the Decline 


The influence of the larger steel companies in keep- 
ing the decline from becoming a disorderly one was 
more marked in bars, structural shapes and pipe than 
in some other products. Plates were particularly weak, 
and the weakness was most marked in the East, the 
territory nearest to the large independent plate mills 
at Sparrows Point, Conshohocken, Ivy Rock, Coates- 
ville, Bethlehem and Harrisburg. Companies producing 
only plates were at a disadvantage in competing with 
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in Daily Aver- 
age Production ol 
Steel Ingots and of 
Pig ron During 
the Past Seven 
Years Show Con- 
siderable Paral-el 
ism. Monthly ingot 
figures of the 
American Iron and 
Steel Institute and 
pig iron figures of 
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THOUSAND OF GROSS TONS PER WORKING DAY 


the story 


those having a full line of products, for the latter would 
take on, at an attractive price, all the plates, shapes and 
bars involved in a car or structural contract. There 
were, in this particularly sharp competition on plates, 
the concessions always made to car works. Thus the 
fall in plates was more than on other products, being 
represented by 2.50c., Pittsburgh, at the opening of the 
year and 1.55c., Pittsburgh, on $19 a net ton less, in 
September and October. 


An Unusual Year in Sheets 


Sheets are the other outstanding example of a prod- 
uct in which, due to the large number of producers, 
there was difficulty in putting brakes on the decline. 
The Steel Corporation’s share of the capacity in sheets 
is less than in other important products, being around 
25 per cent, and thus the stabilizing influence of its 
prices is not marked in sheets. At the opening of the 
year 3.75c. was commonly the market on No. 28 black 
sheets. In February and a part of March the high 
point of the year was reached at 3.85c. Then came an 
irregular decline, with at times pronounced weakness, 
July and August developing 3.40c. and slightly lower. 
A number of producers, chiefly those that were buyers 
of sheet bars, sought to maintain a higher rate of op- 
erations than the demand warranted for the whole in- 
dustry. When prices were at their lowest, some mem- 
bers of the trade were disposed to put the onus on the 
trade press, apparently taking the view that the record- 
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ing of a market condition involves greater responsibil- 
ity for it than actually producing it, 


LARGE SALES ON A DECLINING MARKET 


A phenomenon of the year in sheets was that in the 
face of steadily declining prices in the third quarter 
and of weakness continuing into October, there should 
be in those months a steady increase in sales, produc- 
tion and shipments. As is well known, declining prices 
are ordinarily accompanied by restricted buying. But 
1924 was a good year in sheets, measured by volume, 
second only to 1923. The production of independent 
companies in 1924 represents about 76 per cent of their 
capacity, as against an 81 per cent year in 1923. There 
might have been a fair profit last year, as in 1923, but 
for the fact that a number of mills set out for a 
larger operation than the majority of producers were 
averaging. 

The volume of sheet business in the last four months 
of the year showed that consumers had gone to the 
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limit in living off their stocks—a perfectly natural 
course in view of the weakness of prices. Members of 
the National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manu- 
facturers (operating about 95 per cent of the inde- 
pendent mills) had record bookings in November, at 
462,000 tons, representing 164 per cent of their monthly 
capacity. As December opened they had 531,845 tons 
of unfilled orders, an amount probably never exceeded 
unless at the time of the steel and coal strikes. 

Sheet makers were particularly affected by the 
slump in the automotive industry. In previous years 
the output of automobile body sheets had not been in 
excess of demand, but not a little additional capacity in 
this line had been built and competition became sharper. 
Hot rolled strip steel was also a weak point as prices 
sagged, this product competing closely with plates and 
sheets. 

Passing of Pittsburgh Basing 


The celebrated case of the Pittsburgh base came to 
an end in 1924 so far as the Federal Trade Commission 
could end it. It had been before the commission for 
about five years, and the last proceeding was directed 
solely against the United States Steel Corporation. On 
July 22 the commission ordered the Steel Corporation to 
cease within 60 days from selling at Pittsburgh plus 
prices and thereafter to quote either delivered prices 
or prices at a designated mill, indicating in the case of 


(Continued on page 48) 


























































Where Steel Went in 


HAT steel was made in 1924 and how it 

went into consumption is told by the ac- 

companying illustrations and tables. They 
show that structural steel was relatively more im- 
portant last year than in 1923 and that both rail- 
roads and the building and construction industry 
increased their proportionate takings as compared 
with 1923, while neither the automotive industry 
nor the oil industry was quite as important as 
in the preceding vear. As a whole the year fell 
off nearly one-sixth in tonnage of rolled steel from 
the total of 1923, but with about 27 million tons 
it is somewhat better than 1922, which produced 
25.5 million tons. 

Estimates of production and of distribution 
were supplied in the last few days of December by 
rolling mills making 82 per cent of the country’s 
production this past year. It is through this co- 
operation of the steel producers that it becomes 
possible immediately at the end of the year to give 
the analysis of both production and consumption 
with all the suggestions which the figures may 
supply in respect to company policies for the new 
year. 

An outstanding point of the showing is the ap- 
parent drop in steel bar tonnage, though the offi- 
cial total available later this year will undoubted- 
ly be larger by including bars not rolled from 
billet steel. 

Outstanding also is the higher proportionate 
amount of rolled steel coming from structural 
mills. Thus, though the amount of all rolled steel 
was less than 84 per cent of that for 1923, substan- 
tially equal tonnages of structural shapes were 
rolled in the two years. 





Railroad consumption still heads the list of 
consuming industries and the returns indicate 
that the railroad percentage is nearly 28 for 1924 
against something more than 27 for 1923. This 
showing is made in the face of an 18 per cent drop 
in rail production from 1923 against a 16 per 
cent drop averaged for all forms of steel. 


Production About One- 
Sixth Off from 1923 





Structural Steel Output 
About Same as | 923 and 
Railroad Takings Not 
Far Behind. Drop in 
Automotive and Oil In- 
dustries 
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Building and construction work took nearly as 
much steel in 1924 as in 1923. 

The apparent drop in the amount of steel going 

to the automobile industry is over 900,000 tons, 
and for the oil and mining enterprises the de- 
: crease in consumption is substantially as large. 
y The diagrams on these pages are proportioned 
to show the relative volumes taken by the indus- 
tries, and the percentages of the different chief 
forms of rolled steel. They are intended to show 
at a glance the relationship among these divisions 
for the past three years. Besides the major draw- 
ings, there is a chart on page 6 showing by indus- 
tries the kinds of steel taken by each and the rela- 
tive importance of these kinds of steel to the in- 
dustry, and on page 7 a chart showing how much 
of each steel product is sent to the different indus- 
tries. In connection with each of these charts, is 
a table showing the percentages in detail. For ex- 
ample, the table on page 6 shows for the automo- 
bile industry what percentage of the steel re- 
quired for automobile manufacture was supplied 
in the form of bars or in sheets. Similarly, the 
table on page 7 shows how much of the total pro- 
duction of wire products, for example, was taken 
by the building industry or by the railroads or 
was exported. 

On page 8 is a table which shows in units of 
1000 gross tons the distribution of steel for 1924. 
From this one may gather what tonnage of rails 
was taken by the railroads or what tonnage of 
structural shapes was used by the building indus- 
try or what amount of plates was required for the 
making of tanks in oil developments. Estimated 
totals give the entire consumption for the different 
industries and for the entire production of the 
different forms of steel. 
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As was the case in 1923, nearly two-thirds of 
all steel was absorbed by the combined demands 
of railroads, building and construction work, 
automobiles and what may be classed as oil and 
mining developments. The percentage of steel 
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Nearly Two-Thirds of 
the Steel Was Absorbed 
by Railroads, Building 
and Construction Work, 
Automobiles and What 
May Be Classed as Oil 


and Mining Develop- 
ments 
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Forms of Steel Different Industries Took in 1924, Showing Percentages Making 


the Total for Each Industry 


Splice Bars, 


Plates 
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exported was the same as last year, and therefore 
about one-sixth less than for 1923. The heavy ton- 
nage products—bars, plates and shapes—ac- 
counted for 41!» per cent of the 1924 total against 
43 per cent in 1923, and 42 per cent in 1922. 

The amount of steel consigned to jobbers ap- 
peared to be 13.2 per cent, based on the returns 
of companies making 25.4 per cent of the rolled 
steel last year. All of the steel makers did not 
attempt to show sales to warehouses. The amount 
of steel distributed by the warehouses was sub- 
sequently allocated by THE IRON AGE to the dif- 
ferent channels of consumption with attention 
paid to the character of the warehouse business. 

An innovation in the analysis has been made 
this year by indicating how much of the country’s 
capacity in each form of rolled steel was required 
to satisfy demand. The information is shown in 
the form of a chart at the top of page 8. Along 
one side is listed the capacity of the rolling mills, 
and on the other side the percentage of that ca- 
pacity which was in production, averaged for the 
year. Capacity figures are based on the records 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. Inci- 
dentally they are to be found on page 9 of this 
issue. As explained on page 16 in the article re- 
ferring to the country’s steel-making capacity, the 
combined total of rolling mill capacity is 23 per 
cent greater than the country’s finished steel ca- 
pacity working back to the ingot. The excess fac- 
tor is accounted for in part by the fact that mills 
for one form of steel are adaptable to turn out 
some other form, and also that simultaneously all 
forms of steel would not be in equal demand. 
What the chart on page 8 particularly emphasizes 
is the large percentage of occupation of the struc- 
tural steel mills in 1924 and the relatively large 
capacity of the country in plates. 


Record Steel Building Year 


The importance of steel building construction 
in 1924 is shown by the records of the Bureau of 
the Census covering the contracting of fabricated 
steel work. With December estimated the awards 
of 1924 appear to exceed 2,150,000 tons, compared 
with 2,000,000 in 1923, then a record. The show- 
ing is for structural mill activity in the early 
months of 1924 as a result of the expansion in 
steel building business. 

The 3,200,000 passenger automobiles built in 
1924 are estimated to have absorbed 2,123,000 
gross tons of finished steel and 1,092,000 gross 
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What Percentage of Each Form of Steel Was Distributed in 1924 Among the Industries 
Oil, Gas, 




















Buildings Water 
Auto- Rail- Agricul- and Ship- Food Ma- and Miscel- 
motive roads ture Const’n building Containers chinery Mining Exports laneous 

4 ee sce: 82 ‘64 ; 4 10 { 

f Splice bars, ete ae S6 = ; 2 3 9 
Plates ...... ‘i > 1; is 3 2 13 4 11 
Shapes . ; l 27 55 1 3 3 4 6 
LO aa ; 23 18 1 17 1 12 2 2 21 
OO eer ee or 22 1s 3 Ss ‘ ” 1 3 13 27 
Tin plate... . ; wd ; ae 66 it 4 13 17 
Wire products ...... ‘ 5 ; i7 13 : 1 3 2 9 47 
Pipes and tubes...... ; l 1 29 Z 45 7 17 
Hoops, bands, strip steel, 

EES A ee 11 7 3 6 8 2 3 3 27 
Forging billets and a 
bloom . ee ee 5 24 4 4 4 4 oo 
Ae Geet - wk ex de ae 8 16 2 { 1 aa 5 2 3 29 
tons of castings, including malleable castings. 
The 360,000 trucks are estimated to have required 
234,000 gross tons of steel and 202,000 gross tons 
of cast iron. The total consumption, not allow- 
ing for manufacturing wastes, was thus 2,357,000 Hew 
gross tons of finished steel and 1,294,000 gross 
the 
tons of malleable and other iron castings. 
. ; Different 
The capacity of the sheet steel industry has © 
been increased. There were 679 hot mills in ex- Forms N 
istence in the first quarter of 1924 and 686 of & 
throughout the rest of the year. The mean num- Steel s 
ber in 1923 was about 670. 8 
Were 
. ‘ . * . — 
Railroad Consumption Distributed ar 
In addition to large tonnages of rails and track in 9 
‘ . . “ ~ 
accessories and the miscellaneous requirements 1924 
for shop work and road maintenance, the railroads iS Sy 
7. ¢ . ° : ‘ XS 
ordered 136,038 freight cars in 1924, December be- S 
ing estimated at 9526, while the first 11 months * ~ in 
90 £16 r . . j ~ 
showed 126,512. What is more important from © ~ _ 
the standpoint of steel consumption is the fact & 1S S 
that they received from the car builders 97,626 ~ iS S 
: “* aa KR S N S 
freight cars (including 1288 built for export), S “2 ly = 
with December estimated under this heading also. - |= o 
sari ‘ i 5 , | 
In car building the situations of 1922, 1923 1% * Ss X 
and 1924 have shown successive reversals. Thus |e le . * 
in 1922 the number of cars built, 65,000, was much -- | = Ss = = 
. = S po 
less than half the number ordered, 170,000. In |B oo S = & 3 
1923 the number built, 150,000, was much greater fe | ~ 1d Ss S 
7 . ie N Ss 
than the number ordered, 92,000. In 1924 again, RS | Q 
the number built, 98,000, was much less than the = 2 x 
number ordered, 136,000. Unfilled orders to a con- | 1S » 
siderable extent extend over into 1925 | pe \S < 2 
4 4 Jaw. iS &© a S | LY 
Cars delivered to the railroads in 1923, with 1S is S 2 
December estimated and with unclassified reports | ™ LS Q | 2 
. . . . ay | 
apportioned pro rata, and again including the ex- = <Q i iN 
' a | <] |e fo} |S 
port figures, were of the following types: s es 
S | | |e 
Average Total ~ iS 
Number Tons of Steel Used, | wy i 
Type of Car Built Steel Per Car Net Tons © % ~ S 
Box . $9,941 13 649,233 Q 1S & Y ~ 
Flat .. 1,746 10 17,460 x 2 x ww is 
Stock .. Vivecns Seer 10 20,410 S s & x i> , 
Gondola 6,802 14 95,228 & x |= = a | 
Hopper 26,692 17 453.764 J a } | 
Se. teens 1,328 15 19,920 a & & 3 & iS 
Refrigerator 5,890 10 58,900 Q = =x ag 
*. . 208 ‘ @ ae Ss | NK 
Caboose . 296 9 2 664 ~ x Ww — Ss 
Others 2,890 15 $3,350 BS Be a > 
ws . & 
Total .. 97,626 1,360,929 | re ' — > 
& | S ~ > 
7 . , . Ss > S x 
Foreign orders for cars during the year formed Q eS 
’ ‘ s > 
a small percentage of the total. Only 1288 cars 3 
were built for foreign shipment, these being in- 
x Pp & RAILS + WIRE * SHEETS + PIPE * PLATES » SHAPES * BARS 


cluded in the above table to show the steel used. PRODUCTS 
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How Finished Steel Production in 1924 Was Related to Capacity 
apps, BANDS, HOO PS,ETC. 
Annual 
Capacity Precustion 
Millions in 
of 1924 
Gross Per Cent 
Tons of 
Capacity 
Rails 5.8 ————— 
Plates 7.3 Rails 38 
Shapes 3.7 Plates 44 
Bars* 15.4 Shapes 95 
Sheets 4.3 Bars* 33 
Tin Plate 2.3 Sheets 63 
Pipe 4.4 Tin Plate 59 
Wire 4.1 Pipe 71 
Other 5.6 Wire 56 
= Other 62 
52.9 
*Includes hoops 
— sc and bands 
and bands 
ALL OTHER PRODUCTS 
SECTORS SHOW RELATIVE CAPACITY OF COUNTRY’S FINISHING 
MILLS AND SHADED AREAS SHOW WHAT PART OF EACH WAS 


TAKEN FOR 1924 PRODUCTION 


Locomotive shipments from manufacturers 
during the first 11 months of 1924 are reported by 
the Department of Commerce at 1323 units, of 
which 133 were for export and 1190 for American 
railroads. Estimating December shipments at the 
Same average monthly rate, the total for the year 
would be 1443 locomotives shipped for both de- 
mestic and foreign roads. Locomotives are 
coming heavier. One of the largest builders states 
that the average weight in 1924 of its locomotives, 
without water or fuel, was 190 net tons, compared 
with 167 tons in 1923 and with 142 tons in 1922. 
Of the 190 tons it is estimated that about 160 tons 
represents steel, including castings and forgings. 


be- 


Making allowance for the considerable number 
of switching and other smaller locomotives turned 
out by some of the other companies, the total 
weight of the average American locomotive built 
in 1924 may be estimated at 170 net tons, of which 
145 tons represents iron and steel. New locomo- 
tives built during the year, therefore, apparently 
-alled for about 209,235 net tons of steel. This 
figure is far lower than in 1923, because the num- 
ber of locomotives built is only 36 per cent of the 
number built in 1923. As the average size of loco- 
motive, however, is considerably greater, the ton- 
nage of iron and steel used is practically 50 per 
cent of that for the preceding year. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF STEEL IN 1924 


(Thousands of Gross Tons) 


Approximate Amount of Each Form Taken by Each of a Number of Industries 


Splice Bars, 
Tie Plates 


Rails ete Plates Shapes Bars 
Automotive (inc. trucks, 
tractors, etc.)... ‘ek, xeee 24 205 24 1,035 
Railroads (inc. cars and 
locomotives) ..cccsces 1,860 600 1,380 968 780 
BOPICMIUITS. a vececcevene 3 38 13 150 
Bldgs. (bridges and other 
Oe... MOL FLFR). cccce 8 2 575 1,940 740 
Shipbuilding ........... 5 115 55 38 
Containers (principally 
8 Re a ae ea 4 3 
Machinery (elec., textile 
machine tools, etc.).... 1 92 69 550 
Oil, gas, water and 
id's: Gl ce a ae a9 w SY 15 417 118 108 
SEE 655.00 85-000 mane 204 24 138 133 100 
BEBBOBISAMIOCOUB «2c csv ene’s 51 36 275 210 960 
Totals 2,220 702 3,239 3,530 4,464 


Sheets (not 


Hoops, 
Bands, Cotton 
Ties, Forging 











ine. black Pipes Strip Blooms 

plate for Tin Wire and Steel, and All 
tinning) Plate Products Tubes ete. Billets Other Totals 
615 ; 105 27 345 16 125 2,511 
525 1 68 42 58 210 960 7,452 
95 Hos 385 1 24 95 33 837 
250 as 290 910 55 od 70 4,840 
6 3 2 2 oe 12 238 
130 895 26 5 66 1,129 
29 63 2 17 2 99 924 
95 56 40 1,400 27 4 28 2,397 
375 180 207 228 27 er 54 1,670 
855 235 1,115 500 231 26 540 5,044 
2,975 1,367 2,302 3,117 852 353 1,921 27,042 




















Steel Capacity in the United States 
Where, How Much and What Is Made 


Fourteen Geographical Groups and Relative Importance of Pro- 
ductive Capacity of Each—Detailed Figures for Each Plant 


HAT the country’s productive capacity in steel 
ingots is in different steel making sections is 
shown in the tables on this and the immediately 
succeeding pages. As an answer to the repeated ques- 
tion respecting the relative importance of different steel 
making districts, the compilation will be of great ser- 


vice. 


It covers also productive capacity in the principal 


forms of finished rolled iron and steel, giving the de- 


tailed figures for every known steel works or rolling 
mill in existence at the end of 1922. 

Thus in addition to establishing the dominance of 
localities in raw steel, one may ascertain the capacity 
of plants and also of districts in steel rails, structural 


shapes, merchant bars and the like. 


(Text continued on page 17) 


The information 


Annual Capacity of Finished Rolled Iron and Steel in the United States on Dec. 31, 1922, Subdivided into 
Fourteen Producing Districts. 


Plants 


Name of District 


| 
| 
ing sa 


|U. S. Steel Corp 
Eastern Other Plants 


Total—All Plants 


1U. S. Steel Corp 


Philadelphia {Other Plants 


Total—All Plants 


iU. &. Steel Corp 
Johnstowr }Other Plants 


Total 


All Plants 


IU. S. Steel Corp 
}|Other Plants 
Total—All Plants 


U.S. Steel Corp 
Other Plants 
Total—All Plants 


(|U. S. Steel Corp 
|} Other Plants 


Total 


Wheeling 
All Plants 


U.S. Steel Corp 

Valley.. }}Other Plants 
\/Total—All Plants 
{\U. S. Steel Corp 
Cleveland }/Other Plants 


Total—All Plants 


ai 
(iU. S. Steel Corp 
}|Other Plants 


‘olumbus 


Total All Plants 
iU, s Ste | Corp 
Detroit | |Other Plants 
Total—All Plants 
U g Steel Corp 


Other Plants 


Se 


Louis 


Total—aAll Plants 
|U. S. Steel Corp 
}|Other Plants 


Total 


Southern . 


All Plants | 


lv. 8. Steel Corp... 
Other Plants 


\ Total—All Plants 
IU. S. Steel Corp.. 


| i¢ Yther Plants 
{ 

| 
| 


Duluth 


Chicago and West. . 


Total—aAll Plants 


{|U: 8. Steel Corp.. 
} Other Plants. . 


Grand Total—All 
All Districts 
Grand Total 


Note.—Does not inelud> i 


> 


> 


) 


3 


9 
3 


Total 


Finishe 
Ro'les 


Total 
Ingots 


179,000 27 


d | 
a 


Product | 


, 000 


450,100 683 , 800 
629, 100 710,800 
210,000 220,000 
},664,050) 6,009,460 
991.069) 6.229.460 
124,850) 1,236,369 
124,850) 1,236,360 
23.000 
?. 760,900) 1,731,300 
2,760,909) 1,754,300 
973,375 908 , 700 
378,310) 5,053,300 
851,715) 11,962,009 
247.75 704,900 
343.000) 1,299,990 
590,750) 2,004,800 
,854,000) 1,243, 5. 
528,000 3,036,400 
382,000) 4,279,900 
= 
315.090 R86, 900 
345,700 980,990 
660,700) 1,866,900 
200, 000 
2,982,000) 2,169,475 
182,000) 2,169,475 
| 
18,000 65,000 
18,000 65,000 
63 00} 1 132. 800) 
635.000) 1,132,809 
031,000 672,000 
305 , 000 381, 950) 
337,000 1,053, 950] 
540, 000 120,000) 
| 3, 800) 
540,000 123 , 800) 
, 149,500) 4,533,800 
, 256,410) 4,034,500 
, 405,910) 8,568,300 
, 729, 625] 15,339, 800 
, 792,360) 27,818,045 
521,985) 43, 157,845 


SUBDIVISION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCT 


Rails 


1,093,500 


1,093 , 509 


240,000 


, 000 


000) 
000 
,500 
000 


590 


207.090 


207,000 


136, 000 


136, 000 


000 
O00 


, 000 


690 


000 
7,000 


, 000 


100} 
, 500 





, 785, 609 


Merchant | 
Sheared | Bars, Sheets 
and | Structural} Bands, and 
Universal | Shapes | Hoops, Light | 
Plates Ete Plates | 
27,000 
6,000 647, 800 
6,090 674,800 
190,000 30,000 
1,800,500 987,500) 1,464,360 142.600 
1,890,500) 1,177,500) 1,494,360 142,600 
331,920 184, 800 479,640 
331,920 184, 800 479,640 
240,000; 140,000) 771,300 80,000 
210,000 140,900 771,300 80, 000 
1,369,000 810,000) 1,581,800 419. 800 
616,000 406,500) 2,124,800 510,000 
1.985.000) 1.246.500) 3.706.600 929, 800 
65.000 25 500 
130,000 168, 000 338, 400 
130,000 233 , 990 23,900 
84,000 775.400 13,500 
589.000 929, 000 710,490 
673,090 1.794. 400 753 , 900 
113,000 
16,000) 417.500 210.500 
316,000 60. 500 210.500 
75,090 819, 60 866, 875 
75,000 819, 600 866. 875 
10,009 
1). 000 
340,090 170.800 132.000 
10.000 4170, 800 132,000 
172,000 33, 200 118, 200 
381.950 
172,000 33, 200 500. 150 
120,000 
3, 800 
123 , 800 
916,000 720,000) 1,403,600 332, 000) 
324, 000) 160,000} 2,422,000 205, 500 
1,240,000 880,000) 3,825, 600 537 , 500 
2,541,000; 1,783,200) 4,264,000) 1,080,800 
4,768,420) 1,878, 800/11, 140,550) 3,196,275 
7,309,420, 3,662,000)15, 404,550) 4,277,075 


9 


teel foundries nor of plants which make ingots but do 


no 


! 


(Including Tubes) 


| Tubular 
Black | Products 
Plate (Inel. 
for | Seamless 
Tinning Tubes) 
30,000 
30, 000) 
93 , 000 4128 000 
93 , 000 428 000 
23,000) 
23,000 
199,190 987, 500 
165,000 835,000 
664,100)| 1,822,509 
197. 400 157,009 
103,500 260, 000 
600 , 900 417,000 
310, 600 
130,090 678,000 
170, 600 678,000 
26, 900 510,000 
' 36,000 
26. 900 516.000 
70,000 202,000 
70,000 202,000 
25,000 
25,000 
90.000 
40. OO) 
266, 200 
266, 000 
266, 200 266,000 
1,030,200 1,677,500 
1,251,500 2,760,000 
2,281,700 4,437,500 


Wire 
Rods 


138, 

54, 
192, 
130. 
161, 


291 


120, 


120, 


162, 


162, 


595, 
624, 


150 


149, 


299, 


508, 


508, 


100, 


199, 


te 


219, 


000! 
800 


800} 


000) 
000 


000 


000 
000 


} 
000 


000 


000) 
800 


800 


000 
600 


600 


000 
000 


000 


009 


000 


32 000 


100 


100, 


597, 
370, 


967 
2,338, 
1,898, 

4,236 


, 000 
,000 


, 000 


ono 


000 


000 
000 


000 
000 
200 


290 


Plain 
Wire 
(Net 
Tons) 


181, 400 

9, 600 
191,000 
170,000 
156,000 


326, 000 


95, 000 


95,000 


96, 800 


96, 800 


1 


474,000 
651,000 


, 125,000 


81 


81 


10, 000 
10.000 


115,000 
000 


5, 000 


, 000 


5, 000 


,000 
2,000 


000 
400 
; 400 
800 
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SUBDIVISION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCT (Including Tubes) 
Name of Company and Location of Plant Plain 
Total Wire Wire 
Ingots Rods (Net 
Tons) 
! 
- - ! 
American Steel & Wire Co., (Central Wks.), Worcester, a: d 
i hati Dd eee etete he Sib encacl CER ssseek . Cdesenael Sithabest, ~ectanensh -0d6 5000 andeddhal eebdcausle onuncses 22,4 
iqston Steel & Wire Co., (North Wks.), Worcester, aa 
eet ie hal eed ee eee en eee eNERNE KSaseal| 9eb revs | paeep eee sepasuie thdebeas Kinhdoaa pre keene’ eninee den weees 45, 
hesglane Steel & Wire Co., (South Wks.), Worcester, | 
ie te ee eens wed cee Soekee is. 179,000 SEE? dkutieas .cestauand onuateee DRM. ekadewsth séxkiiceesto ahs teeke 138,000 72,000 ' 
re ok weet caamicis eeesenatd sadeabaal Saensiedh “ckiaswese indcoacasl ~aaseete, 22,000 
Total Steel Corporation Plante—Eastern District. Re ne, eae I poem IY, Sian un i b . sgengss 138,000} 181, 400 
Actas Net Co., Bouthingtom, Coan........0.c2.cccc00) cseees PE Wckidgenls ca cgbelell Deceiegs I oh ng Cad Mere s ‘ 
Am. Tube & Stamping Co., aepyet, Conn.. 85,000 i. ctivanensl chipeboal) -aaseaier vis aku ss wale a 6 
Ames (W.) & Co., 1% ity, N isead EE” eavenseel cssanancall’ s@banves Ra ‘ i 
Baneroft & Martin, R. Co., 80. “Desdealt Me. EEE Susckpedh oun bapech  eaebeens MEME. skvccne Siena 14 eu" 
Burden Iron Co., Troy, N seeks SEL: snskevdeh ceweusdiGl secesety 47,000 ‘ ae ‘ 
Champion Horseshoe Co., Pawtucket, R. I. aa eg oe 6,000 sete ee er 
Cheone Steel Works, Chrome, OT 45,000 a a  .kaecauen 34,000) ee cee Sekcauen 
Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, ie eee sel he ya ! et Nene (46065 c2e) weabeeue 800 pease Siete bates 
Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., Cohoes, N. Y................ ocal BONE 5s cast anche cheated mee Guiigs ail eee eves 30,000 
Crucible Steel Co. of Am., Harrison, N. J..... 85, 800 SS cc ckot te  shsakceth (waseabee 45,000 sl cei eal steerer 15,000 
Crucible Steel Co. of Am., Auburn, N. Y..... aoe aie SE Libvciceth: Ghaksseed cxeceowe 300) ade Ve oseuse -whaukawie : 
Crucible Steel Co. of Am., Jersey City, N. J... a RA ito oa iecodl comeilace 4,500} ERS I SUEY coe Cae ; 3,600 
Collins Co., Collinsville, Gonn........................ [EG Gasal! censced aesatos 3,000) _. on acaanee . 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J.................. al EEE a ee Cr gn ee as Pee use 15,000 
Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J.............. a 1,200 DEE, ccceneael stikcnuuh | skacewon iON, ci kGCaee vuien pale’ ee 
Intr’l High St. Co., Rockaway, Be. eu ’ CN ne Be cece dl ahsnics 15,000 | aaa 
Ludlum 5 Ca, Watervilet, N.Y... .........0c0000 24,000 GENE GdeaeGhE -esuccatal, seneonus 16,000 | 
National Iron Bank, Rahway, N. } ES eS 27° 500) SA aah uel phissuuee ad ans ae pia 
Mass, Iron & Steel Co., Danvers, Mass..,..... .| at SEE cyccaxccak cdescuta mceseens 20,000 
Pardee Works (C), Inc., Perth Amboy, N.J........... 75,000 I dE ae ee 65,000 | 
American Electrical Works, Phillipedale, R. a ya Ses Beats 13,000) Cesta Ghee seis Merticat 13,000 2,000 
Phoenix Horseshoe Co., 4g Te Uys wk coe : ER at ceal “a ieb 5 Sas 20,000 Be dans 
Portland Iron & Steel Co. eee SE cba cee | éesncatell: 44h5 00551) - 6kbsen db keensaee | | 
i i os acca cepsnesicnevscene ea ba ccee tiene i, oxen ale 60, 000 EAs uakesall  BRACARCHE Ba encknl. wateres 
Rockaway Rolling ills Corp. Rockaway, N.J........| ......-. EE cctv c dl stance askieeee 13,000 EF nascesedbe a usaeeiasecsoeek, cee 
a oon cc ccs sssierdcawal sivadass BD eM Rec cn 4 on oe 28,000] ..... BT ho can) Ace em Ue Gees 
Co., Elizabethpor Siancadedebooursel . debvageatd SE skhdhkecD ateicseoll -taoee 15,000] ........| 
Sted a ihcenhes Co., i i cxcéesssan wneken PE  Spieeekde ageiceast s<oantads 6,000} ...... | - 
Stanley Works, New Britain, sae Dr eeeinkexmabeeseea 30,000 REE, ican sie. 6c6kaR Ok . «abana BRL .cecvas 
Stanley —, Bri =, 5 ies chubeicaemAberten 1A aeReE EE rk icSeeE natant enced + aieanies 35,000] ........ | eee ; 
Tremont Nail Co., ioe Maw... SE <M csncac sckdssed susaneke 12,000 Seem s 
Tuttle, Charles W., Kabur N. ee Glee — Mvesaies: (Bteanbien Bias 4,000] 22... a ee aSate 
Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N.J.........-...0c0c0ceec) ceceees ee rere ae | ig 
Washburn Wire Co., Phillipedste, ie ari te Doct EEE, eve dccel  %enascauk. aseenakel »-d0neeisel stance. deunees | 22,800 6,000 
Wurster (F. W.) & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.......... 00.00} cece SE aciseuaall <sanceae’ sdcseidl 6,000! | Laieent acaeeneh ocean easanels 
as edie geo ba eictaa aaah : se ae ae i 
Grand Total—All Companies—Eastern District....| 629,100) 710,800) ........ GH ébncense 74, 800! | 30,000) 192,800) 191,000 
VALLEY DISTRICT 
Carnegie Steel Co., Farrell, Pa..............-eese0ee: 624,000 CEG ccusecee DEED (esctewead “heedeeen ~dhaeeess Lent ooh stale ED Mote aera Bees Gio 
Carnegie Steel Co., New Castle, Pa................... 770,009 (Semi-| Finished) | 
Carnegie Steel Co., (Ohio Works), Youngstown, O...... 1,460,000 (Semi- —_— 
Carnegie Steel Co., (McDonald Mills), Donald, ssl  «naweeeu DE kvcesscd scsocecel ceeaeses 365,600) ....... Site tRh is azhe wu Le cea 
Carnegie Steel Co., (Upper Union M.), Youngstown, ae. cheat EE TCAD ie bhava SE kc tsiee So RT ek eR SMW As acs 3 in al ins races 
Carnegie Steel Co. (Lower Union), Youngstown, Q...0.) 2100... Ep Nanetgie Bieeetonker 156,000, 22... Bex 
Am. Sheet & T. P. Co., (Mercer Works), Farrell, Pa....) ........ , SoncdsGth icndeixck sabceaeee tac NE beta ccc cass och -cnksenen 
Am. Sheet & T. P. Co., (Farrell), Farrell, Pa...........| .....++- SE esrsucad ctvee aetoctl Shaka “deste I gn occ coach ences 
Am. Sheet & T. P. Co., (N. Castle), New besile eit. 66s bete BE cchG ose tins cage “ia tote ey Mee Daehn ID mre tN a oe a aie id cae 
Am. Sheet & T. P. Co., (Shenango), New Castle, ee Baier DEED ccecéacdh Sdhccdeed ‘ xadpheeel Motmaceee 2 Ub eaeh Ke GEOL GO «os ccc bi cuca lec stewie: 
as ual ciesue hil eOSENDEE Vanessa SSE, fasecineh 40s 6cxcebr aeeaeesell *cbeschas ne 150,000 112, 000 
Total U. 8. Steel Corp. Plants—Valley District....... 2,854,000) 1,243,500) .... errr 775, 400 43,500) 340,600 150,000 112,000 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, ( O.. incaveeupeabn 648,000} 240,000 ENE. caSN. c BORG “edits 04. ek Gide Rh ck de Les te 
Brier Hill Steel Co., (Empire eae. SEM cestsadt sagectowe PE “aia csuiudaxeceeke eetoleren wenkanee STL coe ag Weiixabidln ais shepdi’ aon eee 
Brier Hill Steel Co., (Thomas), Niles, O...............) 0 2.2.05. Ray coSeeests] sebssene] -revebi ad Sseeneeel SN  SEKHOCEME Witadaveh ankusceak xecanses 
Brier Hill Steel Co., (W. enerve, , oN O.. el Sesbvcedh” EDEMA sand: as6059208 Wbees.ceed Omaeeevae SE 15.35 cE seen aed deve nsaewes 
Byers Co., (A. M.), ie ea otek ukakal icwebaus "Sone Finished) 
Faleon | Ea iias ood bks edd ens > aneee’ PE cEeeG aod (kpeiavale. <atenedan, skeen I ins <siccce uh SRAReK RUE hidenSeek.oeeaceun 
OR ESS ee eererres errr rors EE bic Gn GEE yaG ves Gae > Nake oOUe O aaeneney SE coe RENE tarp G ceeGUR’ Aanie ioe 
Newton Co., Newton "Falls, SE aves okesGe . cikbstaue EE Gaticaceel <azbhaddl icekekaeke Sancaees EE. Sy ccc ShGR Geerevneae  waeaweda 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 1,400,000; 682,000) ........ FORO  cvcccees ED kteecate sxe 0eras PD can acndh Oondscens 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Niles, O.................2.] 0 ceceeeee EE hak ots aah ek weed 'adeasebe. ekotesee SED. sive ko ceil So wrkdaletel aes ucues 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., asen, ean cae 210,000} 180,000) ........ cs aa ee eee SOE . SveanioGh soce0<xyil Sopewe ack cueed 
Sharon Steel — Co., + Pamngaee, Dvactuicdeaeeeul .-Jamuned are SE eo eacceal> apeeres BE SG ckdetoke a eaevsaGl laece<ees 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., SE nchisspivesnsbeaah, U  SebtnieD-cespatincl ‘kasnSecah  seeheeaeh xeeeaanal XOaweeell .ceadcedcl ccltC dean pekalnss 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, DA cE de ie b iss xan'nd see RE ee ee er ee 140,000 100,000 SE © beecencdh” Webewaeed 
Warren Iron & Steel Pt ebkscnsnckcoi saptaane a SGdaw aE. <Sadokeeth, aeeati cok, aaeexcdn BEE sartevakceh: Meandiw Kaawenaed) ~<os<ayat 
i le siekee . paket MERA -osceccdel conuatel osdievcnsl sonwbaan EE “ek “kee Ree ‘wikis nns Gebe 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., ‘Youngstown, Dictaces 1,520,000 988: 400) Saaea ee oe ses cae aaieed 225,000 i er 450,000} 149,600) 126,000 
__ Grand Total—All Companies—Valley District. ...... 673,000) 1,704,400) 753,900 470,600| 678,000) 299,600) 238,000 
JOHNSTOWN DISTRICT 
nine cs cnc tscseebeulspepeanet . MRED Mosee¥enl saxseasel secaceus BED cksvvvacl svtdoesee’ Saeternen tins me ; . 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa.. : .. +++} 2,016,000) 1, 37 360 240, 000 331, 920 184, 800 EE, sidcocessl « :eocnerel .tccsanun 120, 000 95,000 
ee eel fe Seal Co. robe Pa... Sean ad «230 10,000 sages: ; nigeeen. sabcawed DEE Snacvincak sadn vaCah” RORESGaeE Dativesan enke akan 
ng Co., Latrol Merb iee askew a (Tires, e|tc 
Vanadium Alloy Steel Co., Latrobe, ae ood 7,500 Dh. astaveual axcadetel svekorka EE. caching CERNTG VPacaee. MRR ADE Ciel 
Grand Total—All Companies—Johnstown District..| 2,124,850) 1,236,360) 240,000 a 184, 800) oe, ae eee 120, 000 95,000 
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Name of Company and Location of Plant 


THE IRON AGE 





Ameriean Bridge Co., Pencoyd, Pa................... 
American Steel & Wire Co., Al ees? Dias cnlescwuae’ 
American Steel & Wire Co., _  *) 2 ae 


Total Steel Corporation Plants—Philadelphia District. 


Bordentown St. & Tube 
Alan Wood I. & 8. Co., Ivy Rook, Pa................. 
Alan Wood I. & 8. Co., Saaskehadamn Sitios a's 
Alan Wood I. & 8. Co., Conshohocken, Pa. (J. Wood&Co.) 
American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa 
American Horseshoe Co., Phillipsburg, N. J............ 
Ivins (Ellwood) Tube Works, Philadelphia, Pa 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa............ 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa............... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Steelton, Pa.................. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Sparrows Point, Md........... 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Lebanon, Ricadn wad ebbeweben 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Reading, Pa.................. 
Blandon Rolling Mill, Ine., Sieden, em Seats bea ant eoe 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.. aaeae 
Central Iron & Steel Ca., Harrisburg, Pa.......scccs0- 
Danville Struct. Tubing Co., Danvil e, et OPP 
Davis Bros. R. M. & Spike Works, Philadelphia. Pa... 
D. L. & W. R.R., Seranton, Pa. a“ "Se 
Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Auburn, Pa............. 
Disston (Henry) & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa......... 
NE is I cin ccbinasserececessvece 
East End Puddle Mill, Milton, Pa.................... 
Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, | RRS EE 
Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, a eae 
Eddystone Steel Co., Crum Lynne, Pa.............. , 
Edwards, E. T., Columbia, ee eee ae 
Glasgow Iron Co., ee | Re, rere 
Harrisburg Pipe & P. Bdg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.. 
Harrisburg P. & P. B. Co. (H. Bar M. ) Harrisburg, Pa.. 
Hess Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md...................5- 
Hoopes & Townsend Co., Ft. Washington, Pa.......... 
Hu & Patterson, Philadelphia, Pa................. 
Illingworth (John) Steel Co., Frankford, Pa............ 
Janson Steel & Iron Co., Columbia, Pa........... eae 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa.......... 
Lebanon Iron Co., Duncannon, Pa.................+-. 
Lebanon Iron Co., Lebanon, Pa...............eee000: 
Logan Iron & Steel Co., Burnham, Pa................. 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatsville, Pa...............0-2.05- 
Van Alen & Co., Northumberland, > et nai Sakata ink oak 
Mfrs, Iron & Steel Co., Catasaqua, Pa........s0.ss00- 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Snieun, aie. Pa.. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Wilmington, Del....... 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Coatesville, * oan Ge aks ted 
Milton _. i ewan ccs seeedin antes 
Nagle Steel Co., ‘Pottstown, ti cis keeianks canktias 
Nagle Steel Co., Seyfert Station, Pa...........: Se 
National Lock Washer Co., Riverside, 
National Steel Rolling Co., " Schuylkill’ Haven, ig a sae 
Nicetown Plate Washer Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, | ER aS 
Penn-Seaboard Steel 'Corp., New fy Cais es 
Superior Pipe Co., Columbia, Pa............. accent 
Penna. Brake Beam Co., Danville, Pa 
Phoenix —y Co., Phoenixville, 3am 
Pine Iron Works Co., Pine Forge, Pa... 
Pine Iron Works Co., Williamsport, Pa.. 
Penna. Forge Co., Philadelphia, iivecns 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa....................-.. 
Reading Iron Co., Pottatown-Birdabro, Misia a darn seu 
Tron Co., Danville, Pa ‘ 
South Chester Tube Co., Chester, Pa Dr eee 
Roebling’s (Jno. A.) Sons Co. “Trenton & Kinkora, N. J. 
Seranton Bolt & Nut Co., Scranton, Pa............... 
Slat’g. I. & 8. Co. (Foley "Sh. Co.), Slatington, , 
Standard Steel Works Co., aa, ie 
Sweets Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa ; 
Tacony Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Worth Steel Co. Claymont, Del.. a 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa 






Grand Total—All Companies—Philade!phia District. . 
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1,177,500) 1,494,360 


BUFFALO DISTRICT 


SUBDIVISION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCT (Including Tubes) 


142, 600 










National Tube Co., Syracuse, N.Y 
Atlas Steel Corp., Dunkirk, N 
Buffalo Bolt Co., No. toa. ¥- Y 
Buffalo Steel Co. Tonawanda, N. Y 
Crucible Steel Co. ¢ Sm, Sogo B. ee. 
Cyclops Steel Co., Titusville, Pa.... pivawseeed 
Deaaet Soe Co., Daa N. Yow Liasieh we bcanthunen 
, ye Steel Co., Syracuse, 
Haleomb Steel Co., oS See ae 
Chemung Valley Co., Elmira eet Wee Badan 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y............. 
(Owned by Beth. Steel sae n) 
Melnnes Steel Co., Corry 
New York Central 
Onondaga Steel Co., E. 8 : 
Iroquois Steel Co., Ine. by n, N.Y 
Seneca Iron & Steel Co., B lasdell, N.Y 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Sizer Steel Corp., Buffalo and Solvay, N. \ iciccceaedei 
U. 8. Horseshoe Co., Erie, Pa. . eS 








canennn 25,000 
cdanminy 36,000 
beneted 10,000 
caonenes 500 
Sheeaas 9,000 
| 1,412,000} 1,170,000 
788, 545, 000 
850,000} 685,000 
nee cena 112,000 
er eee? 37,000 
47,320 21,660 
180,000} 160,000 
va 12,000 
10,000 
iiveemas 800 
sehiies 5,000 
24,000 35,000 
75,000] ...-.-6- 
eins 60, 000 
200,000} 180,000 
10,000 30,000 
ckeekael 27,000 
a aae ates 147,000 
80,000 40,000 
2 aa 20,000 
30,000 22,000 
anne’ 10,000 
paneesae 15,000 
1,500 25,000 
jeereene 20,000 
xaabauwe 18,000 
cdectons 35,000 
<ceaman 100,000 
anna 45,000 
651,840} 428,500 
iemenne 500 
éxaemhice 10,000 
207, 200 25,000 
144,000} ........ 
,000} 335,000 
19, 800 76,000 
caduniee 20,000 
aeanedun 20, 000 
2 anehiens 10,000 
ewaweeun 25,000 
amnnhaten 10,000 
aceon 15,000 
90,000) ..... ; 
¥en 70,000 
cuaedan 15,000 
225,000; 200,000 
rea 20,000 
SS,00R,  «-...:. 
, 200 20,000 
anaaaes 240,000 
ccnnies 22,500 
ora 40,000 
cee 70,000 
150,000} ....... 
nee tan 40,000 
iitenees 6,500 
145,200} ........ 
sdauenes 100,000 
40,000 60,000 
200,000} 250,000 
+ cacakeon 6,000 
6,904,060; 6,229, 460) 
BAG SABE wcescces 
35,050 BEE ee as ces 
osscceee 25,000) ....... 
ecegwens B.C]... ee 
20, 400 CE Sak cv ccc 
5, 750 PEE a dencess 
540,000 7 eee 
a TB,GE wn cccee 
39,000 BOGE cowccces 
idirnnaed 12,000] ...... 
1,840,000} 1,161,000} 500,000 
200 ME éduunen 
cnvsusea 3,100) ...... 
1,300 SUE vv wees 
7,500 DEE wtataees 
«cng PEED. ccsccees 
17, 100 er 
45, 600 BEGET wc cc ceee 
eee TUGE he cedese 
30, 000 iene decavadd 
vugennsi eee 
GEE sbccevesd § cpvceves 
DORBNGE wcccsecsh cacceses 
2,760,900) 1,754,300) 500,000 














sialah 
eee: pe me! |, 7,500 
Spies oth ma. 1,800 
a axe ae ee 2,500 
tg ted 6,000 ies 
oe") °"g6;000] "25,000 
an 120,000} 60,000 
| 23,0001 162,000; 96,800 
' 




























































































THE IRON AGE January 1, 1925 
| SUBDIVISION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCT aa Tubes) » | | 
n 
Merchant | Tubular 
Name of Company and Location of Plant Total Sh Bars, Sheets Black Products Plain 
Total Finished Rails and Structural | Bands, and Plate (Ine. Wire Wire 
Ingots Rolled | Universal | Shapes Hoops, Light for Seamless | Rods | (Net 
Product | Plates Ete. Plates Tinning Tubes) | Tons) 
| 
PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa. ; | 672,000 Oe ee | 264,000 240,000) Deane -aaeal 
Carnegie Steel Co., (Clarks Wks.), Pittsburgh, Pa...... : SE. cccheuedl -ssacaasck “saneaeel 95,500 |. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa............ SS NE i dnenctcl cadecees : anemone 823, 800) | Dk ont SEdoal 
Carnegie Steel Co. "(Edg. Thomson), Braddock, Pa......| 1,462,400] 1,510,000} 1,510, 000 sesh at eee Sdeueess | LS vernemes 
Carnegie Steel Co. (Homestead), Munhall, Pa. . 2,417,000) 1,701,000 1, 229, 000! 448,000 24,000 | | J oseeeeees 
Carnegie Steel Co. (MeCutcheon) Pittsburgh, Pa......| ........ ee GO css th xanga. 115, 800) | 
Carnegie Steel Co., Monessen, Pa.................. SE -csvkcutal piheneeal saxaean 60,000 
Carnegie Steel Co., Painter),” Pittsburgh, Pa.. 65,000] ....... me vce S  pasiemeated EE gat cisccl. | Rule cana Sea AAEM Gkia ewan SeGneel 
Carnegie Steel Co., Up-Union), Pittsburgh, hp 267,700 92, 000 128,000 47,700 
Carnegie Stee! Co, Low. Union), Pittsburgh, ae 128,000 48,000 Sere 80,000 | | er 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Hyde Park, Pa... 24,000] |... ee eee gore 24,000 Cn ee 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Leechburg, Pa......... EE | rein on gece: -saadnie ial 19,300 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., (Old Mdm Scottdale, Pa. EE svapean PMincxwoscsh ohana | 39,700) L Act oke coals canteens 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Scottdale, Pa.........-... a SEE: eigen 8 ibaa niee Pe ian cae praeas 45,000) es ssh oe 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Vandergrift, Pa........... 309,000, 192,600] |......) ........ | slate | 192° 600| S eeeeneaal 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Wood Sri) en 69, 200 sot ec gt eae 69, 200 tana 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., (National), Monessen, Pa... 94,000 D 6snkgeaal weeesee 94,000; i J owes 
Am. — & Tin Plate Co., (Penna.), New Kensing- | | 
ee ee ee LD ose gonies WN Shas Seek vices L  ammaanildl “wedevess 32, 600| ie 
Am. Sit . Tin Plate Co., (Pgh. Works), New Kensing- | 
he east e esr eeeecest 6600 8ees 30, 100 Sentack vidasae- asener 30, 100 ee 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., seeatows, We Weisencesh  .asacnss 42,400 my Tila, ARS ree | 42,400 pe 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., Braddock, Pa................-. ieee aseaeidah Soe | seccecee] coevecenl ceceecce] sersees 100,000} 100,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., Donora, Pa.................+. GEE «cenncon l cececegl wiananen 355,000! 224,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., Rankin, Pa... ...... | ae cand “Sines Sindee 140,000; 150,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., (Shoenberger), 1 ~m Ps.. 413,700 30,000} ..... SE wicnanedl 405550458 cenadkeoacedeeall coutaes 
National Tube Co., (Cont’ 1), Pittsburgh, Pa.......... aca 92,000 Dhan eee ee lll SS 
National Tube Co., (Nat. & Chr. Park), McKeesport, Pa.| 660,000} 460,500) ..... - D swaedicgh coenssecl phcsesachn ME Deetib<ndll segura: 
National Tube Co., (Penna), Pittsburgh, Pa...........| ....... TE weass an eckshel) sami 
Shelby Steel Tube Co., Ellwood City, Pa..............| ss sseees 145,000] ..... af | Seamless | ........ 
P Total U. S. Steel Corp. Plants—Pittsburgh District...| 7,973,375) 6,908,700 1, 511, 500) L 369, 000| 840,000) 1, 581, 1,800) ® 595,000) 474,000 
Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa................. 240,000] 183,000 ........| eal Sate | D riaeiigenan 
American Steel Co., Waynesburg, Pa................6-] cee eeees 2, 3 ; | | ce 
———s ee nen merrrrrr ss Mrrrirr rn Mrrrirrre Mererrer Meier rr ss Mer b 50,000 
Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa...................c0... 40,000} “i08;000} 22.2.2.) 222225 Bas Berar: Ge Baas Bertie pre ee doe 
Braeburn Steel Co., Braeburn, Pa................+.+ 20,000 8,000 ak = ranenie SOOO] ccc cece] cvcccece| cevevcess ceveevees svececes 
i i Pn TE, cccccseccceces, besdenes 15,000 Pan sleciaka: SRE Gkaseveak. Asacvecsul, 4pa0bsned Sekkeaee \eabeaede 
Byers Co., (A.M.), Pittsburgh, Pa...................- oo 90, 000 val ated sod ical soe sah. Gveares 
Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa................sc0-- 123,600] 140,000 ee 50, 000 cee phase: 
Colonial Steel Co., Colona, Pa...........sseccccccces 62,000 7,200 REE -<wénseks 15, 200 3,800 J 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., Cumberland, Md............ L ~ wicnaeeien OE sas cctalll) wate keke | a 1,700 : ps 
Copper Clad Steel Co., Rankin, Pa.................. iccutseee bkiventee wave ; ‘| sehw eee Sone ; 6,000) 6,000 
Crucible Steel Co. of Am., (Park), Pittsburgh, Pa... . 141,000} 150,000) ...... Breas . kangen 120,000 ossewl . 
Crucible Steel Co. of Am., (Crescent Wks.), Pittsburgh, Pa. | 56, 940 10,000} ...... un. deen 10,000 
Crucible Steel Co. of Am., (LaBelle Wks.), Pittsburgh, Pa.| 27,610 te IB a D  eeabiond 16, 500 
— Steel Co. of Am., (Singer- Nimick), Pittsburgh | | 
ninthivhkks abba hebeseebs «vkisdhete cers 7,000 DRE Saavicesl naebas arr 14,000 ihn 
Central Ag IIE, BE wens ccccccccvccccces © ; nn  kéasexe D Sotveeeal  aaeunned a ieee 
Dilworth-Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.............05: BEE cckatsvesd) Lessaaaveh <czmees 121, 200 
Anchor Iron & Steel Co., Hayes Station, Pa........... ; 15,000} ..... ne teak) | ima 15,000 
Edgewater Steel Co., Oakmont, Dvigtcobancnvsman<ed 85, 000} = als x nd Tires) 
Atlas Steel Corp., ey 10,040} 15,000) ....... | iwaiene eee. “accaunks ED vk codaodl veins  Leeaeeee . kasdamaebaedh ine 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa............. 9,900 - 900 IESE ch meweae —écclamaee COO cnc cece] ceccecess cevvvece| seseene 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Canonsburg, Pa................+: ; ee ce pete ME | CRI reaeea ch. da cndanel 1% pacdnee 
Forged Steel Wheel Co., Butler, Pa............-000++ | 360,000) 171,500) ........ 10,000 D1, GOR BAD GIR, ncn ccc cs] cccvce ef: “coevececs devccsved “oseceons 
Franklin Steel Co., Franklin, Pa...................+- D,  cun raid DEE. Jo cce58 sasesvarl wdeeieds DE. caicwsndl xsd haieel ots eevee sae edeerver «tam 
Charcoal Iron Products Co., Washington, Pa. FR Co ee Di ceeec sul secccascl a “SASL  wosmadash Candesieehn te eee 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa..................- 9, 600 EE. gecicnuee essse cl sseedeusl scescassl SOeUUEL saande o4h oeesbenah cashes cosh oka 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa......... 1,740,000) 1,555,000 36,000 474,000 385,000 GR icancioed cnpscacal 66040 e0l < wakesacie ee 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa........... | 900,000} 345,000) . Uh dueadael caus tn reeetees 255,000} 200,000 
Kittanning Iron & Steel Co., Kittanning, Pa......... eee (Semi-Fi nished) 
Le Moyne Steel Co., Monongahela, Pa............... | 1,600 TL <ixesssal osnaaaehl sateraee SE dvcccocal Spkscgeel psbiacenl o feaex |. eeeenect 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., McKees Rocks, Pa........ 70,000 sivccassl owsecBeeh «enmgean 70,000 rrreree 
McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa............ 100,000 ee cee CAE \guneceuah oxaidedel - ocsusmhilts Wiens a ee 
McKeesport Tinplate Co., Portvue, Pa................ a BEE sicatsecl) stkeeel scewindd Tieeccee sckivene SO asbecieeniuet tae ; adil aot wibe 
Moorhead Bros. & Co., Inc., Sharpsburg, Pa...........|  ...++++ 100,000} ........ b GRRE cov cticcs 50,000 tess] tee ewens 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pitisburgh, Pa Sct ce oka wate EL Gheudn dak céictensl scucenes 100, 000 ten] erases. 
Page Steel & Wire Co., Monessen, _ Roe ahekabthabiaes 65,000 eee. lS poveakece. Kuhns. .suaake } 60,000 60, 000 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, ee ee. eee ce ceeeel <apaanl SE <n cect Gabsaeaah svaneaul coe eaaeees 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa................. aca ER caceace | aici onan os cl, ns ons car atte ceil alll sendy Sena eel 
Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.......... ronal DEE) -sacsexes] sasneobsl onbecens 0 ee eee cS hNE. oneensesh nee nak 
Pittsburgh Seamless Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa...... cai 40,000) ........ b ncwaxecGl “deceaUl) LateRe men SheReER (abeeeted 40,000 Pag 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Monessen, Pa.................. | §46,000 eR te ete od alee | udeghaech SARREASSL Stnabaneh d2530046, > BANOEESS $00,000} 335,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Glassport, Pa................22-]  seeeees DT 3 cciaeeS pexaeuee BAe DE cixcebeue senanewe | site vdhegkeael-aoneeawe 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Monessen, Pa..........|  «..-00s: PEE ccccccnsl ccsaccesl iucsousel senctaeen S2s0enewn Seerenneny BSD GOR ccc ccese 
Russell Shovel Co., Pittsburgh, toa JB eae el DT: c<ckneah scecvaRae «a ekeemeel CUD Sezehiewe as<tu eva Be a ea isle 
Sligo I. & S. Co., (Lockhart I. & 8. Co), Cc onnellsville, Tt ee | ERGSRCN SS Serre Bare cp re ES 0 ee ee ree erreres werey ore 
Monongabela Tube Co. Wilson, P. cuteveeows buck usehhbeal.. LD asdakh 2 ‘easecesa i. 3 Oe peepee eapsneene. bAsaevas SE cs seutcek eed us 
Spang-Chalfant & Co. Etna, EE ee in cere, OOM, ce oo oe a SG ‘aahineinee n weenie EE ea ncede S. hageads 
Standard Seamless Tube C ee, NR ooo ueeon eed eine Mace esaeese Waeanead SRT cease Bee 
Standard Tin Plate Co.. Canonsburg, ee ee ee OD. occvengcl gaceaesdh sscedneel SERnEseee mehs bow Seen bc daaxyeh pane ci elas 
noe Steel Corp. , Carnegie Pa.. ekecoupscondl \ccnpeaeth MED sceacchell, vopvueeal “sompes SEE. aciiwanel Sbhevbasl’ sabmowen ee ie ae 
Tyler (N. & G.) , Cum and, ae de «ED . SRR eincaseued ~scesacded “bceneensl «sansa S2bentas SRL sabdasaal peas YAR pe 
ler Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, Pa....... ee a, oe BE cdackucel cbsicae 4,000 ee oes feven 
nited States Rail Co., Cumberland, Md..... *(Rerolle d Light) | see Ceeak cpanel ts eaadese cian saeaee Stee ety eta 
Uaited Steel Co., Bridgeville, Be no eee” Com eeS REE | 6 eeekial SEMEN ackcuacek “Acotauael /atkabrtae . 6400nne 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa..............| 9,550} «8 OOO) weep cee eee] cee eee DEE *cisccnede Kecceniedl | peoAsael oo Ceceai 
Washington Tinplate Co., Washington, Pa.............)  ...eeeee] 24,000) co.cc eeed ce eeeeee] ceeeeeee] tence 0 Seeaewed DAE. Ncdeivasl 30coerall. epamiaes 
West Leechburg Steel Co., W. Leechburg, Pa..........)  .-------] 5B, B00]... cece cece eee] cee eeeee EL, acs nciacl” isu tape Mcaceee eee anne Mae nae tan 
West Penn Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa...............-| 160,000} 60,000) ........) ceceeeee| ceeceeee] eeneees EE cnc ccd ork cankee, nis ceheeeh cee dices 
Witherow Steel Co., Neville Island, Pa...........c000-) cece ecee] TE OOO cr ccc ne] cee eee end ceeeeees EE. -cSuvcbecl osechneah, carasenee . sade eean 
Witherow Steel Co., Connellsville, Pa............c020) 7, BOO) cc cccecnd ceccecee| ceeeeeee] ceceeree| ceeceeee| ceeceeee|] seeeereel neveeseel eoseeens 
Grand Total—All Companies—Pittsburgh District... .| 1: 3, 351,715\11, 962,000) 1, 607, 500. ‘AL, 985, 000! 1,246,500! 3,706,600, 929, 800! 664,100' 1,822,500) 1,219,800) 1,125,000 
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HE plants of the country making steel ingots were grouped in 14 districts 
in the Pittsburgh basing case of the Federal Trade Commission. The red 
circles show their location and the red arrows and accompanying names of 
cities in red are to indicate where scattered plants belong in the districting 
scheme. The areas of the circles are proportional to the ingot capacity of the 
districts, as given in the tables accompanying this map, and the tinted portion, 
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any, of each circle shows how much of each district’s capacity is owned by 

United States Steel Corporation. The area for Chicago is proportional to 
ingot capacity of that district, excluding plants in Colorado and on the 
ific Coast, which are indicated by the red arrows. For the time covered, 
end of 1922, Detroit’s capacity was too small to show proportionally. The 
central districts have 58 per cent of the country’s ingot capacity. 
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| | 
SUBDIVISION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCT (Including Tubes) 
Merchant Tubular 
Name of Company and Location of Plant Total Sheared Bars, Sheets Black Products Plain 
Total Finished Rails and Structural} Bands, and Plate (Ine. Wire Wire 
Ingots Rolled Universal | Shapes Hoops, Light for Seamless Rods (Net 
| Product Plates Ete. Plates Tinning | Tubes) | Tons) 
| | | 
WHEELING DISTRICT 
Carnegie Steel Co., Bellaire, Ohio......... 420,000 
Carnegie Steel Co. ee Junction, Ohio 600, 000 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Dover, Ohio...........+..] ese+c++s 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., » {fatne Stan), Bridgeport, O| ........ 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., (Guernsey), Cambridge, O..|  ........ 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., New Phi GMM. cdc cdl”. «access 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., W: isnchinsevonsE ond <svne 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., (Cam ) saan, © 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Chester, W. Va...........] «2.05 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., LaBelle), Whosling. We VEE cccescie 
Am. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., ( ghiin), Martins Ferry, O} ....... | 
National Tube Co., Benwood, | % “ee Samp 227,750 
Total U. 8. Steel Corp. Plants—Wheeling District....| 1,247,750) 
Cambridge Steel Co., Cambridge, O...............0000) ee eee 
Follansbee Bros., Follansbee, W. Va.............-.-.. 84, 000 
Follansbee Bros., Toronto, O................seeeee0- 84,000 
Hudson Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Marietta, O...........]) 0 «2... 
Monon la Iron & Steel Co., Paden City, W. Va.....)  ........ 
Parke Iron & Stee! Co., Parkersburg, WE MUdakecd camara 
Pittsburgh Tin Plate & Steel Corp., NUN, Wibindddacl sterner 
OG MI TE cn doncdbevncccctecsscncael  cansaves 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.............-.0-+. 500, 000 
Weirton Steel Co. CE ns sc wvccakuecl. eheeuiied 
Weirton Steel Co., Steubenvi e, ae ee ea le 
*LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, MDS cnctigh'satuanees 450, 000 
*La Belle Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va............... easncesel 
*Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., Benwood, W. Va.......... 225,000 
whee Steel & Iron Co., (Belmont Wks.), Wheeling, 
*Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., ee 0. ENE SO |) GRATED 
*Whitaker-Glessner oe Martin's Ferry, O............| .-.----. 
Waa Ce .. (Whitaker aK Wheeling, 
*Whitaker-Glessner Co., Beech Bottom, W. Va...... a rere 
(Owned by Wheeling Steel Corp.) 
Grand Total—All Companies—Wheeling District.....| 2,590,7 2,004, 800) ; 190,000). cccce | 233,000 623, 900 600, 900) 417,000) éaaeenal -weduieed 
i | ' } 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT 
| | | | 
Am. Sheet & T, P. Co., (Crescent), Cleveland, O....... bi | NR wens aad ces] ceeeeees SP asdw eae | - ne 5. i eee 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., (American), Cleveland, O....... ies ventas a: a DT ieieteda sa 4 Galeeee Se aden aaah 140,000 72,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., (Consolidated), Cleveland, O....) ...... a eB a gaad FS eesdsenel  weiaeeseh peeiaean Vonteaas | scesceee] coveeees 120,000 95,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., Bey Phclan ae erie wives | 127,000) ie ha hy bMS GID ces cccesh cvesenref- cocweuee 100,000} 110,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., (H. P.), Cleveland, 0........... vexexnesh || AGG | RD saccovcslh- natesoaull cuuienes 28,000, 67,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., Newburgh), Cais cand 970,000) .. Saael = ‘ols waandees D ceugunnadll wesluchelel “ae 120,000} 112,000 
Am. Steel & Wire Co., (Salem), We vac oacn acd enol a a SD coceavaall \ceeemauall sacl aaubein cla 27,000 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O...............0eeeee8- 1,345, 000) 726,000) ht Te «ecovtadt aanaued GD “eusweua oak 
ed io eae renee Aan ae 
Total—U. 8. Steel Corp. Plants—Cleveland District. .| 2,315,000} 886,900) 207,000) Be eames | 143,000) ae 26, 900 510, 000) 508,000' 483,000 
- — a aceite aidaiinaleantietiad evel 
Ashtabula Steel Co., Ashtabula, O.................... a | 35,000) .... sin Anil cy cinksideth. Manes OOP | cavccvck tae eee 
American Steel & Tube Co. eveaod, 0 Duis gehbe ken cavener endures | TEE dnctenwe gscsecks | 15,000 GE wsvn ideal ncdonacndod? (adeata 
Cleveland Hardware Co., Cleveland, O.............. ened a oan a TENE) < daeccncnl \axdsdcedl ' peaeeadae 
Cleveland Steel Co., Cleveland, O.............-.++-. eg Eg | 0,00)... see] ceeeweee] ceceeeee] seeeeeec] ceeeeeeel eeeeees | 
Midland Seamless T. & 8. Con eek rs aoe 180,000 ‘Semb Finished) | | 
Crucible Steel Co, of America, Norwalk, 0... ..e-f 14,000] = 18,000]... 8,000 CONE conccck-  sccendrde eae 
Hunter Crucible Steel Co., Cleveland, 0............... 817 7,500; |... i 7,500 ed eo e e 
Hive Tse 6 Bal Co. Ne Sans ou ceed -assweku’ 50,000} ...... al SNE te 50,000 excl ee ascii Ramin ceidennaee ee 
Empire Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland, O................ anaes PE bednosce ele 40,000 SRO cccceccdl “Sceseds 
Hollow Staybolt Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O.. cal mae waicacs cs .)l[—as Seat SS a Bice tA leeds sibaleckiill: nadtnwaeal aan 
Lake Exje Bolt © Nut Co, eee Bs saxctomhbines dete aa 50,000) ..... eae 50, 000) atdensell. aneacnalLchaneasin ae siawartalics 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, O.................-. 800, 000 (Semi-|Finished) 
Bourne-Fuller Co., (U. R. & Co.), Cleveland, 0........)  ........ 110,000} ....... Decal loos So MI soe Er cate cumalalll the ites deale eee 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O..............---0-] ecesee. 36,000} ....... col oe I sibdieacies Det vasiteall -saehuit 5 DUE, 22 sidannccl * pasated 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O............... «| 103,000} 386,000) ........ 248,000) .. | St Rae ee te a 
Bourne-Fuller Co., (Upson Works), Cleveland, O...... 240,000} 120,000] ....... D  wareeaae : S SRBUGEEE i cavncccols cxnsentdhe semen ke 4aucesnis memes 
ge enn fe fens fn pseesesssss fees ssid epeensesesnenspesnf cies SE 
Grand Total—All Companies—Cleveland District... . 8,608, 700) 1,866,900' 207,000 Sd ee 560, 500) 210, 500) 26, 900) 1546, 000) 508, 000) 483 , 000 
ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 
American Car & Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo...........) 0 ....000- | BG Siicewcat Sauekit: Be a te 59,000) svheantiiedtictedaietra cea SN eee 
Am. McKenna Process Co., Kansas City, Kan..........) ....... | 100,000} 100,000) ........ 1} peehe ced .osecsene Sedasance mesial LAmaen . freee 
Black Steel & Wire Co., Kansas City, Sy TRE Sneecbsth Caccesael” Ackecicsl waco ince jE eal 2 Gib tlees 32, 000) 10,000 
Missouri Rolli tne Bk Louis, Mo EE |B SE bec cE i an Nis SMES desccccuh Sewkcnsed wascusedal second T oweuades 
Kansas Cit; it & Nut Kansas City, Mo........ Geen Sc cisecdsel xcavccukl dcubases SERIE, wakecced “eiacaiae sacks eee eee S stevens 
K. C, Sow Ry. C 0. Kanes City, EER Bere Sc DE hdacktedh ih ckasonsa feeehenio SRE wudkendul osha dsc aes ool. gr dannes 
Laclede Steel Co, Madison, I eats hein dhs ccneili cease A. AM ae seca ca a ccccccd] “QM? Cdccacedk Giaacaa Dt Geceasemaaeeae fo cae 
Laclede Steel A 1t iecttevddnbhsbhisscodenes 100, 000 ei eek cave ewed GRU: we adsdae’ * seandall Sabet aateek asaatamae 
National & 8. Co., Granite City, Ill......... 350,000} 538,000) ........ BOM iv cvccédl” Sankound 108, 000 GAM ha caatanall  cnstinn eee 
National & 8. Co., St. Louis, Mo...........) ceeeee es BEGET sccisuccal “onckiat sacacccal Skala SEE “ketevcodl | aaieans 3 | ccaiaaail 
National Rolling Mill Co., Vincennes, Ind.............| ....+.-. SEE n.dkivcecl xp Meee Maen svend GREE. cccanccd. cxcaccaclh stepubel > ececestl acne 
St. Louis{Serew Co., St. Louis, Mo.......cccseceseeee] ceececes CE a dncueal “eeaeuaeet Magsaaeue GE cacecccel  xeudndiel. cata Ele 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo............ceeceeeeee 120,000 GE -cvcuunoal scceddesd \ uduwande GEGEN. Sedcccech ccenccedhe Stendie@l wathcousls coon 


" 
Total—All Companies—St.-Louis Distriet........... 635,000] 1,132,800] 100,000} 340,000] ........ | 470,800! 132,000} 90,000) ........ | 32,000] 10,000 
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SUBDIVISION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCT (Including Tubes) 







Name of Company and Location of Plant 









A 
CPC ee eee ee eee A 
le cel nee cess fee fesse es es sess es SS A 
Saas aa 05 000 rk 
Americao Mia Co. (Al M.bo,), Se SE cnaceceel cexveseel pseusecal veenesdel| AEN SEESISEEE Si caceull "as cane  unaeeee } 
Andrews Steel Co., i 
Ashland Steel Co., Ashland. Ky” ‘nid Tabee I 
ns Tic ciadescsobeaeel Se “SUG srdecnesl scscecesl secsacesl GEER  wacdcseul dccecccdl acs ccccal “Dacadeaal” caculies I 
Belfont Iron W. I 
ood ae Steel cate . 
Boskeye Belt bil Newark, 0 
Central Steel Co., M 0 - 
Central Steel Co., (Maas. R. M. Co.), Massillon, O..... ( 
Weldless Tube Co diac éahchenh bei d ; 
Cin i Horseshoe & Iron Co., Cleves, O............ : 
Falcon Tin Plate Co., Sl iaicisssiehsoneness j 
Kelly Nail & Iron Co., Ironton, O.............ess000+ ( 
Mansfield Sheet & T. P. Co., Mansfield, 0............. 
eee Rolling oa oy RHEE 
ew PL MiPcesnbscccsceses 
{Owned by ‘Andrews ee 
Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky..................... 
ES , eee 
Peerless Drawn Steel Co., RR 
Steel & Tube Co. of Am., Zanesville, O...... 
Superior Steel Co., Canton, O.............. 
Timken. Roller pawns Ye-. Canton, O...... 
West Virginia Rail Co. Huntington, W. Va.... coil 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., PT ccdtcsecsennsds 


Grand Total—All Companies—Columbus District... . 








DETROIT DISTRICT 


American Car & Fou Os, Det Detroit, 
Raley Seal Borie C 


Go. Deeit 
Gone ¥ Gas oe Detroit, Mich 
Grand Total—All Companies—Detroit District 


eeeeeeee 














SOUTHERN DISTRICT 













ERs go cvisekhieel peurcdaal <Asseraiel “Adaskendl “sh4dhabal ond) tcdbal GAASAEERAL (sosdetiabl Seapechdh badencke 120,000} 115,000 


R.R. x a (kde Kevcesen 
Tenn. C, I. & R.R. Co., OE SS: err 110, eras TRE éncsas si DEE echiacosd “ussheweeh capanapil hic anced ~ 2tehsuee 
Tenn. C. I. & R.R. Co., Fairfield, “he Liandenmareousath mkakenes 237,400 24,000} 124,000 33,200 GD bP heaeal e6ccccedl cessed ( abasic aise 
Total—U. 8. Steel Corp. Plants—Southern District...| 1,031,000) 672,000} 348,600) 172,000 SEE “MEE Gkeskcacel siccwscuh <osacaxe 120,000} 115,000 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R., So. Rocky Mt., N. C........ 

ng (G. W.) & Co., Ft. Worth, Texas........... 
Atlantic ‘Steel Co., Atlanta, hn cue cnhakawewiniaibad aes 
Central of Ga. Ry., TR ote accdecn sends 
Connors Steel Co., ‘Birmingham and Helena, Ala....... 
Memphis Iron & Steel Co., oe. ane tabcney 
Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, K ei ecinshnnd heanseees 
Ft. Smith Iron & Steel Mill iene. ee 
So. Steel & Roll Mill, Inc., E. Birmingham, Ala........ 
Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala 
Kilby Car & Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala 


American § 


tee 
Tenn. C. 1. & 
& 
& 











Knoxville Iron Co., noxville, i csbieene sears 
Kentucky L. & 8. Co., Louisville, Ky......... 
Old Dominion I. & 8. Co., Richmond, Va 
po ee he ae on SEI 
Grand Total—All Companies—Southern District. 1,337,000 SL Oae 348, 600) ~ 172, 000! 33, 200 DEE ‘vaivatucek yviesats Since 214,00 205, 000 
DULUTH DISTRICT 
Minnesota Steel Co., Morgan Park, Minn............. 540,000 SD Lictveced Wyddbacd kaaeeard : seWue wake 85,000 
Great Northern R.R., St. Cloud, Minn................] 0 .....eee EE, bs hdc xwks Wane ecnce  necae ae 3,800 bpaeetchl .veeeaeiee” aattoes 


Grand Total—All Companies—Duluth District..... . Serres «ROBB ciceh, coiecces Saewaed 85,000 
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American Steel & Wire Co., Rockdale, Ill.............. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Sg IE oc cbikccuses 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, em Mikérivdwes 
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SUBDIVISION OF FINISHED ROLLED PRODUCT (Including Tubes) 





Name of Company and Location of Plant Total 
Total Finished Rails 
Ingots Rolled 
Product 
CHICAGO 





American SR, CE Ecc n cs cxocindcl” aniucekal +cGnmanue ames 
American Steel & Wire Co., Goo so a Mauka Asedesauk bissedeul aevunee 
Anetenn Bee S Wee So Waukegan, Sidnds tadl | dabaedl.-satkeealls okacted 
American Steel & Wire Co. derson, i scatbecuveadl facusiad eee 
ee eS ere 

Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, Ill errr me I 
Illinois Steel Co., Milwaukee, bs cd nauckaziteadens 


Illinois Steel Co., So. Chicago, Ill 


Cook, A. D., igmrepesene, Mi clauilieal <-iad-6-hcere wake RAE ao elie Be 
Alliance Steel Co., Ottawa, Ill 
Aeme Steel 
American McKenna Proc. Co., Con Joliet, Oe a cai a 
Calumet Steel Co., Chicago Hgts., Ill. 

Champan-Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Chicago Rolling Mills, Inc. Chicago. Ill 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Puebl 
Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, a otis dg tities oe oes 
Briggs & Turivas, Joliet, Il 
Ft. Dodge Culvert & Iron M. Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa..... 
Ft. Wa 
Globe e 
Steel & Tube Co. of America, 


Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre 
Highland Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, 
Hoosier Rolling Mill Co., Terre 
Indiana Rolling Mill Co., New Co appellate 
Inland Steel Co., I 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago Hei 
International Harvester Co., 
International Harvester Co., 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co. 
manatee Iron & Steel Co., ‘ rand Cross.Wks.), Chicago, 


aot Mfg. Co., Emeryville, Cal................0000. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Pi MAI, civic (avceseencs 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., ‘Kokomo, Die en evcecaak 
Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago. Heights, Ill.. 

General Steel Co., St. Francis, 

Llewellyn Iron Works, Torrance, Cal.......... 
Milwaukee Roll. M. Co., sae, Wis... 
Ohio Falls Iron Co., New Albany, 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., P 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Youngstown, Wash.. 
Pacific Coast Steel 
Phoenix Horseshoe Co., Joliet, Ill 
Pullman Co., Pullman, Il ET ahaha a 56 cv icicatreaes 
Republie Iron & Steel Co., E. Chi 
Republic Iron “5 ue Co. ee 
Riverdale Roll, Mill Co., © 

Sellers Mfg. 
Simmons 
Simmons Co. San Francisco, C 

So. Cal. I. & 8. Soo. (Htgton Pari Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Southern Pacific Co. L 
Steel & Tube Co. of America, Indiana Harbor, Ind... .. 
Steel & Tube Co. of Ameiey, = Evanston, Ill............ 
Utah Steel Corp., Midvale, 

Wrought Washer Co., Milwaukee, Wis................ 
Railway Steel Spring Co., Chicago Heights, Ill......... 


Grand Total—All Companies—Chicago and West Distr./10,405, 910} 8,568, 00 





1, 140, 500 





4,533,800 


Merchant Tubular 
Bars, Sheets Black | Products 

and Structural} Bands, and Plate (Ine. Wire 
Universal | Shapes Hoops, Light for Seamless 
Plates Ete. Plates Tinning | Tubes) 


AND WEST DISTRICT 







| ff fen fees f eset! 


Goods Co., Chicago, Ill................... 


i 


e Roll. Mill Corp., Ft. Wayne, RR Sr vis 
less Steel Tube Co., = omnenneng Na 9 Same Rarae 
, Mic 


(Pemnety 'y Harrow Spring Co. 


ndiana euacccceceecee.| 1.000.000! 804000! (180 000 


Chiceso, 
118th St. ), ind Til. 





., Portland, Ore....... 


Co., San Francisco, Cal. . 


ae 


oe a ae 


PEt cee cguacees 


*Inland can roll 300,000 tons heavy structural at expense of rail tonnage. 





(Continued from page 9) 


was offered originally as an exhibit in the investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commission of the Pitts- 
burgh basing practice of selling steel, and no attempt 
has been made to modify the tables in the light of 
known additions to capacity in 1923 and 1924 or to make 
note of subsequent changes in ownership that have 
occurred through absorption of plants by such com- 
panies as the Bethlehem Steel Co. and by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

The total ingot capacity of the country, it will be 
noticed, is put at 55,500,000 tons, though for the same 
time (the end of 1922), THE IRON AGE estimate roughly 
was 53,000,000 tons. The difference arises through THE 
IRON AGE’s employing what may be called practical 
capacity, based on actual performance plus an allow- 
ance for idle units, while the larger figure is a summa- 
tion of estimates based on various methods of rating 
as followed by the different steel companies. Practical 


1,553,000) 1,240,000 








capacity today, at the end of 1924, is still about one 
million tons short of the rated capacity given in the 
tables. The approximate amount awaits the collection of 
figures not complete at this writing. 

The tables show a division of the industry into 14 
districts, and THE IRON AGE has prepared the accom- 
panying maps to show the centers of these districts 
and by means of circles of proportionate area the rela- 
tive productive capacity of the districts. The Eastern 
district includes plants at Worcester, Mass.; Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Harrison and Perth Amboy in New 
Jersey. The Philadelphia district comprises Trenton 
and eastern Pennsylvania and Sparrows Point, Md. In 
Buffalo are included Erie, Pa., and Syracuse, N. Y. The 
Pittsburgh, Valley (or Youngstown) and Wheeling dis- 
tricts are considered separately. Cleveland, of course, 
takes in Lorain, Ohio. The district given the name 
Columbus covers such cities as Middletown and Mas- 
sillon and Canton, also Portsmouth, Ohio, and the 
plants in Kentucky opposite Cincinnati. Detroit, not in- 


| Lf | ee fen | <n 


880,000) 3,825,600) 537,500) 266,200) 266,000; 967,000) 1,133,000 
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cluding at the time of compilation the Ford Motor Co. 
development, is too small for its size to be shown by 
more than a dot. To the Chicago district are attached 
the plant at Pueblo, Colo., and the plants on the Pacific 
Coast, this district so considered having 10,406,000 
tons of ingot capacity, but without the far Western 
plants, 8,842,000 tons capacity; the circle showing the 
size of the Chicago district is proportioned according 
to the latter figure. 

Where there are plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation in each district, the fact is indicated by 
a section lining of the circle, the tinted area showing 
the percentage in each district belonging to the Steel 
Corporation. The Duluth circle, for example, is all 
tinted, while that for Johnstown, where there is no 
Steel Corporation plant, is solid red. 

THE IRON AGE has also prepared a table showing at 
a glance the relative importance of each district as re- 
gards capacity in each kind of steel and also in ingots 
and total finished product. For every 100 tons of ingot 
capacity in the Pittsburgh district, Chicago can make 
66 (or 78 including Colorado and the Pacific Coast); 
the Valley district centered at Youngstown, 55 tons; 
and Philadelphia, 52. The capacity of the country is 
416 per cent of Pittsburgh, or for every 100 tons Pitts- 
burgh can make, the rest of the country can turn out 
316. Pittsburgh, the Valley and Wheeling together rate 
174 against 416 for the country; with Johnstown and 
Cleveland added, the rating is 217, or over one-half, 
and including Columbus the rating is 241. 

In the total of finished steel, Pittsburgh holds a 
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Chicago 17. In shapes, the districts, according to the 
capacity, begin with Pittsburgh, 34 per cent, with 
Philadelphia 32 and Chicago 23 next. In merchant 
bars they are: Pittsburgh 24, Chicago 21, the Valley 
district 11, Philadelphia 10. 

Sheet capacity by districts is: Pittsburgh 22 per 
cent, Columbus 20,-Valley 18, Wheeling 15, Chicago 13. 
In black plates for tinning: Pittsburgh 29 per cent, 
Wheeling 26, Valley 21, Chicago 12. 

In tubes, Pittsburgh has 41 per cent of the country’s 
capacity, the Valley district 15, Cleveland 12 and Phila- 
delphia and Wheeling, each about 9%. In plain wire, 
Pittsburgh has 28 per cent of capacity, Chicago 20, 
Cleveland 12 and Philadelphia 8. 

Summarizing, it is to be noted that the. Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Philadelphia districts have over two-thirds 
of the country’s capacity in rails, plates and shapes; 
that with the Valley added they have two-thirds of the 
country’s capacity in bars, and that the same three 
with Cleveland have over two-thirds of the country’s 
capacity in plain wire. It likewise takes four districts 
to total two-thirds of sheet capacity—Pittsburgh, Val- 
ley, Wheeling and Columbus; but three suffice to reach 
the two-thirds in both black plate and pipe—Pittsburgh, 
the Valley and Wheeling in black plate and Pittsburgh, 
Valley and Cleveland in pipe. 


Excess Capacity 


The tables show further that on the average there 
is between one-fifth and one-fourth excess in finishing 
capacity over the capacity to make the raw steel. The 


For Every 100 Tons of Capacity in the Pittsburgh District—in Steel Ingots, Total Finished Steel 
and Various Forms of Rolled Products—the Other Districts Have the Capacity Listed Below: 


Tubular 
Bars, Black Products, 
Finished Struc- Bands, Plates Inc. 

Total Rolled tural Hoops, for Seamless Wire Plain 

Ingots Product Rails Plates Shapes Etc. Sheets Tinning Tubes Rods Wire 
ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Chicago, excl. Colo. 

and Pacific Coast.. 66 62 74 62 66 85 58 40 15 69 74 

| OS eee 55 35 ai 34 im 46 81 71 37 25 21 
Philadelphia ........ 52 52 68 91 95 40 15 14 23 24 29 
Pe os iue eae ea% 27 16 13 16 i 15 23 q 30 42 43 
Ce +c e¢e cams 24 18 8 4 — 22 93 11 11 8 7 
SS err te 21 15 31 12 11 21 9 he 1 13 9 
NO io 5: aitew Iabiekertale 19 17 ne 7 ae 6 67 90 23 es . 
DEORE onc 0 eceven 16 11 15 17 13 13 ‘6 na 10 8 
DN va des vcases 10 9 22 9 3 14 sg e 20 18 
i An. + tne eugene ee 5 9 6 17 ‘ 13 14 14 as 3 1 
OE Se 5 6 “i 18 ie ep 2 16 17 
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more important position, as for every 100 tons capacity 
in that district the rest of the country can make 260 
tons. Thus in raw steel Pittsburgh’s percentage of 
the whole capacity is 24 per cent, but in finished rolled 
steel it is nearly 28 per cent. As regards the six dis- 
tricts above named, whereas their combined capacity is 
58 per cent of the country in ingots, it is 55 per cent 
in finished steel. Chicago, not including Colorado and 
Pacific Coast, has 16 per cent of the ingot capacity and 
17 per cent of finished steel capacity. 

The following observations may also be drawn from 
the tables: Pittsburgh has 28 per cent of the steel rail 
capacity of the country, Chicago 21, the Philadelphia 
district 19 per cent, Buffalo 8% per cent, Colorado 
6% per cent, the South 6 per cent, Johnstown 4 and 
Cleveland 3% per cent. 

In plates the principal plants are ‘at Pittsburgh, 
providing 27 per cent, the Philadelphia district 25 and 


total finished rolled product as listed is in a not un- 
usual ratio to the ingot capacity of 78 per cent (or 
43.2 million tons to 55.5 million tons of ingots), but 
the total of the listed capacities for rails, plates, 
shapes, bars and the like, estimating the forms of 
rolled steel not specifically covered as amounting to 
5.6 million tons, is 52.9 million tons, or 23 per cent 
above the 43.2 million tons which may be made from 
the ingots. Of course, this means that of several forms 
ef steel made in a given plant all are not likely to be 
simultaneously in full demand. Using capacity figures 
given, the production in 1923 in rails was only 50 per 
cent of capacity and plates 57% per cent and bars 44 
per cent, but 78 per cent of the black plate, 81 per cent 
of the sheet, 84 per cent of the pipe and 92 per cent 
of the structural steel capacity was made in 1923. 
What the situation was for 1924 is charted elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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NB of the Har- 
liest Types of 
Airplane, Practi- 
cally All Wood and 
Fabric 


An All-Metal Air- 
plane (Below). The 
designer of this air- 
plane built the first 
iron flying machine 
in the world in 
1915 


Will the Future Airplane Be of Metal? 


Trend at Close of the War—Metal Now Used in Wings, 
Propellers, Tubes and Other Parts—Many 
Advantages Over Wood 


BY LIEUT. CORLEY MC DARMENT* 


OT long ago the general public would have 

thought of an iron airplane in the same cate- 

gory as a stone velocipede. Also the first air- 
plane designers and the first men who tried out the kite- 
like flying machines would have smiled at the possibil- 
ity of ever using anything else except the lightest of 
wood and thinnest fabric in the construction of flying 
craft. 


Trend Toward Metal During the War 


But just as the trend of engineering has always 
been toward replacing wood with metal, so has the new 
branch of aeronautical engineering followed tradition 
and sought ways to substitute metal for wood. The 
use of metal in aircraft construction is therefore only 
a natural consequence in the growth of engineering. 

Within the past few years the discovery has been 
made, however, that if the Great War had lasted a 
while longer metal airplane construction would have 
been far advanced over the present stage. When the 
smoke of battle had cleared away and the secret prepa- 
rations of the Central Powers and the Allies began 
to come to light, the world learned with amazement 
that ironclad monsters of the air were about to be 
launched. The iron birds were to carry bombs, poison 





*Assistant to chief, information division, War Department, 
Washington. 


gas, liquid fire and small cannon. The metal construc- 
tion of the craft was designed to turn aside rifle fire 
and shrapnel. They were to fly low over the treaches, 
hostile cities and terminals and work destruction never 
before realized in either war or peace. 

The Germans managed to launch a few small ex- 
perimental machines for combat work and the success 
was such that an elaborate program was laid out for 
further development along this line. One of these 
metal airplanes with thin wings was peppered with 400 
bullet holes without greatly destroying its flying abil- 
ity. This particular machine was not built to turn bul- 
lets with the wings, but the fuselage being more heav- 
ily armored withstood the fire. While the wings were 
receiving 400 shots, the fuselage where the pilot sat 
was turning a proportionate number. 


Face to Face with the All-Metal Plane 
But the iron airplane designs dropped along with 


everything else when the war ended. Little was heard 


of them, especially in America until one day in 1920 a 
foreign journal carried the report of a giant metal air- 
plane ~hich had been designed in Germany near the 
close of the war. This airplane was large enough to 
carry 20 people and a cargo of bombs, poison gas and 
liquid fire. The particular interest this airplane had 
for Americans was that it was built for a raid on New 
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Ww are face to face with the all-metal airplane, says Lieutenant McDarment, an authority 
on airplane construction. A gian* metal German airplane was built at the close of the 
war to fly to New York! A shortage of wood, together with its limitations, is driving de- 
signers to metal. Flying and airplane building is still an art, and for science in it there is a 
crying need. Metal wings and propellers already are a success. 
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York! It was to fly non-stop from Berlin to New York. 
Interest in metal construction was aroused, and the 
secrets of the German engineers probed into to find out 
something new. 

It then leaked out that the Germans had advanced 
far in the use of metals for airplane construction, but 
that progress was at a standstill. Use of metals then 
began to take a rise among engineers and today we are 
facing the all-metal airplane, not only for military use 
but for commercial purposes. A few engineers who 
have given study to this phase of development are en- 
thusiastic over metal and they assert with all confi- 
dence that metal is sure to replace wood and fabric in 
airplanes. After listening to a lecture by a metal en- 
thusiast, one is pretty thoroughly convinced on the 
subject.. The wood and fabric people, however, are not 
doing much talking in defense of these materials, prob- 
ably feeling no defense is necessary—they stand on 
their own merits. 


Wood and Its Testing 


But with such advantages as wood and fabric pos- 
sess in aircraft manufacture, the fact remains that the 
world may be forced to use metal due to wood shortage. 
The United States uses four times as much wood every 
year as is being grown. Only the choicest portions 





of a whole forest can be used as suitable airplane ma- 
terial; the supply for a great number of airplanes 
dwindles, therefore, with the destruction of forests. 
Nor can the wood used in airplanes be sent from the 
forests to the factory and put into construction at once. 
All this wood must be properly seasoned, inspected and 
tested. 

This matter of inspecting wood leads to one of the 
chief difficulties in its use. The only way to compare 
the tensional and compressional strength of two pieces 
of wood is to break them. And the variability of wood 
is well known. It is affected Uy its growth (age), 
water content, grain, rot and even the soil in which it 
grows. If a spruce member will stand 4000 lb. to the 
sq. in. an airplane manufacturer does not dare place 
more than 3000 lb. upon it. This is not the case with 
metals. An engineer can tell within about 5 per cent 
what a piece of metal will stand if it has been put 
through a standardization process. Even the so-called 
“nervous” alloys can be determined in production quan- 
tities, 


Flying Still an Art; Science a Need 


Before entering into the relative merits of wood 
and metal airplanes and the probable future use, a 
glance at the inside of aviation as a whole is interest- 
ing and necessary. Flying started as an art. It is still 
an art. Building airplanes, too, began as an art and 
is still largely an art. But never has there been an 
occupation that should be built strictly upon science! 
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Science is stepping into the game more and more every 
day, but science has a long road to travel before it 
catches up with the fine and dangerous art of flying. 
Flyers themselves are more like painters, who care 
little about the composition of the canvas and paints 
so long as results can be obtained. 

Aviation is now crying out to science to help solve 
some of the perplexing problems arising with the 
greater and more varied use of airplanes—especially 
in high-speed work. No airplane has yet been built 
in which the designer, manufacturer or the man who 
flew it knows all about it. Most airplanes are put to- 
gether with members which look as if they ought to 
hold. In the early day an airplane maker would pick 
up a piece of bamboo, sight down it like a rifle barrel, 
bend it and, if it did not crack, it became an airplane 
spar. Everything was empirical in the extreme. 

It will take some years yet before the pure art in 
airplane construction gives way to pure science. And 
when science finally does determine and dominate air- 
plane construction, manufacturers will begin to edge 
in on art for beauty’s sake, the same as in automobile 
making today. 

But as stated above, science is taking a big hand in 
construction of aircraft today. Every government has 
its experimental shops and every large aircraft manu- 


Showing the Metal Wing 
Radiator, a Noveity in 
Airplane Design 


facturing plant has its staff of technicians. The wind 
tunnel was the first big step of-science into the field 
of aviation. One of the important things the wind 
tunnel has done is to help keep wings on airplanes. 
Now, whenever some artistic gentleman has a new idea 
in airplane design, especially something pertaining to 
wings, a model machine is set up in a wind tunnel 
where a heavy stream of air is run over it and if the 
wings stay on, they will probably stay on in the air. 
Before wind tunnels, it was necessary to take an 
airplane up into the air and test it out to see if the 
wings would stay on. This was not a very choice job 
either, especially since parachutes were not developed 
at that time. Many a good flyer has discovered to his 


‘everlasting dismay that he made a wrong guess as to 


the strength of his wings. 


Science and Greater Safety 


It has been this stepping-in of science that has led 
to greater safety in flying, and to the substitution of 
metal for wood and fabric in construction. The very 
first use of the lighter metals in airplane construction 
came through the desire for lightness in airplane en- 
gines. The older gasoline motors were very heavy per 
horsepower and the maximum power and minimum 
weight has been the goal of engineers since the first 
powered airplane left the ground 21 years ago. 

An attempt to squeeze one horse power into one 
pound of weight is the immediate object of airplane 
engine designers. Of course, as soon as this is accom- 
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plished, the next objective will be to get one horse 
power out of half a pound of metal. But the use of 
metals in airplane engine construction is a big field 
within itself and cannot be entered into here.’ The 
big problem and the one that may soon revolutionize 
aeronautical engineering is the use of metals for the 
airplane alone. 

It was the finger of science that pointed to metal 
in airplane construction. With all the apparatus used 
in attempts to figure tension, compression and torsion 
in materials like wood and fabric, no very satisfactory 
set of figures have been produced that will enable a 
manufacturer to say: “This is true, and that is true.” 
The trouble is that every different kind of wood has a 
different set of figures for it alone, and these theo- 
retically change from day to day with the weather. 
This cannot be said of metals. 


Fabric or Metal in Wings 


The use of fabric for wing covering has been pop- 
ular. The popularity of fabric wings has also been 
given impetus through the world flight for on this 





long journey in which the airplanes passed through 
the extremes of the world’s climate, including the bliz- 
zards off the Alaskan coast, and the torrid rainy season 
of India, the fabric stood up, as did the other members 
of the machines which were made of wood. The wings 
of these airplanes were not changed during the entire 
journey around the world. 

It should be noted, however, in the construction of 
these airplanes that flew around the world considerable 
metal tubing was used, where a few years ago nothing 
but wood would have been thought of. But the good 
showing of the fabric in the world flight does not aug- 
ment against the use of metal for airplane wings, pro- 
vided aeronautical engineering proceeds as well as it 
has in the past few months. 

Metal wings will be the last thing in universal air- 
craft design. Metal wings are undoubtedly heavier 
than those of wood and fabric. This is one thing that 
mitigates against their general use at the present time. 
Metal wings have been used, however, and with good 
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success, and in fact whenever metal construction is 
mentioned in connection with airplanes, “wings” are 
the first thing thought of and metal wings are usually 
implied in the term. 

Metal engine beds and fuselage framework in the 
form of tubing have definitely come into general use, 
and now metal spars and ribs have crept into the 
framework of the wings. These wing members are 
usually built up on the truss principle and the skill in 
making such parts is borrowed from the bridge 
builders. 


The Bridge Engineer and the Airplane 


It has been said that the science of bridge building 
has made metal airplanes possible and that a bridge 
engineer should make a good aeronautical engineer. 
Indeed, the engineer who would use metal in airplanes 
works exactly on the same lines as the designer of 
bridges. The same forces that enter bridge construc- 
tion come into play with airplanes. That is, all the 
bridge problems enter, and several additional ones. If 
a bridge were made to fly as well as cross a stream, 


Note the Steel 
Construction of 
the Engine Bed 
of This Airplane, 
Which Made a 
Non-Stop Flight 
from New York 
to San Diego, 
Cal., in 1923 


the difference between bridges and airplanes would be 
slight. But a single built-up metal spar in an airplane 
wing will have all the stress and strain put upon it as 
a bridge. Of course the metals used in airplane wings 
are the lighter ones—aluminum products. 

If it can be shown that all-metal airplane wings 
are more economical, safer, and easier of manufacture 
than wood and fabric ones, the world will no doubt 
accept them in spite of the increased weight. Some 
metal enthusiasts now insist that eventually metal 
wings can be made lighter and far stronger than the 
old ones. When this happens the question is settled. 
Metal will be universally used. There is but one other 
very good argument for wood and fabric over metal 
besides weight, and that is, metal requires more ex- 
pensive tools. But when quantity production begins, 
this factor will become negligible. 

Some ordinary comparisons between metal and wood 
certainly indicate that the former will be used in future 
development. The tests of reliability between wood 
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and metal have already been mentioned, and among 
other comparisons the following may be stated in be- 
half of metals: 
1. Longer life of metal 
Better resistance to climatic conditions. 
Reduction of fire hazard. 
Metal does not become water soaked. 
Uniformity of parts. 
6. Ease of manufacture in bulk. 
7. Armor in time of war. 
of technical data. 
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8. Reliability 
Deterioration of Wood and Fabric 


The wood used in airplane construction certainly 
does deteriorate with time. Whenever landing gears 
on airplanes become a few years old, the pilot looks 
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for them to snap off with almost any landing. Rot sets 
up in wood and it cannot be detected from the outside. 
There are species of insects too which infest wood and 
cause failure, sometimes when least expected. Fabric 
too becomes what airmen call “dead” in time. 

The fabric on the wings of the airplanes that flew 
around the world was dead when the machines got to 
America. Aviators can detect dead fabric by the feel 
of the plane in the air, as it does not climb fast and 
easily as when new fabric is used. A so-called dead 
metal wing is also possible, but tightening a few rivets 
or bolts would undoubtedly overcome this defect. Also 
when wood breaks, it often splinters and endangers 
the life of pilot and passengers. This occurs in 
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Elaborate Airplane 
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the event of crashes, and airplane crashes must be 
taken into consideration, for as long as flying is done 
accidents will happen. It is the same with automo- 
biles, trains and steamships. 

An ideal airplane fuselage would perhaps be one 
shaped like a projectile which could be heavily padded 
inside, yet stay intact after striking some object with 
great force. In fact, metal containers for the safety 
of pilot and passengers in aircraft are now being de- 
signed along these lines. 

It is well known how wood swells when it becomes 
wet, and how it warps in the sun. These two charac- 
teristics are certainly undesirable for airplanes. A 
change of one-sixteenth of an inch in some parts of an 
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(Left) Comes This Beautiful 
of the Air-Cooled Type 


Block of Solid Steel 
Cylinder 





The Fastest Airplane in the World (Above) Equipped with 
Metal Propeller. Note the peculiar shape of the blades near 
the hub, a design from experiments with metal propellers. 


The metal bullet-shaped cap at the end is for streamline 
effect 
Side of a Fusilage (Left) of All-Metal Airplane Showing 


Same Corrugated Steel Covering as in Wings. The exhaust 

pipes of the engine extend out only a few inches from the 

metal side. Long exhaust pipes are necessary in wood and 
fabric construction on account of the fire hazard 
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airplane will greatly affect its flying qualities. When- 
ever wood warps or swells enough to start the glue, 
holding wood to wood or wood to fabric, serious things 
can happen. The fabric on airplane wings has been 
known to blow off in the air with disastrous results. 
In the rainy tropics airplanes of wood and fabric are 
very unsuited. Constant trouble is experienced with 
the glue and warping of the wings. 


Metal Propellers 

Wood is even being supplanted by metal in air- 
plane propellers. Wooden propellers have always given 
trouble on account of the moisture affecting the glue. 
These propellers are made by glueing, under high pres- 
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sure, several layers of wood together, then cutting out 
the blades and, with all the care and skill put into the 
making, no way has been found to prevent splitting. 
Metal tips have been used with great success, however, 
for several years. The metal tips are usually of cop- 
per, and they offer protection to the thin blade. When- 
ever a wooden propeller passes through rain or hail, 
the blade becomes knicked and finally out of balance. 

An all-metal propeller has now been produced and 
the highest speeds ever made by man have been with 
this propeller. One of the most interesting forms of 
metal propeller is one that is very excellent and can be 
easily bent with the hand like the blade of a butcher 
knife, but when it is whirling it is quite rigid. Centrif- 
ugal force does the work. 


Fire Hazard and Metal Planes 


The fire hazard in metal airplanes should be much 
less than in those of wood and fabric, contrary, how- 
ever, to the experience with one type of all-metal ma- 
chine used temporarily by the United States Post Office 
Department. Fabric and wood catch fire very quickly 
and, fanned with a 90-mile wind caused by the passage 
of the airplane through the air, it takes but a moment 
for a machine to become a wreath of flames. 

In a metal machine, with the fuel containers re- 
moved a sufficient distance from the fuselage, time for 
a landing should always be had after a fire breaks out. 
But the fire hazard in the air has practically become a 
thing of the past in flying. Very seldom does a fire 
break out in the air, but gasoline tanks still burst when 
a machine crashes to the ground, and here most of the 
fires occur. An airplane wing made of metal could be- 
come redhot without affecting its lifting qualities in 
the air. 

Metal does not soak up water like wood and fabric. 
An ordinary wooden airplane will soak up over 100 lb. 
of water on a damp day, and flying boats with large 
wing areas will take up 700 lb. of water on rainy days. 
Water of course runs off metal like a duck’s back. 
While iron is of course susceptible to rust, this draw- 
back is not considered as bad as rotting in wood. 

This one factor (not soaking up water) alone is put 
forth as sufficient for the use of metal wings, and it 
overcomes the original weight difficulty. When the 
weight is considered and the progress in iron work re- 


Joint Safety Meeting to Be Held at Baltimore 
in January 


Plant safety conditions and the functions of plant 
medical departments are among the topics of a con- 
ference to be held at the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, 
Jan, 23, under the joint auspices of the Baltimore 
Safety Council, the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers and the engineering section of the National 
Safety Council. 

Frank J. Roberts will represent the steel group 
and E. Everett Gibbs the sheet metal and can manu- 
facturers’ group, at a symposium on safety kinks, 
safety equipment and educational stunts. Exhibits and 
slides will be used to illustrate the addresses at the 
symposium at which several industries will be repre- 
sented. At the luncheon meeting, Dr. R. W. Locher 
will outline the function of plant medical departments. 
Addresses on industrial ventilation, illumination, plant 
design and housekeeping methods will be given at the 
evening session. There will also be discussion of ex- 
hibits of first aid material, industrial chairs and other 
equipment. 

Dr. L, A. Shoudy, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, Pa., will speak at the evening session. 
“Hindsight vs. Foresight,” a new film of the National 
Safety Council, will be shown at the conclusion of the 
dinner meeting. 
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membered, one gets a glimpse of metal wings even 
lighter than those of wood and fabric. Good strong 
sheet metal of 0.004-in. thickness has been produced. 

With metal used in aircraft of standard design, a 
great uniformity of parts would result. This would 
be economy of upkeep and repair. An airplane owner 
could land and buy a new airplane wing like stopping 
and buying a new automobile fender. Wood does not 
admit of shaping like metal, which is another advan- 
tage for the latter, for in airplanes there are many 
needs of unusual shaped members. Metal strut fit- 
tings have long been used. Metal parts of an aircraft 
can be easily manufactured in bulk, but not so with 
wood. 


Metal Planes for the ‘Next War 


In case of another war, metal airplanes would no 
doubt spring up overnight. The armor features as 
well as the ease of manufacture in quantity would be 
large controlling factors. But it is a mistake to imag- 
ine that ordinary wood and cloth airplanes can be 
converted into metal machines by merely substituting 
metal for wood or fabric. An entirely new angle of 
engineering is involved. The technical data on metal 
tension and compression, etc., are entirely different from 
wood and metal construction. It is a science and, it 
may be said, an art too, within itself. 

Today really two schools of manufacturers have 
sprung up—the metal, and the wood and fabric. The 
reliability of the technical data in metal work miti- 
gates far toward working out scientifically the data 
necessary in correct airplane construction. With all 
that has been done, the science of airplane construction 
is so involved that it will take many years yet before 
enough data will be compiled to enable a manufacturer 
to know all about the machine he builds. 

The scientific mind likes to build upon the most re- 
liable figures obtainable. And these are certainly to 
be found among the metal workers. When bridges be- 
gan to be constructed of steel instead of wood, engi- 
neering with wood became practically a lost art until 
airplane building came along. Of course carpenters 
used principles in constructing houses of wood but the 
science necessary for highly technical work like air- 
planes was not found. So, taking all the factors into 
consideration, one can scarcely doubt that the future 
airplane will be of metal construction. 


Pacific Coast Steel Co. Takes Over Southern 
California Iron & Steel Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20.—The Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., Rialto Building, San Francisco; today took over the 
plant of the Southern California Iron & Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. The Pacific Coast Steel Co., of which Elliott 
M. Wilson and D. E. McLaughlin of San Francisco are 
president and vice-president, respectively, now has 
plants in South San Francisco, Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle, Wash., and the Southern California plant is a 
new link in its chain. The company was incorporated 
May 13, 1909, a consolidation of the Portland Rolling 
Mills, the Seattle Steel Co. and Pacific Ceast Steel Co. 

In May, 1924, it increased its capitalization from 
$1,000,000 to $6,000,000, and distributed about two- 
thirds of the new capital stock to stockholders. The 
capital structure was changed to bring the company’s 
capitalization on a parity with its assets account, which 
at that time was listed at $5,778,110. The stock dis- 
tribution was equivalent to a 400 per cent stock dcivi- 
dend. The company manufactures open-hearth steel 
products, and has an annual capacity of 300,000 tons. 


The Southern California plant has a capital stock - 


of $1,500,000, with its net income listed at $113,045, 
and its gross revenue at $1,801,000. Its plant is lo- 
cated between Vernon and Huntington Park and covers 
25 acres. 
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Wise Use of Mineral Wealth Imperative 


Prosperity Rests Upon Natural Resources, Largely Coal and Iron, 


Which Must Be Conserved—Assets Which Have Made 
the Nation Great Are Being Lavishly Exploited 


BY RICHARD F. GRANT 


\ 7 ITH the close of another prosperous year for 
the business and industry of our country it is 
fitting that we should pause for a moment to 
consider the bases upon which much of this prosperity 
is supported and sustained. 

For the first century of its national existence ‘his 
country was largely an agricultural nation. Even as 
late as 1892 four-fifths of our exports were made up 
of agricultural products. 

During Colonial days our attempts at manufactur- 
ing were immediately stifled and the colonies were en- 
couraged and permitted to produce and export only raw 
materials. It was many years before the United States 
recovered from the effects of this policy. Our indus- 
trial renaissance came late, fully a third of a century 
behind Great Britain, but, thanks to a benign Provi- 
dence that endowed us liberally with vast deposits of 
the important natural resources, we have advanced rap- 
idly and during the past few decades have attained 
world leadership in the great basic industries. 

The history of our industrial advancement is largely 
the history of iron and coal. These two minerals, the 
backbone of our mechanical achievements, have sup- 
plied the metal for our tools and engines and the fuel 
and power for motivation. Without them our modern 
industrialism would not be possible. 


Great Increase in Production 


Starting with 3000 tons in 1820 we have seen our 
annual production of coal much more than double each 
decade. Since 1910 the rate of growth has been slower 
—the increase being some 20 per cent recently. 

Similarly our iron production was but 20,000 tons 
in 1820. During the next ten years the industry made 
an increase of 725 per cent and has continued to grow 
at a rate of 80 per cent per decade until 1918. Since 
then there has been a slackening, although during the 
past two years we have approached our war time peak 
production. 

From its start in 1860 we have seen our petroleum 
production more than double each decade, reaching the 
enormous total of almost three-fourths of a billion 
barrels for the year 1923. 

The year 1845 marks the beginning of our copper 
industry with a production of 112 tons, mainly from 
the newly discovered Michigan deposits—an amount 
which some of our larger mines now produce in a few 
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hours. During the rest of that decade production in- 
creased 50 per cent per year. Since then it increased 
on an average of more than 80 per cent per decade until 
the after-the-war slump in 1919. 

Aluminum is another metal which has shown a phe- 
nomenal growth. This industry started with a total 
production of 75 tons during the first seven years 
(1883-90) of its existence and grew to an output of 
over 100,000 tons annually during the war period. 

The progressive increase in production of many of 
our minor natural resource commodities, lead, zinc, sul- 
phur, phosphate, cement, and others, is equally im- 
pressive. Practically all of them have increased at 
least 50 per cent per decade and some of them have in- 
creased, at times, as much as 50 per cent in a year. 


Where Are We Drifting? 


While we may properly take pride in the growth of 
these industries and the place they have taken—we 
lead the world in the production of petroleum, coal, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, sulphur and phos- 
phate—it is high time for us to stop and consider 
where we are drifting. 

President Coolidge recently called attention to our 
timber situation, pointing out that our reserves have 
been reduced to 746 billion cubic feet, while the annual 
cutting rate is 22.4 billion and the increment through 
growth is but 6 billion—briefly, that we are using up 
our timber four times as fast as it grows. 

Our timber reserve is visible. Foresters and cruis- 
ers can be sent into the woods to measure the supply, 
the amount of devastation and the rate of growth. 
Unfortunately we cannot estimate our mineral reserves 
with the same degree of accuracy. Consider petroleum. 
Some of our leading authorities state that at present 
rates of production our known reserves will be ex- 
hausted in 20 years. The exact figure is immaterial. 
Double or treble it, if you wish. One cannot ignore the 
fact that the oil situation is sufficiently serious to cause 
the Secretary of the Interior to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a permanent commission to carry on the 
work of the present temporary commission and outline 
a national policy for this commodity so essential to our 
modern industry and national security. 

Although we are in a more comfortable position as 
regards our reserves of coal and iron—our economists 
inform us that at present rates of production our sup- 





As president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Richard 
F’. Grant has been an able advocate of conservation of natural resources 
of the country and of the following of a sanely progressive policy in the 
industrial affairs of the nation. He has traveled widely since his election 
last June to his present position. His policies have been a natural result 
of his studies at college and his long business experience. Mr. Grant was 
born in 1870, is a graduate of Yale, practiced law for a time in Duluth, 
was a member of the Minnesota Senate, and in 1909 was appointed general 
counsel of M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. He became a partner in that 
firm in 1917 and in 1923, when its interests were taken over by the M. A. 
Hanna Co., he was made vice-president. 
President Wilson a member of the National War Finance Committee of the 
American Red Cross and served as chairman of the membership and finance 
drives for Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky in 1917. 


Mr. Grant was appointed by 
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plies will last many hundreds of years but with a steady 
decrease in grades and increase in costs—we must see 
to it that they are exploited wisely and prudently. The 
reserve tonnage in some of the leading districts is al- 
ready diminishing rapidly, predicating changes in the 
importance of some sections and shifts in centers of 
manufacturing not only in this country but throughout 
the world. 

The minor commercial metals, copper, lead and zinc, 
present problems approaching in seriousness that of 
petroleum. With each of these metals consumption 
and production have progressed recently more rapidly 
than replacement by discovery of new deposits and our 
known reserves at present rates of production will last 
at most but a few decades more. 

Modern developments in the iron and steel industry 
have made specially important minerals, such as man- 
ganese, chrome, tungsten, vanadium and molybdenum. 
These ferroalloys each have their peculiar part to 
play—manganese as a purifier; chromium for hard- 
ness and non-corrosive qualities; vanadium for tough- 
ness and torsional strength, particularly for gears, 
piston rods, transmission shafts and gun barrels; 
tungsten for its self-hardening quality, indispensable 
in high-speed tools. 


Minerals of Great Importance 


They have become so essential that the War De- 
partment has listed them as strategic minerals of 
critical importance. Exhaustive studies of each have 
been made by committees of specialists appointed by 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society and the Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. Their reports 
deserve careful consideration. They set forth a grave 
situation. 

The manganese committee reports that we produce 
less than 10 per cent of our requirements; that our 
total reserves amount to little more than two years’ 
supply should importations be cut off, and this can 
be produced only at double the present price; and most 


Three and One-Half Million Automobiles 


During the first 11 months of 1924 American auto- 
mobile manufacturers have turned out 3,015,511 pas- 
senger cars and 333,637 trucks, according to revised 
figures of the Department of Commerce. If December 
shows a total of 200,000 in both classes, or 28,500 less 
than November, the .aggregate for the year will be 
about 3,550,000 vehicles. 

Except for the first three months, 1924 did not pro- 
vide so large a production of automobiles as was had 
in 1923. The year started out with a rush and March, 
with 348,356 cars, showed the highest monthly figure 
ever recorded, with the exception of May of last year, 





Second Only to 
1923, the Year Just 
Closed Provided 
More Than 3,500,- 
000 Cars, About 10 
Per Cent of Them 
Trucks. Some 80 
per cent: were of 
the light type, both 
in passenger cars 
and in trucks 
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significant of all, that these small reserves would not 
be immediately available during an emergency. In 
fact, during the first year we could produce only 23 
per cent of our needs. 

The reports of the other committees are equally 
significant. They point out that our reserves of most 
of these minerals are extremely limited and that 
domestic production is depleting further these already 
scanty deposits while there are few replacements, or 
even the possibility of replacements, by discovery of 
new ore bodies. 


Building Up the Country 


Our rapid exploitation of our natural resources and 
their conversion into tools, machines, communication 
facilities, cities and other forms of material wealth 
has been a necessary and important factor in building 
up our country, but we must appreciate that it has 
been at no small price. We have but one crop of 
minerals. We have drawn on them at an unprecedented 
rate. We still have much—more, indeed, than many 
less fortunate nations. It is incumbent upon us to 
use our remaining assets in a manner that will yield 
the greatest possible return to this and succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Much can yet be done by elimination of waste, 
by better utilization and by technical improvements. 
Some two-thirds of our petroleum and one-third of our 
coal is left in the ground—probably never to be re- 
covered. Approximately two-thirds of our forest cut 
is lost. Our best steam engines develop less 
than 15 per cent of the fuel energy put into them. 
There are many other instances. Such problems are 
important to all industry, but they are vital to the 
natural resource industries. 

We, therefore, expect these groups to take the lead 
in research, studies and investigations of our mineral 
resources and the formulation of policies which will 
assure a continuance of the prosperity of American 
industry and the general welfare of the nation. 


which had 350,460. The slump after April, however, 
was pronounced—so much so that June provided less 
than two-thirds the number of the preceding June and 
no month since March has equalled the corresponding 
month of 1923. 

Comparative figures for the first six months, the 
first eleven months and (except for 1924) the entire 
year are shown in the table: 


First Six First Eleven Entire 

Months Months Year 
Passenger cars, 1924.... 1,806,515 ee ae 
Passenger cars, 1923.... 1,830,956 3,361,744 3,637,216 
Passenger cars, 1922.... 1,036,568 2,131,824 2,339,839 
RNG REEG. « é5.0cenecks 191,712 a cusnmies 
Prudim, 198s visccccnesd 200,250 348,672 376,444 
TWUGNE, B0ee eke scecceads 116,174 226,273 246,679 
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the Germans completed the construction of a 

huge floating dock specially designed for the test- 
ing of their submarines, which had assumed so much 
importance in their naval prosecution of the war. This 
floating dock was entirely unique in build. Over 400 ft. 
long and 130 ft. wide, with a cylindrical chamber 40 ft. 
in diameter and weighing about 2000 tons, running its 
whole length, the dock presented a wonderful feat in 
marine engineering skillfulness. 

The burden of this tremendous cylinder, made of 
1%-in. thick plates, did not detract from the graceful 
lines of the whole structure, as will be seen from an 
accompanying illustration. The dock was capable of 
being submerged so that it could receive the submarine 
into its chamber, where hydraulic pressure afforded the 
tests required. That is why it was known as the sub- 
marine testing dock, but it was in addition a floating 
dock, inasmuch as it could drydock two submarines as 
well, each being berthed between the walls and the out- 
side of the cylinder on either side. 

It is immaterial now to conjecture whether in the 
short time following its completion just prior to the 
cessation of hostilities its usefulness justified its con- 
ception, but it is certain that in all the skill and in- 
genuity which devised its massive construction no sem- 
blance of an idea was foreshadowed as to the ultimate 
use to which it was to be put. No doubt the British 
Admiralty, into whose hands it came after the armistice, 
considered its usefulness concerning the testing of their 
submarines, but whether they did not appreciate the 
method or whether international arrangements forbade 
their adoption of it, the submarine-testing floating dock, 
on being offered to shipbreakers, found its way into 
the hands of Cox & Danks, Ltd,, one of the biggest com- 
panies of steel merchants, stockholders and shipbreak- 
ers in Great Britain. 

To them, at first, it was just a breaking up job in the 
ordinary way of business. All shipbreakers have per- 
haps a vestige of regret in demolishing a fine piece of 
work, and it was particularly so here. Sentiment of 
this kind was, however, not entirely suppressed, and 
when the dock had been towed to the firm’s shipbreak- 
ing depot at Queenborough and berthed with the dread- 
noughts Erin and Orion—the demolition of which was 
being performed by the firm under the terms of the 
Washington conference—Cox & Danks, Ltd., invited 
about 300 members of the Institution of Mechanical 


\ the end of 1918, just before the end of the war, 





*Co-director with E. F. Cox of Cox & Danks, 168 Regent 
An event to which the author 
frequently refers with undisguised pleasure is his shaking 
hands with the American round-the-world airplane fliers while 
he was standing on the small part of the Hindenburg that it 
was possible to board. 
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Huge Floating 
Dock, Designed for 
Submarine Testing, Came 
Into British Hands and Is 
Now Used for Recover- 
Sunk at 
Flow 


ing Ships 
Scapa 






BY G. ATKINSON* 


Engineers to view the dock and observe its unique fea- 
tures. . 

It was only a week or two and the huge cylinder 
began to disappear and the resultant plates were going 
to British mills for rerolling. Still the potentialities 
of the dock for a greater sphere than the provision of 
rerolling plates and scrap clamored for expression. It 
was E. F. Cox, managing director, who, realizing the 
tremendous lifting capacity of the dock, wanted some- 
thing big to lift. It was perhaps a little ironic that he 
should conceive the notion of attempting the lifting of 
the German sunken warships at Scapa Flow with a 
German floating dock. About a week’s prospecting at 
Scapa Flow showed him that here was indeed some- 
thing big enough to lift. 

The Germans scuttled their ships in June, 1919, it 
will be remembered, and during five years they had 
been regarded as a hopeless and unprofitable proposi- 
tion by salvage experts. Mr. Cox was fairly confident 
he could do it. Expert salvage opinion was against 
the idea and the managing director of Cox & Danks 
had never had anything to do with salvage work in his 
life. The fundamental asset was the dock, and he 
backed his own convictions by embarking upon what is 
believed to be the biggest salvage enterprise known. 
Four of, the sunken German destroyers and the capital 
ship Hindenburg were purchased from the Admiralty 
at a price “as is where is,” and an option secured on 
the major portion of the remainder. 

The demolition of the dock was now being carried on 
under Mr. Cox’s own supervision. Paradoxically, his 
direction turned the destruction of some parts into 
construction of others. The cylinder entirely disap- 
peared, and one side-wall and part of the under-struc- 
ture were cut away as indicated in the pictures. It 
will be seen that along the new face of the pontoon 
6 in. diameter steel shafting fitted with specially de- 
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signed 42-in. diameter pulleys with a face shaped to 
take either cable chain or wire ropes were erected run- 
ning the whole 400 ft. of length. The other wall was 
allowed to remain and was converted into workshops 
fitted with compressors, generators, drilling machines, 
lathes and a miscellany of other machines and tools to 
provide the self-equipment of the dock. 

Twenty triple-geared hand winches each with a 
capacity of 10 tons direct off the drum were bought. 
Twenty pairs of five and six sheave blocks with 20-in. 
sheaves, all specially made and capable of a lift of 
nearly 150 tons each, with their complement of 4-in. cir- 
cumference wire rope, were next installed for working 
in conjunction with the winches. This constituted prac- 
tically all the preliminary work at Queenborough, but 
the whole structure of the dock was refashioned and 
transformed until it was difficult to recognize the orig- 
inal old in the converted new. 

Were it possible to attribute to an inanimate thing 
the knowledge of its own destiny, to this dock might 
be attributed a foreknowledge of the work it was to 
attempt, judged by the difficulty experienced in get- 
ting it off the mud and afloat again. A fortnight of 
real, earnest and dogged striving, day and night as tide 
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THe Submarine Testing Cylinder 

Was Removed, as Was Also One 
Side Wall, and Along the New Face 
Were Fitted 6-in. Steel Shafting and 
20 Hand Winches, as_ Indicated 
Above 


AttEe Towing 700 Miles Over 

the North Sea to the Gale- 
Swept Scapa Flow, the Dock Was 
Cut Across Its Width, Requiring 
Under-Water Cutting, Transforming 
the Dock into Two Pontoons, Which 
Could Face Close to Each Other 
Over the Berth of the Sunken Vessel 
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succeeded tide, saw the dock moving only inches nearer 
floating. Successfully in the end, however, but at the 
expense of three irrecoverable weeks of good weather 
in the spring, which could be ill afforded, the perse- 
verance of tugs, winches and men in grim endeavor was 
rewarded and the dock was floated. 

She was an awkward thing to tow 700 miles over 
the North Sea. Three tugs took charge of her and 
after an eight-day voyage she reached Scapa Flow in 
safety. Readers will probably know that Scapa Flow 
is that large stretch of water where are the Orkney 
Islands and which was one of the concentration points 
of the British fleet during the war—a wild and deso- 
late part where the barrenness of the land is unre- 
lieved by a single tree and the sea subject to tem- 
pestuous squalls. 

The dock was not the slightest use for its purpose 
as one piece, but motives of safety on the voyage and 
economy in towing rendered the cutting of the dock 
into two parts necessary at Scapa Flow instead of at 
Queenborough. Cutting a steel structure into two is 
easy in the ordinary way, but a good deal of work had 
to be done under water. Finally this further stage in 
It was cut 


the alteration of the dock was completed. 
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across its width, not lengthwise, and two pontoons 
evolved. 

It will be observed that the sides with the shafting 
and pulleys affixed were made to face each other, and 
each pontoon had its own set of 10 winches and 10 
pairs of lifting blocks so that a cable could be pulled 
over each of the corresponding pulley-wheels. Three- 
inch thick studded wrought iron cable chain had been 
made fast to the blocks ready for passing over the 
pulleys when the pontoons were towed out from the 
firm’s base at Lyness—an Admiralty depot during the 
war, taken over by Cox & Danks, Ltd. 

The pontoons were moored over the destroyer V 70, 
one on each side of her position. By means of divers 
the lengths of heavy cable chain were passed over the 
pulleys on the one pontoon, under the hull of the 
sunken destroyer, up on the other side and over the 
corresponding pulley on the other pontoon, and of 
course made fast to the block. Ten lengths were passed 
under in this way. When it is remembered that each 
winch’s direct lifting power was 10 tons and that the 
block multiplied the power by about 15 times, it is 
easy to calculate the capacity of the whole. 

That “the strength of a chain is in its weakest link” 
Mr. Cox had not entirely overlooked; but these heavy 
chains were ready to hand from the firm’s dread- 
noughts and in a sense cost them nothing but their 
scrap value. That they might not be strong enough to 
withstand their heavy load was not disguised, but if 
they did, so much the better, and they were tried. 
The V 70 had been lifted 8 ft. from the bottom when 
number 10 chain cracked and then broke. The load 
was then on the others and one after another the 
chains snapped, broken links flying about the pon- 
toons in an alarming manner. Fortunately there was 
no casualty. 

This first attempt was successful only in that it 
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demonstrated that the ship could be lifted; and it was 
significant that three lengths of wire lifting rope which 
had been used with the cable chain stood the strain. 
The winches and blocks had also justified their special 
workmanship. 

Nine-inch circumference flexible steel wire ropes 
were quickly brought into service and passed under the 
hull, the ship being tilted slightly to make this easier. 
In passing the ropes under it had to be remembered 
that the destroyer was considerably longer than the 
pontoons and that unless something like an even bal- 
ance was obtained the result might be disastrous. 

Everything was ready on the night of July 31, and 
the hours intervening before 4 a. m., Aug. 1, when the 
tide was dead low, were full of suspense and excite- 
ment for all concerned and particularly so for Mr. 
Cox, whose whole gigantic scheme was in a few hours 
to be proved either a success or a failure. It was no 
trifling thing to have gone so far and the cost up to 
that time was in the neighborhood of the equivalent 
of $150,000. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning of Aug. 1 the winches 
were manned, taking spells of about 20 turns every few 
minutes. By fractions of inches and assisted by the 
rising tide the destroyer left its bed. The winding of 
the winches continued and the prize was feet from 
the bottom. The firm’s own two tugs now took in 
tow the two pontoons with their captive, and commenced 
slowly to bring them to the shore, By noon the top 
hamper of the destroyer was showing and had been car- 
ried 2 miles to the sandy shore of Mill Bay. Success 
had been achieved in a truly wonderful way, not a 
hammer, not a spanner had been used during the whole 
time; it was just the steady winding of 80 men on 20 
winches, and no hitch of any kind marred the morn- 
ing’s work. All the winding of the winches had, of 
course, produced a state of “chock-a-block” with the 
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Each of the Two Pontoons Has Its Own Set of Ten Winches and Ten Pairs of Lifting Blocks and, 3-in. Wrought Iron Cable Chain 
Failing, 9-in Circumference Steel Wire Ropes Were Substituted 
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IVEN Fair 
Weather, One 
Boat Is Raised 
Every 14 Days 
and, Beached in 
Shallow Water, 
Are to Be Seen 
the V70, the 
$53, S55, G91, 
G38 and _ §52, 
Raised Between 
Aug. 1 and Oct. 
13, 1924 


pulley blocks, and the next operation was to take out 
lengths of surplus lifting rope and re-reeve the blocks 
so that a higher lift up the shore could be obtained 
and the vessel successfully beached and the pontoons 
cleared. 

The V 70 presented a remarkable picture. Fes- 
tooned with seaweed, her guns draped with pieces 20 
and 30 ft. long and 3 to 4 in. thick; overhung with 
marine growth, she did not look very imposing as a 
ship of war. But she had been lifted out of 10 fathoms 
of water which had done their worst with her. So 
was the V 70 brought up on Aug. 1. Mr. Cox had 
estimated he would “get” one ship every 14 days, bar- 
ring accidents and given good weather. One wreck had 
been salved; the scheme needed no perfecting, and it 
devolved into a case of mass production. The S 53 was 
raised on Aug. 13; the S 55 on Aug. 29; the G 91 on 
Sept. 12; the G 38 on Sept. 27; the S 52 on Oct. 13. 

That fulfilment of the program brings us up to the 
time of writing. Bad weather is having its effect upon 
the progress of the work now, but right through the 
winter, at those times when it is at all possible, 
Cox & Danks, Ltd., will endeavor to pick up these 
destroyers until the spring brings quicker work. 
Some of them will be sold to other British ship- 
breakers, and some broken up by the firm at the ship- 
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HE German 
Destroyer V 70 
Came up Festooned 
with Seaweed and 
Nearly Disguised 
with the Over- 
hanging Marine 
Growth 





breaking depot it has established on the spot at Lyness. 

Cox & Danks, Ltd., have now definitely bought out- 
right from the Admiralty a total of 26 destroyers and 
the two battle cruisers—Hindenburg and Seydlitz. They 
expect to have the Hindenburg afloat early next year, 
all being well. This is an entirely different proposition 
with a part of her upper structure above the water at 
low tide, and the Sedylitz on her side. How these two 
will be brought up remains to be seen; the confidence 
of Mr. Cox is just as great concerning them as it was 
in the face of contrary opinion with the others. 


In the final decision rendered by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, relating to patent 
rights on alternating current transformer are welders, 
it was decreed that Claude J. Holslag is sole inventor. 
The patent to him was issued on June 3, 1919, and 
was assigned to the Electric Are Cutting & Welding 
Co., 152-58 Jeliff Avenue, Newark, N. J. The rights 
extend to welding from an alternating current trans- 
former, no matter what its construction, and the right 
to license the use of such apparatus until 1936. 


Steel furniture shipments in November are reported 
by the Department of Commerce at $1,410,362, com- 
pared with $1,472,902 in October and with $1,339,425 
in November, 1923. The current figure represents about 
the average fer the past 15 months. 
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Better Outlook for Machine Tools in 1925 


Factors That Will Work for Greater Demand and Living 
; Prices Include Western Development and 


Restricted Immigration 


BY FRANK A. SCOTT* 


Sarre a HE machine tool 
: industry has just 


come through an- 
other year of struggle 
against many difficult 
conditions, and will 
have but small profits 
to show for its labors. 
The year 1924 opened 
with fair promise and 
the spring months de- 
veloped an encourag- 
ing volume of business. 
Throughout the sum- 
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after the results of 
the election were 
known, there was but 
little demand for new 
equipment and a very 
marked hesitancy in 
placing orders. 

Naturally, the war left its aftermath of excess 
machinery equipment on the market and in the war- 
expanded plants; and the presence of this vast un- 
digested volume of tools has been the cause of most 
of the machine tool manufacturers’ problems since 
1920. It is generally reported now, throughout the 
industry, that the end of this used tool market is in 
sight. 
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FRANK A. SCOTT 


Prosperity Ahead with a Proviso 


Coincident, then, with the appearance of a new 
era in American business—for the year 1925 promises 
no less—we witness also the disappearance of the 
greatest danger that ever overhung the American 
machine tool industry. On every hand there is evi- 
dence that 1925 will be a year notable in American 
business achievement; provided—and the proviso can- 
not be over-emphasized—provided industry and labor 
exercise self-restraint and avoid such increases in cost 
and price as might overload the business vehicle. The 
spirit of conservatism which has been inculcated by 
four years of liquidation and reconstruction must rule 
still if we wish to reap the most from the present 
opportunity. 

The American railroads, after a good year in 1924, 
appear to be entering upon an even better year in 
1925. Farming conditions unquestionably are better 
than a year ago. Here are two of the largest con- 
suming groups in the country, quite evidently pre- 
pared to buy from the metal working industries. The 
producers of iron and steel, farm machinery, railroad 
and electrical equipment, automobiles and trucks, are 
going to reflect this condition in their activities. 
Building volume promises to be large and will in- 
fluence plumbing supply, pipe, radiator and other 
similar lines. This all bears a promise of good busi- 
ness for the manufacturer of standard machine tools. 


Changes in Demand 


The automatic machines designed for special work, 
in certain lines, are less popular than they were. 





*President Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. 
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Many items of cost and loss have developed in their 
use which were not anticipated—so that highly devel- 
oped standard machines, whether automatic, semi- 
automatic or hand, ride more securely today than they 
did four years ago. 

European conditions have improved notably; and 
while indubitably foreign competition is more compe- 
tent and greater in volume than before the war, never- 
theless there has been a growing volume of foreign 
demand during 1924. American machine tools still 
hold the lead in design, workmanship, accuracy and 
productive ability. They cost more, and this higher 
price affords the foreigner his opportunity. 


Bearing of Pittsburgh Plus 


The decision in the Pittsburgh plus case will also 
advance the machine tool business. The natural result 
of this decision will be to accentuate the westward 
swing of metal working industry. The Chicago ter- 
ritory has been exceedingly important and productive 
for many years. Its importance is about to be em- 
phasized. 

From restricted immigration also the machine tool 
industry may expect help. Work must be done. What 
cannot be done by hand must be performed by ma- 
chinery. 

Better Outlook in Prices 


So far as there was any general movement in the 
prices of machine tools in 1924, it was upward. The 
present conditions and the outlook would indicate that 
prices will trend upward. There is no reason to ex- 
pect lower cost either of material or labor, and manu- 
facturing organizations will be working at a disad- 
vantage during the early part of any period of pros- 
perity, for they have all been reduced and will need 
reinforcement as soon as volume increases. 

It is perhaps a sad commentary that after 60 years 
of service to the metal working industry, such as no 
other country in the world has ever had, the American 
manufacturer of machine tools is still pleading with 
his customers to be allowed to charge enough to live 
and keep the industry in the way of advancement. 
The first cost of machine tools has been over-emphasized 
during this period of depression. They must be sold 
and purchased on the basis of return on investment; 
considering the cost of the engineering effort which 
goes into their design, no other basis would be fair. 
Too often the price is compared with that of a purely 
consumer product. A machine tool is a_ long-lived 
product, and its buyer should have no use for it at all 
unless he sees his way clear to make a profit on it 
over a term of years. The American machine tool has 
been a highly efficient, dependable, but too modest, 
servant. It is the master tool of industry, and it 
blushes every time the fact is mentioned. 

The Scriptures contain a frightful story of seven 
lean years. The American machine tool manufacturer, 
remembering this, recalls that he has had but four. 
He almost hesitates to believe that the period of de- 
pression in his industry is over, and that he may look 
forward with confidence into 1925, although all the 
conditions observable in the business barometer seem 
to indicate this. 
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The conclusions reached by the author in the following analysis are: 


1—We are recovering from a major business recession 

2—Under the stimulus of easy money and inflationary tendencies, however, the re- 
cession has not been sufficiently prolonged to insure any great or long continued 
expansion 

3—Prices and industrial output can hardly increase more than a few months before 
overproduction will be in evidence. Halting retail trade, on the one hand, and 
overcapacity in basic industries, on the other, make that probable 

4—There is still a chance that the inflationary tendencies may make further head- 
way and result in a boom, but at present this does not seem probable. The lim- 
ited purchasing power of consumers and the caution of dealers seem likely to 
prevent the existing inflation in bank credit from developing into a speculative 
pyramiding 

5—Money rates are firming and will soon advance; but are not likely to reach high 
levels in 1925 

6—The first half of 1925 will probably be a fairly profitable period for most busi- 
nesses, but the second half is still doubtful. 
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What 1925 Has in Store 


Why First Half Promises to Be Fairly Profitable Though a Halting in 
Business Expansion May Come by February or March, 
Leaving Some Doubt as to Later Trend oe A 
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BY LEWIS H. HANEY 


HAT there is such a thing as the business cycle cent. 
few economists deny. The assumption of recur- 
ring ups and down in industry is fundamental in 
business forecasting. 
This does not, however, mean that the cyclical 
swings of business are uniform or regular. As a mat- 


Both the period of decline and the amount of 
the recession are such as to conform to the conditions 
of the usual business cycle. Moreover, since June there 
has come a rebound in industrial activity which sug- 
gests the usual recovery. Many students of the cycle, 
therefore, are predicting a long continued upward trend 


ter of fact, the periods of rise and of fall vary mate- 
rially in length, and there is a wide difference in the 
heights of business peaks. 

Just at present the cycle question is acute. Have 
we recently been at the bottom of a major business de- 
pression? Are we now in the course of an upswing 
in a major cycle? Will the upswing carry through for 
the most usual period—say twenty months to two 
years? These are vital questions. 

To most observers it seems that business did touch 
the bottom of a cycle last summer. Clearly, industrial 
production and railroad tonnage reached a major peak 
about May, 1923, and after that fell off for a period 
of 13 months. The decline amounted to about 25 per 
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in business, 

Unfortunately, however, business cycles are not 
exact, and mechanical analogies and empirical reason- 
ing are apt to break down. Above all, a careful exam- 
ination of business data does not entirely support the 
optimistic conclusions of these observers. 


Our Position in the Business Cycle 


To begin with, the decline from the 1923 peak was 
far from sharp. It was broken by a false recovery 
in the early months of 1924, which was of considerable 
proportions. For instance, the average daily rate of 
steel ingot production in March, 1924, was actually 
higher than that of April, 1923. These facts have 
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R. LEWIS H. HANEY is director of the New York University Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Formerly a professor of economics in the 


~s 


universities of Michigan and Texas, and author of books on “Business 
Organization,” and “Railway Transportation” and “Economic Thought,” 
Dr. Haney brings to his work of business analysis a thorough grounding 
in economic principles. During the war he was in charge of important 
cost finding work and advised the War Industries Board on price fixing. 
In the field of business research he has made a notable contribution in the 
discovery of a forecasting line which, during the last five years, he finds 
has, without fail, anticipated business trends by four to six months. During 
1925 Dr. Haney and his bureau will contribute to THE IRON AGE a weekly 
section on business trends and the iron and steel industry. 
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tended to prevent a condition of drastic liquidation and 
depleted stocks which generally occurs during reces- 
sion, and which is the occasion for subsequent recovery. 

Furthermore, the upturn this fall has been unusual- 
ly sharp. The bottom has been narrow. There has 
been no prolonged trough and irregularity. Produc- 
tion jumped from an index of 116 per cent of the 1921 
average in June up to 136 per cent in October. This, 
again, suggests that the process of liquidation may not 
have been sufficiently thorough to lay a basis for a 
great and prolonged upswing. 

In confirmation of this idea, attention may be called 
to data concerning stocks of commodities in first 
hands. Toward the end of this year commodity stocks 
increased and were less than 3 per cent under the high 
point reached in April. This condition differs mate- 
rially from that at the bottom of the 1921 depression. 
In August, 1921, stocks of commodities reached a peak, 
as usual in depression, and then fell off with minor in- 
terruptions till May, 1923. But now we find stocks 
holding near their high level after five months of in- 
dustrial upturn. 

Stocks of pig iron at merchant furnaces have fallen 
from the peak of June 30, but are far greater than at 
the 1921 peak—perhaps 40 per cent greater. 

Commodity stocks are a very sensitive index and 
the foregoing facts are not encouraging. They sug- 
gest greater limitations on industrial expansion than 
usually exist at the end of a major recession. They 
indicate the absence of any drastic liquidation. 
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Fig. 1.—Trend of Pro- 
duction and Railroad 
Traffic in Recent Years. 
(The figures are index 
numbers based on the 
monthly average of 


i el | | 1921 as 100.) Note 

an the peak in May, 1923, 

a and the subsequent 

NP downward trend to 
June, 1924. The sharp 


gains at the end of 
the year are apparent. 
An important point is 
the sharper increase in 
production than in 
railroad traffic, which 
probably means a pres- 
ent tendency toward 
accumulation of stocks 
in first hands 


1924 


Finally, there is the fact that unfilled orders for 
basic commodities are in general relatively small, i.e., 
small in comparison with output. Take steel, for ex- 
ample. The unfilled orders for the United States Steel 
Corporation at the end of November were only about 
32 times the average daily ingot production, while in 
November, 1921, they were 58 times the daily ingot 
production. Such a situation in varying degrees is too 
common in other industries. It suggests that the back- 
log of demand for supporting a boom is rather slender. 

At this point the much talked of “hand-to-mouth 
buying” of the last year or two comes into the picture. 
Such buying cuts two ways. It holds back speculative 
operations but at the same time it keeps the dealer 
well up to his requirements. It prevents both excess 
stocks and deficient stocks. Probably there is little 
prospect of any great deferred buying. Rather the out- 
look is for continued caution. 


Business Cycle Probably Shortened 


It is probable that the period of the business cycle 
has become somewhat shorter. Caution and better in- 
formation tend to keep business men close to shore, 
which in turn makes business ups and downs less violent 
and consequently shorter. 

In a good many industries, too, the existence of 
over-capacity tends to make the swings shorter and 
sharper. In iron and steel, over-capacity is undoubted. 
Witness the sharp expansion in February and March, 
and again in August. Operating at about 76 per cent 
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Fig. 2.—Trend of Wholesale Prices and the Interest Rate. 
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The interest rate is now evidently about to follow 


prices upward 
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Fig. 4.—The Dotted Curve Shows the Business Forecasting Line Which the Author Has Developed. That it accu- 
rately anticipates changes in steel ingot production is apparent. (The steel curve is adjusted for long-time 


trend and seasonal variation.) At the end of the year 
prices, P, and volume of commodities, V) indicates a 
next February or March, and leaves 


of capacity, our steel works produce enough to satisfy 
all normal requirements of the national and foreign 
trade. 

The foregoing reasons, and others to be mentioned, 
make it doubtful whether business in general, or the 
iron and steel industry in particular, should expect a 
long continued upswing to begin at this time. It seems 
more probable that expansion will continue at a fairly 
rapid rate during the early months of 1925, but that 
it will be checked rather early in the year. 


The Demand for Basic Products 


The demand outlook for basic products is only fair. 
Here the strongest features are: (1) better grain 
prices, (2) better railroad earnings, (3) recovery of 
certain laggard industries. 

Owing to a world shortage, grain prices have under- 
gone a phenomenal advance. At the same time, grain 
crops in the United States have been good, and our 
grain farmers have benefited largely, although by un- 
usually heavy fall marketings they have not secured 
the full benefit. As a result farm debts in the grain 
sections have been largely liquidated, and an improved 
basis for rural demand in 1925 has been laid. 

The railroad outlook is encouraging. Traffic has 
increased nearly 9 per cent since August (See Fig. 1), 


the forecasting line (which shows the ratio of commodity 
halt in the current business expansion to come about 
us in doubt as to the trend thereafter 


making due allowance for seasonal variation, and, with 
economical operation, net earnings have gained mate- 
rially. While the carriers will earn less than 5 per 
cent in valuation for the year 1924, they have exceeded 
that rate considerably in the last few months and 
should show further gains. They have proved to be 
the strongest factor in the demand for iron and steel 
this year. 


Equalization Among Industries and Prices 


One of the strongest features in the general indus- 
trial outlook is the gradual recovery of a group of in- 
dustries which did not share in the 1923 boom. That 
boom was supported chiefly by building activity and 
automobile demand. In 1925 it is not likely that we 
will see any such level of building as occurred in .1923 
and 1924, and it is doubtful if automobile production 
will show much further expansion. But textiles, farm 
machinery, machine tools, leather, fertilizers, coal, cop- 
per, and oil have hardly recovered since 1921. Now 
the future of these industries is brighter. Each ap- 
pears to have seen the worst, and in various degrees 
all are picking up. This should go a considerable way 
toward filling in the gap occasioned by the less favor- 
able outlook for the building and automobile markets. 

Apparently farm machinery producers are operat- 
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Fig. 3.—Trend of Do- 
mestic Trade. Both 
curves are adjusted 
for seasonal variation. 
Toward the end of 
1924 wholesale trade 
was increasing more 
rapidly than retail 
trade 
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ing at better than 60 per cent of capacity. The ma- 
chine tool industry, after several poor years, is looking 
up. It therefore seems reasonable to conclude that, 
while some of the heaviest users of iron, steel, and 
other basic products, have only a moderately good out- 
look for 1925, the total demand should be at least 
normal. 

The foregoing suggests another improvement in 
the general business situation which has occurred dur- 
ing the last year, namely, the trend toward equilization 
in prices. The general price level has recently ad- 
vanced, the gain between July 1 and Dec. 1 being about 
9 per cent (See Fig. 2), but perhaps the salient feature 
is that in general the prices of individual commodities 
have so moved as to bring them nearer to the average. 
The amount of divergence among prices of different 
commodities has been reduced. Cloths and clothing (the 
highest group) have come down, while chemicals and 
drugs (the lowest group) have risen. This makes for 
a better balance and for more uniform prosperity. 

It may be noted in passing that the metal group 
has fallen further below the average of all commodities. 

Fig. 2 shows how commodity prices in 1924 first fell 
and then advanced. On Dec. 1, the price average was 
higher than at any time since early 1923, when the long 
advance following the 1921 depression was checked by 
overproduction and banking policy. The interest rate 
lags the price trend by about six months, and is now 
evidently about to follow prices upward. The abnor- 
mally low level of money rates is clearly shown. 


The Trade Outlook 


In considering demand and prices the condition of 
trade should receive attention. Fig. 3 shows that 
toward the end of 1924 wholesale trade was increasing 
more rapidly than retail trade, which indicates that 
retailers in general were buying more heavily in com- 
parison with their own sales. This reversed the earlier 
trends. The danger at the beginning of 1925 is that 
retailers will become overstocked. 

Retail trade in 1924 has been disappointing. Its re- 
cent trend does not indicate any material growth in 
consumer demand, and supports the conclusion that 
consumer purchasing power is not gaining. (There is 
a larger factor of “normal growth” in the curve of 


retail trade, which explains why the curve lies so far 


above the wholesale trade curve in 1924). 

As to foreign trade, during 1924 the trend of our 
merchandise imports was downward from February 
to August, followed by a sharp recovery. The general 
trend of exports was upward. »“d especially following 
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July. The outstanding feature has been the heavy ex- 
ports of grain and cotton, which have been unusually 
large in quantity. The high prices of these commod- 
ities have also swelled the value figures. 

The United States being a creditor nation, the fun- 
damental tendency is toward increased imports and a 
less “favorable” balance of merchandise trade. Thus 
far this tendency has been counteracted by the back: 
wardness of European industrial conditions and the 
large foreign requirements of grain and cotton. Dur- 
ing the next two or three years, however, the funda- 
mental tendency must assert itself. 

One of the big questions of the next few years is, 
How can a creditor nation export more than it im- 
ports? The thing does not seem possible for any ex- 
tended period. Certainly the outlook for iron and steel 
exports is not bright. In 1924, our exports of semi- 
finished and finished steel have shown some tendency 
to decline. At the same time our imports of finished 
steel have been running considerably above the 1923 
rate, and September and October imports of pig iron 
and scrap were much above those of 1923. Our ex- 
ports have not been holding up to those of the leading 
foreign nations. Severe competition is in prospect. 


Finance 


It remains to mention the financial situation. Money 
has been abnormally easy during most of 1924, but it 
is hardly to be doubted that the bottom was reached in 
September and October. (See Fig. 2). Call loans are 
ruling firmer and commercial paper rates have advanced 
slightly. It is practically certain that interest rates 
will advance moderately during the first part of 1925. 
This conclusion follows from the upward trend of com- 
modity prices, expanding industry, and contracting 
bank reserve ratios. There has come a turn in the net 
flow of gold to this country and increased exports of 
gold suggest that in 1925 our excessive holdings will 
be diminished. Also, of late, reserve bank deposits 
have shown a tendency to decrease, at least in relation 
to loans and discounts. 

So enormous is our gold stock, however, and so 
moderate is the business expansion in sight, that no 
high level of interest rates seems likely to be reached 
next year. The resources of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are being little used by the member banks. 

The sharp recession which occurred in steel produc- 
tion during 1924, and the almost equally sharp recov- 
ery, are shown in Fig. 4, together with the course of 
a curve which anticipates changes in the business cycle 
by four to six months. 





New Extension Courses in Iron and Steel at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Further developments in the policy to extend its 
educational facilities wherever there is a need are in- 
dicated in a report from Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy showing that two additional extension courses 
for iron and steel makers have been established this 
year in communities outside of Pittsburgh. Both 
courses are on “The Principles of Iron and Steel Mak- 
ing,” and are given one night a week for 26 weeks. 

One is being conducted in Woodlawn, Pa., in co- 
operation with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
The other is given in Midland, Pa., in cooperation with 
the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. In each instance, 
the course has been instituted for the special benefit of 
the iron and steel workers employed in the cooperating 
plants, although any others interested in taking the 
work may enroll. 

Both courses are similar in substance to the first 
extension course offered last year at Tarentum, Pa., 
in cooperation with several steel companies operating 
plants in that community. The classes consist chiefly 


of lectures, followed by informal discussions, covering 
the following topics; historical review, elements of 
chemistry and physics, blast furnace, pig iron, gray 
iron castings, malleable castings, wrought iron, crucible 
steel process, Bessemer processes, acid and basic, open- 
hearth processes, acid and basic, Talbot, Monell, and 
other special processes, duplex process, electric fur- 
naces, steel castings, ingots and their peculiari- 
ties. 


Both courses are being conducted by the depart- 
ment of mining and metallurgical engineering, of which 
Prof. Fred Crabtree is the head. According to the 
report, the enrollment in each class is about 25 students. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, and Otto H. Kahn, New York, have been 
elected to the committee of trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute, according to an announcement from Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker, president of the institution. Other 


new elections to the committee this year include E. M. 
Herr, president of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.; Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of the Western 
Electric Co. and J. C. Hobbs, of Painesville, Ohio, the 
first alumnus of the institution to be appointed. 
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“Everything Gets Back to the Ingot” 


N his office wall at 71 Broadway, New York, 

President James A. Farrell of the United 
States Steel Corporation has a photograph which 
no doubt has served to point many a conversation 
with those who have discussed with him there the 
problems of the industry. It is reproduced on 
this page. Hanging just back of the president 
as, he sits at his desk, it is in full view of the 
visitor, and attention is readily drawn to it by 
the legend a draftsman has inked in: “Every- 
thing Gets Back to the Ingot.” 

Since the ingot is back of every calculation in 
the steel industry, whether quantitative or quali- 
tative, or of whatever sort, it naturally has held 
the pivotal place in all the planning that has 
marked the evolution of Steel Corporation 
capacity from 9,500,000 tons at the beginning 
in 1901 to roundly 23,000,000 tons 
23 years later. 

The growth of the Steel Corpo- 
ration capacity, as with that of the 
whole country, has been a constant 
process of correcting dislocations 
between steel mill, or ingot, capac- 
ity and that of dependent finishing 
mills. Always existing finishing 
mills are capable of rolling more 
ingots than the steel mills can 
make, but always it is incumbent 
on management to see to it that 
the gap is not too wide. 

Every steel company that has 
a wide range of finished products 
has found at times that one or 
two lines are in greater demand 
than others, due to special activity 
in the consuming trades in which 
those particular products find their 
outlet. For example, in 1923 the 
sheet and tin plate and the tube 
subsidiaries of the Steel Corpora- 
tion had a larger demand for their 
products than could be supplied by 
the ingot capacity on which these 


THE PRIMACY OF 
THE INGOT 


Reproduction of a Photo- 
graph in the office of 
President James A. Far- 
rell of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 












companies ordinarily draw. To have put more 
of the corporation’s ingot capacity at their dis- 
posal would have caused a shortage of steel in 
other departments—bar, structural and wire 
mills, for example. The result was the purchase 
of outside steel for the two companies that were 
under special pressure. 

In war time, the problems of the director of 
steel supply at Washington and of the cooperat- 
ing committee of steel manufacturers often 
reached an acute stage by the coming in simul- 
taneously of greatly increased requisitions for 
ship plates, shell steel, rails, barb wire and struc- 
tural shapes. The final apportionment was made 
only after protracted argument, in which the 
point was labored again and again by the steel 
distribution committee, of which Mr. Farrell was 
chairman, that no magic could create 
ingot supply, and that the full satis- 
faction of demand from one part of 
the war machine would simply mean 
the breaking down of another part. 

In the matter of quality, also, the 
legend on the ingot photograph at 71 
Broadway has had frequent applica- 
tion. If the ingot is sound, there is 
substantial assurance that the fin- 
ished product will meet the specifica- 
tions. On the other hand, if there are 
defects in the ingot, the chances are 
against their correction in the subse- 
quent processes. Therefore, again, 
“Everything gets back to the ingot.” 

It was this primacy of the ingot 
that influenced the choice of the pastel 
painting reproduced on page 35 as 
a feature of this issue of THE IRON 
AcE. The artist, Roderick D. Mac- 
Kenzie, has produced in pastel a re- 
markable set of steel works views, 
which were on exhibition in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute held in 
New York in October, 1923. In the 
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43 pictures Mr. MacKenzie painted, dealing with iron 
and steel works, the dominant purpose was the por- 
trayal of the spirit of flame and heat and its control 
by the ingenuity of man. Mr. MacKenzie spent the 
whole of every night in a period of two weeks in the 
steel plant in which he painted his “Stripping the 
Ingots.” As column after column of the orange-hot 
ingots were being stripped of their molds, the artist 
tells us that he studied and portrayed “the effect of the 
vibrating heat in the form of vibrating color that 
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radiated from them, and the last two nights were 
given to the discovery of just two final shades of color 
necessary to complete the effect.” 

It was remarked by visitors to the collection as 
shown in New York that this ingot pastel gave them 
well-nigh the sensation of heat. Similarly in respect 
to his handling of color, for the light effect, a sincere 
tribute was paid to the artist by one of the workmen 
in the steel plant who said as he looked at the finished 
picture, “How would it look in the dark?” 


Prospects for Machine Tools in 1925 


Few Large Industries Make Equipment Purchases at Proper Time—Some 
Machines Do Work in One-Fourth the Time of Five Years Ago 


BY E. F. DUBRUL* 


HE current business cycle is working out for the 

machine tool industry about as usual. In other 

words, other industries have revived to a con- 
siderable extent, and while some few wise buyers of 
machine tools are anticipating their wants and placing 
orders at the proper time, while material is still low, 
and while labor is available and efficient, the revival in 
the machine tool industry is lagging behind the revival 
in other industries. This is the usual experience. 

It is remarkable that with all the study that has 
been given to the business cycle and its effects, so few 
large industries have seen the wisdom of making their 
purchases of equipment at the proper time. The ma- 
chine tool industry is always called upon to furnish 
additional equipment when its customers suddenly 
wake up to the fact that they have reached the limit of 
their labor supply, though a few efficient competitors 
anticipate their wants and buy labor saving machinery 
ahead of that time. Then the machine tool users call on 
the builders to go to the rescue with much needed equip- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, by that time the users 
have cleaned up the labor market; labor is less efficient 
because there are so many jobs available, material is 
high, and there is a grand scramble for everything in 
the shape of supplies. 





*General manager National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati. 
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In the course of time this policy of deferring pur- 
chases to the last minute has compelled the machine 
tool industry to provide peak-load facilities, and nat- 
urally the buyers of machine tools have to pay a price 
that covers the cost of any idleness waiting for their 
demand to materialize. 

All the signs point to such demand coming on dur- 
ing 1925, just as it has come on every other period of 
activity. If a few large buyers of machine tools would 
only anticipate their wants they would find it very 
much to their advantage. 

The demand in the approaching period of activity 
will naturally be for the newer and more efficient types 
of machines that the industry has been developing dur- 
ing the last few years. There have been very many of 
these machines, in practically every group, touching 
every subdivision of the art of cutting and forming 
metal and showing decided advances in design. Some 
machine tools are so efficient that they are doing work 
in as little as one-fourth the time required on the ma- 
chines of the vintage of 1920. It is astonishing that 
with this greatly increased efficiency the larger buyers, 
who would be expected to have their own interests 
keenly at heart, have not acted any differently in the 
way of placing orders than heretofore. They are wait- 
ing for the boom to overtake them. When it does, they 
will wish they had ordered long before. 
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The Moving Average of Machine Tool Orders Is Based on 100 for the First Quarter of 1920 and Therefore Lies 


Lower in the Diagram Than the Curve of Orders on All of 1920 as a Basis. 
irons out month by month fluctuations in making comparisons with the pig iron production curve 


Mr. DuBrul, 
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The moving average curve, used by 
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The Airplane Photograph Shows Under Construction in the Foreground the Billet Storage and the Skelp Mills, Beyond 
Them the Pipe Mills with Stock and Shipping Building in Between and at Right Foreground the Edge of the Coke 
Plant of the illinois Steel Co. 
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First Units of Gary Tube Company 


Lap- and Buttweld Pipe Mills End on Opposite Sides 
of Central Stock and Shipping Building— 
Continuous Skelp Mills 


BY GEORGE F. TEGAN 


HE National Tube Co. will soon be producing pipe 
in the Chicago district, since its subsidiary com- 
pany, the Gary Tube Co., has practically com- 
pleted its pipe mill, the first leg of the journey toward 
a complete works capable of producing pipe from the re- 
ducing of the iron ore to the finishing operations of pipe 
making. National Tube Co. officials and engineers in 
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charge of new construction never have been known 
to act as though they thought the world was built in 
a day and in its newest plant there is ample evidence 
of deliberation in engineering and a reflection of the 
fact that the company is building for the future. Co- 
incident with the construction of the pipe mill the com- 
pany has been building homes for employees and the 
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electric street railroad has been extended to the plant, 
and through a system of subways it is possible for the 
men to reach their positions without being exposed to 
the weather or the dangers that lurk in the open spaces 
around steel plants. There is a thoroughness to engi- 
neering details, whether it concerns the mills, or the 
homes of the employees, or the shelters which have 
been provided at the car stops. 

The new plant, which is located in Gary near the 
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are strung out at Lorain, they abut on opposite sides 
of the central stockhouse and shipping building at 
Gary. This arrangement makes possible the loading 
of cars with buttweld, lapweld or seamless pipe without 
the necessity of shuffling them. 

The pipe mill of the Gary Tube Co. is located near 
the eastern end of the company’s property, thus leav- 
ing space for the other units of the complete works, 
comprising skelp mills, three of which are now under 
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by-product coke plant of the Illinois Steel Co., between 
Lake Michigan and the Calumet River, will be capable 
when running full of producing 34,000 tons a month of 
butt and lapwelded pipe of % in. to 20 in. in diameter 
and seamless drill pipe and casing 4 in. to 12 in. diam- 
eter. This means that roughly the present capacity of 
the National Tube Co. will be increased by about 30 
per cent. Until the company becomes self contained 
through the construction of blast furnaces and steel 
works, the steel to be used will be furnished from one 
of the works of the Illinois Steel Co., and other United 
States Steel Corporation subsidiary. 

The Gary unit has been compared with the Lorain 
plant of the National Tube Co. in layout, but there is 
one essential detail in which the new plant differs, and 
that is that, while the lapweld and buttweld furnaces 


construction, and steel works and blast furnaces, which 
will be built later. 

The various units making up this plant consist of 
five buttweld pipe mills, four lapweld pipe mills, one 
seamless pipe mill, coupling shop, job shop, machine 
and blacksmith shops, galvanizing plant and accesso- 
ries. The buttweld mills will produce pipe ranging 
from % in. to 3 in. in diameter; the lapweld mills pipe 
and casing from 2 in. to 20 in. in diameter; and the 
seamless mill drill pipe and casing from 4 in. to 12 in. 
in diameter. The rated capacity of these units operat- 


ing in full is approximately 34,000 tons of pipe per 
month, as stated. 

The roofed area of the mills and shops is in excess 
of 33 acres and the buildings are connected so that 
access may be had to practically all portions of the 
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plant without getting from under cover. The unique 
feature of the layout is the central stockhouse and 
shipping building to which the finished product moves 
without cross or counter currents in the flow of mate- 
rial from the point of entry of the raw material. This 
building is 220 ft. in width by 1200 ft. in length, run- 
ning north and south. The pipe mills and shops extend 
to the east and west, the lap mills, seamless mill, coup- 
ling and job shops being on the west side and the butt 
mills and galvanizing shop on the east side. This is a 
very compact arrangement, resulting in a minimum 
handling of material. 

The group of buildings occupies a quadrangle ap- 
proximately 1300 x 1700 ft. The buildings housing the 
two large lapweld mills and the seamless mill are each 
128 ft. wide by 648 ft. long, while the two small lapweld 
mill buildings are each 112 ft. by 648 ft. A skelp stor- 
age building 88 ft. 6 in. by 1032 ft. long parallels the 
stockhouse building on the furnace end of the lap mill 
group of buildings. Of the five buttweld mill build- 
ings, three are 64 x 672 ft. and two are 80 x 744 ft. 
in plan. 

In order that the plant may be reached with ease 
and safety the entrance arrangements have been care- 
fully worked out and provide a roadway and street rail- 
road extension north from Virginia Street to the south- 
ern boundary of the company’s property, thence east to 
the pipe mills; there is a bridge over the Calumet 
River, and a subway under the railroad tracks of the 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern Railroad. An employ- 
ment office and watchman’s station is located at the 
Virginia Street entrance. At the pipe mills the road- 
way is depressed and passes under the street railway 
and railroad track into the mill yard. Shelter houses 
are built here along the street railroad tracks for the 
protection of waiting passengers against the elements. 
From these shelter houses, passage ways lead to the 
subway through which the road passes and the office, 
mills, and shops can be reached from it by means of 
underground walks and thoroughfares. 

A restaurant operating on the cafeteria plan is 
located at the pipe mills to enable employees to obtain 
hot, wholesome and substantial food at a minimum cost 
and with the assurance that the interest of the em- 
ployees and not profit is the governing factor in its 
operation. 

An emergency hospital with the usual facilities and 
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equipment has been provided for rendering first aid to 
the injured and for taking care of minor injuries and 
sudden illness. A trained nurse, under the direction 
of a doctor, is constantly in attendance. This hospital 
is located at the north end of the roadway from Vir- 
ginia Street. 

There is also under construction at this time one 
14-in. continuous skelp mill, one 16-in. continuous skelp 
mill and a 42-in. universal mill to roll the plates re- 
quired for the various sizes of pipe. 

In order to house employees properly, a group of 
286 dwelling houses is being erected. The bulk of these 
are located on the east side of Gary within walking 
distance of the main entrance of the plant. The dwell- 
ings are of an attractive and substantial character, and 
contain four to six rooms each, and are erected on lots 
40 x 125 ft. located on paved streets. 

The houses are being rented to employees on a rea- 
sonable basis, but it is the intention of the Gary Tube 
Co. to encourage employees to purchase them under the 
home owning plan inaugurated by the United States 
Steel Corporation which permits the employee to ac- 
quire a dwelling house upon a small initial payment 
followed by monthly installments, the deferred balance 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

Seventy of these dwellings have been completed and 
are now occupied, 113 are nearing completion, and con- 
tracts are being placed at the present time for 103 ad- 
ditional ones. ; 

The clearing of the site, general grading, excava- 
tions, and concrete work for building columns, sub- 
ways, sewers, conduits, furnace tubs, and other work 
of this nature was done by the Mellon Construction Co 
The mill and shop buildings, complete, including struc- 
tural steel work, masonry and sheet steel walls, roofs, 
and roofing, steel sash and glazing, etc., were con- 
structed by and under the supervision of the American 
Bridge Co. All stacks are made of hammer welded pipe 
and were fabricated at the Christy Park Works of the 
National Tube Co. and erected by the American Bridge 
Co. The bending, welding, and heating furnaces are 
built in monolithic concrete tubs. 

The official personnel of the plant is: F. W. Water- 
man, manager; Thomas Patterson, superintendent; 
William Bark, assistant superintendent, and George 
A. Passmore, chief clerk. Approximately 2300 men 
will be employed in the pipe mills and auxiliary shops. 


Twenty-five Years of Progress in Mechanical Equip- 
ment for Foundries 


BY G. P. FISHER 


HE art of making castings is one of the oldest 

mechanical arts, dating back to the very beginning 
of civilization. Yet the basic principle of pouring the 
molten metal into a form or mold is essentially the 
same today as it was centuries ago. While progress 
was made from time to time, the greatest changes 
have taken place during the past twenty-five years. 
This period has witnessed the introduction of many 
important mechanical devices, such as molding ma- 
chines, electric cranes, conveyors, trolley systems and 
other labor-saving equipment, which have made pos- 
sible quantity production on a scale never dreamed of. 


*The author, who is foundry superintendent, Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill., recently discussed the question of 
progress in the foundry before the Chicago Foundrymen’s 
Club. 





One of the most outstanding features is the almost 
universal application of material handling machinery; 
this includes cranes of various kinds, overhead trolley 
systems, conveying systems, electric tructractors, air 
hoists, elevators, ete. While some of these things were 
in use before 1900, their application was limited and 
the designs of that day were crude and entirely unfit 
for present day requirements. Foundry operation in- 
volves an enormous amount of material handling, some 
authorities claiming that the production of a single 
ton of castings involves work equivalent to handling 
168 tons of material. It is evident, therefore, that the 
wide use of material handling machinery accounts 
for enormous savings in time and labor. 

Another important feature is the improvement in 
methods and equipment for handling sand before and 
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after molding. In most foundries the shoveling gang 
has been replaced by mechanical conditioning equip- 
ment, such as power-operated sand mixing, screening 
and cutting machines, conveyors and storage bins for 
handling prepared sand to the molding floors, etc. 

As to the actual process of molding itself, the devel- 
opment of a varied line of molding machinery is per- 
haps the most notable achievement—without which it 
would be impossible to manufacture on the vast scale 
of quantity production as practiced in our modern auto- 
motive foundries. Twenty-five years ago the molding 
machine, like the automobile, was given little serious 
consideration; today it is a practical necessity in many 
shops. 

In the preparation of cores we also see much im- 
provement. Formerly all cores were made by hand and 
baked in more or less crude types of ovens. Today we 
see very efficient core-making machines and a variety 
of scientific ovens (operated by gas, powdered coal, fuel 
oil or electricity) covering all conditions. of work; 
besides the stationary ovens for large work (designed 
for cars or racks), we also have small portable ovens 
and drawer type ovens particularly adapted for han- 
dling small work and hurry-up jobs. Rod straightening 
machines are also an important item in the proper 
operation of the modern core-room. 


Handling Charges in Melting Department 


When we come to the melting department, the great- 
est improvement is in the mechanical handling of the 
charges. The selection of equipment for this depart- 
ment depends largely on the tonnage handled, but there 
is no installation so small that it cannot profit by 
simple handling equipment. In the larger foundries it 
is usually desirable to have an electric traveling crane 
in the yard for unloading scrap and pig iron, also sup- 
plies and delivering to the storage piles. This saves an 
enormous amount of labor. 

Charges are made up on cars in the yard and trans- 
ferred by an electric truck to the cupola house, where 
elevators carry the charging cars to the charging plat- 
form. An ideal arrangement is to have the charging 
fleor so arranged with a suitable track system that 
there is a continuous movement of loaded cars to the 
cupolas and a return of the empties to the yard for 
reloading. Power-operated machines for dumping the 
charges into the cupolas are proving very valuable and 
effect remarkable savings in labor. 

The utility of cranes and other carrying equipment 
has already been mentioned. Their use extends to all 
departments, including the distribution of hot metal 
from the cupola to the molds. The modern electric 
traveling crane affords a delicacy of control, permitting 
the greatest care in drawing patterns, closing flasks 
and pouring molds. Much improvement has also been 
made in the design and construction of ladles. Designs 
are now on the market which are absolutely self-lock- 
ing and yet easy to operate. Ladles of this type are 
not only a big advantage from the mechanical point of 
view but a decided advance toward “safety first.” 


The Modern Cleaning Department 

In the cleaning department we also see much prog- 
ress. The crude stave non-exhaust barrels have been 
largely replaced by the steel-plate exhaust type of mills 
equipped with dust-controlling systergs so that the mod- 
ern mill room is no longer the suffocating dust room 
of former days. Sandblasting machinery is a relatively 
recent development of great benefit to the cleaning 
department, resulting in better cleaned castings and 
reduced labor. Another mechanical device of great 


value to the cleaning department is the oxy-acetylene 
welding torch for cutting risers and gates and for 
remedying cracks and defects in castings after clean- 
ing. 

In these days of high-priced materials it is usually 
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profitable to recover the iron and coke from the cupola 
dump by the use of cinder mills. In brass departments 
a magnetic separator performs a similar duty. 

Within the past few years equipment for burning 
pulverized coal has been developed to a high degree of 
efficiency, making it a most economical method of firing 
annealing ovens, air furnaces, core and drying ovens 
and boilers. In the malleable foundry especially has 
pulverized fuel achieved notable success. Some of the 
powdered coal systems now on the market are practi- 
cally automatic in operation, dispensing with an enor- 
mous amount of hand labor and producing more uni- 
form results. 


Progress in General Sanitation 


In keeping with the mechanical progress, briefly 
mentioned above, there has been a steady improvement 
in sanitary features. Living conditions in the old foun- 
dries were almost unbearable. During the past 25 years 
more attention has been paid to the human side of 
industry, resulting in better ventilated buildings, sani- 
tary washrooms, dust-free cleaning rooms and more 
tidy conditions all around. It is no exaggeration to say 
that some of the more up-to-date plants, as for instance 
the Ford Motor Co.’s enormous foundry at River Rouge, 
are as clean as the workingman’s home. 

As to the future development of foundries, it is diffi- 
cult to predict what conditions will be twenty-five years 
hence. We are only beginning to learn something about 
electricity and what it can do for mankind. The improb- 
able dream of today is likely to be the reality of tomor- 
row. Who knows but the cost of electricity 25 years 
from now will be such as to permit the use of electric 
furnaces for all melting purposes? Undoubtedly the 
greatest improvement of the future will be the wider 
application of electrical devices to all phases of foundry 
operation. 


Fire Prevention to Be Discussed at Mid-West 
Safety Conference 


A session devoted to fire prevention will be a fea- 
ture of the annual Mid-West Safety Conference to be 
held under the auspices of the National Safety Council 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Jan. 19. Among other 
addresses there will be one on the use and character- 
istics of small fire extinguishers, and another on chem- 
ical engines and fire hose. 

A symposium on safety kinks, safety equipment and 
educational stunts, at the afternoon session, will be 
illustrated by exhibits and slides. T. H. McKenney, 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago; T. Meisner, American Can 
Co., Maywood, Ill.; and H. D. Herron, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, will be among those taking 
part in the discussions and demonstrations. There 
will also be an address on the dollar side of safety. 
W. E. Worth, International Harvester Co., will preside. 

George Hodge, International Harvester Co., will be 
toastmaster at the evening dinner meeting, at which 
the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. quartet and others 
will provide entertainment. There will also be ad- 
dresses on industrial safety and on building men for 


safety. 


Gas Products Association Convention 


The Gas Products Association, the trade associa- 
tion of the oxy-acetylene industry, composed of pro- 
ducers of oxygen, hydrogen and acetylene gases, car- 
bide, welding and cutting apparatus and supplies, will 
hold its eleventh mid-winter convention at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1925. The con- 
vention will close with a banquet on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 25. 

’ The executive offices of the association are at 140 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, and Charles T. A!len 
is secretary and treasurer. 





Simplification Greatly Benefits Industries 


Elimination of Waste of Iron and Steel Reduces Costs 
and Brings Many Other Highly 
Desirable Results 


BY ERNEST L. PRIEST* 


HE United States produces 64 per cent of the 


No. Items Shown 


world’s steel and consumes 57 per cent. We pro- Cy carey Seterespe 

duce 54 per cent of the world’s iron, and consume _ = — a. ‘farm equipment asses 840 
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raw materials and in- sweeping reductions 
dustrial effort. The iron Comments by Business Men as to made in the class of 
and steel industries have builders’ hardware, in 
not been unaware of this Results of Simplification which there was a slash 
condition. of 71 per cent in the 

The elimination of 66 E reduced our catalog from 17,000 variety of finishes and 


waste in American in- 
dustry is often beyond 
the ability of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer — 
they are wastes imposed 
by competition, by cus- 
tom, and can only be 
remedied by cooperation 
of all manufacturers and 
the cooperation of the 
consumer. That is the 
service which the De- 
partment of Commerce 
has offered—when the 
trades request its ser- 
vice to call the represen- 
tative men together and 
go after the leaks in col- 
lective waste by cooper- 
ative action. 

Numerous groups in 
the iron and steel indus- 
tries have found their 
efforts given unqualified 
support and indorsement 
by the first line of con- 


round,” 


stock.” 
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problems of eliminating ‘ 
waste. The Metal Branch of the National Hardware 
Association of the United States, the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, organizations of hardware 
jobbers and retailers, and other bodies have joined 
forces with them in their effort. 

The major attack in these cases on waste is through 
simplification of dimensions and sizes. The extent of 
the simplifications adopted in general conferences, in 
cooperating with the department by manufacturers, 
distributors and consumers, as applied to the iron and 
steel industries can best be realized by their actual 


record: 
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to 610 items.” 
“Simplification made it profitable for us 
to reduce our line 80 per cent.” 
“What simplification has done for us— 
25 per cent increased sales, 30 per cent 
lower costs, full production the year 


“Larger volume, lower costs, with 6 
items instead of 1600.” 

“We are getting 25 per cent more this 
year from our payroll.” 

“Simplification cut our costs 12 per cent, 
increased production 50 per cent, reduced 
seconds 91 per cent.” 

“Thirty-five per cent lower prices, 25 
per cent smaller inventory, doubled sales 
through simplification.” 

“Twenty times the volume of business 
since simplification.” 

“Our business has grown 20 fold since 
we adopted simplification.” 

“We sell twice as much on half the 


“We increased our volume when we cut 
our line 60 per cent. 


7000 catalog items. Nor 
does it include the group 
of simplifications which 
are now being presented 
to the groups in the 
marine field for indorse- 
ment and adoption. 

But to go back to the 
results of simplification. 
It is only fair to state 
that many individual 
companies have applied 
this method without re- 
sorting to group action 
and without seeking the 
cooperation of the de- 
partment. Typical com- 
ments from those who 
have achieved simplified 
practice either as indi- 
viduals or as parties to 
group action may sound 
like an old-fashioned 
“experience meeting,” 
but one must remember 
that it is a group of 
hard-headed business 
men talking—men who 
don’t let themselves be carried away with an idea, who 
withhold their expressions until they have been “shown.” 

Again, to consider the field of transportation, so 
closely interlinked with the iron and steel industries: 
Simplified practice, as fostered by the Department of 
Commerce, was applied by one great system to the 
things it bought—for the plan works as well for buyer 
as for producer or seller. This system reduced the 
variety of items carried by its stores department from 
140,000 to 78,000, a cut of 44 per cent. And purchas- 
ing agents of a group of railroads cut their service 
stocks from six to three months’ supply, and at the 
same time saved $180,000,000, or 37 per cent. 

In freight car construction, 187 varieties of axles, 
journal boxes, couplers, brake shoes and brake heads 
have been cut to nine, and further studies are being 
made now by the American Railway Association. 
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Preparedness to Save Money and Time 


Army Industrial College Studying Procurement of Mate- 






rials, Labor, Transportation and Power— 


Industry to Cooperate 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


NVENTION and science move so rapidly that they 
bring about quick evolution throughout the multi- 
plicity of activities they touch. Underlying prin- 

ciples upon which these activities rest may remain 
practically unchanged, but their direction and effective- 
ness often are completely altered and greatly intensi- 
fied. Whether used in peace time for constructive ef- 
fort or in wartime for defensive or offensive purposes, 
invention and science have reached out through ail the 
channels of modern-day society and developed refine- 
ments that even a decade ago were mere dreams. War 
itself has become infinitely more than combatant man 
fighting man. It has been developed into an art, deadly 
as it may be, until it has almost attained the superla- 
tive degree. 

Reaching this plane, it has laid its hands on a vast 
array of weapons so that today there is scarcely any- 
thing that comes from the earth, the mine, the mill, 
and even the retail shop, that is not a potential ele- 
ment of warfare. The evolution from primitive days 
to the present in the development and use of weapons 
to preserve life or to take life would, if charted, show 
a line not only devoid of angles but one that would re- 
flect a progressive rise that would be striking to the 
human eye and mind. Perhaps sharpest of all depar- 
tures in the upper trend of such a line would be during 
the period of the World War, and it has been rising 
rapidly since. 

Particularly manifest has become the absolute ne- 
cessity to any nation, if it is to defend itself success- 
fully, to make the fullest possible use of its resources. 
The War Department quickly became aware of this 
fact, partly because of the amazing state of unpre- 
paredness of the United States when it went into the 
World War and the losses of men, money and time that 
were suffered as a result. It was by reason of this that 
Congress, when it revised the National Defense Act 
in 1920, empowered the Assistant Secretary of War, 
among other things, to mobilize industry. The outlines 
for such a plan of mobilization have been well prepared 
and have been published in THE IRON AGE. 


Industrial College Established 


But going further than mere physical preparedness, 
the War Department has developed a plan of industrial 
strategy. With this end in view it established, on Feb. 
25 last, an Army Industrial College in the Munitions 
Building in Washington, which is to train student offi- 
cers of the seven supply branches of the department in 
the economics of industry and to give instruction in the 
best and quickest way to secure the myriad of supplies, 
to transport them and most effectively to use them at 
strategic points. Labor, transportation, power, price 
control of industrial and innumerable other subjects, 
all are included in the curriculum. The Industrial Col- 


lege is to a training in industry and its application to ° 


war precisely as the War College is in its training in 
military strategy. 

In addition to the course of instruction at the college, 
authority has been granted by the Secretary of War 
for the detail of certain selected officers from the various 
supply branches of the Army to the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. Eight army officer students 
began this two-year course on Feb. 1, 1924. The 
Harvard school was designated for the purpose of edu- 
cating these selected officers from the supply branches, 
so that they might develop a concentrated course in 
business administration to be made available in one 
manner or another to a large number of officers of the 
army. This school considers only peace time methods 


ti 


of administration, as distinguished from the training 
given to students in the Army Industrial College. It is 
believed that the education of army officers in general 
business administration will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of procurement agencies. Col. H. B. Ferguson 
has been assigned as Director of the Army Industrial 
College, while Lieut. Col. G. E. Kumpe has been made 
Assistant Director and Major R. H. Somers, Executive 
Officer. 

The first class of the Army Industrial College con- 
sisted of nine student officers who began their five- 
month course last February. The course embraces the 
following subjects, which broadly represent those that 
still are pursued: 

(a) Mission of the office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, the procurement mission of each 
of the supply branches, and means of accomplishing 
these missions. 

(b) Critical study of World War records. 

(c) Resources of the United States in material, 
facilities and possibilities. 

(d) Strategic and critical materials. 

(e) Principles of planning and management. 


Studies Being Pursued 


The curriculum of the college is extensive and 
among other things includes an orientation course of 
reading. This course includes historical matter, Jaws, 
such as the National Defense act, bearing upon the 
question of mobilization of industry, various works and 
reports that grew out of the World War, legislative 
hearings, special subjects pertaining to procurement, 
industrial organization and management which has 
been outlined to the War Department by practically 
all of the big industrial corporations of the United 
States, and many other topics vital to the matter of 
securing supplies and controlling industry during war 
time. The course also includes various problems to 
each of which one week or two weeks of study may 
be given. 

There are such problems as labor—involving the 
general situation of labor that would confront the 
United States in the event of war, the manner of in- 
suring adequate supply of labor for war industries to 
meet the increased load placed upon them, the assump- 
tion being that labor will not be drafted in the military 
sense of the word. Among other problems also are 
those relating to principles involving the computation 
of requirements which are applicable to all supply 
bratiches of the War Department. Such a problem 
takes into account the basis upon which requirements 
may be computed and the methods of operation, special 
factors affecting requirements, such as the necessity 
for accumulation of depot stocks, etc. Transportation 
and power obviously are among important studies be- 
ing made. Tentative allocation of problems gives a 
wider view of studies being made. 

Secretary of War John W. Weeks, at the formal 
opening of the Army Industrial College, pointed out 
that the World War demonstrated the practicability of 
selective service as a means of providing man-power 
in the event of war, but declared that the problem of 
feeding, clothing and equipping the Army had not been 
solved satisfactorily. Therefore, he pointed out, the 
War Department is endeavoring to prepare the nation 
industrially so that the munitions of war, food, cloth- 
ing, transportation, etc., shall be supplied as expedi- 
tiously: and efficiently as man-power. The Secretary 
declared that in case of war it is necessary to under- 
take active hostilities with as little delay as possible 
and endeavor to strike a disastrous blow hefore the 
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enemy is equally prepared. In this connection -he 


added: 

“We have seen the value of the army service 
schools to the combatant branches of the military 
service, and we believe their usefulness demon- 
strates the need for a school which shall specialize 
on the supply problems of the Army. That is what 
we are inaugurating here this afternoon. We want 
to train officers in the supply branches in order 
to provide key men on every type of equipment 
needed by an army. Eventually all members of the 
supply branches should receive instruction in in- 
dustrial subjects. That is our hope for this school. 
The school is more or less of an experiment, to be 
sure, but we believe the experiment will be success- 
ful and that the school will prove of great benefit 
to the nation. The responsibility of making the 
school a success depends largely upon men who are 
to be its first faculty and its first student body. 
In undertaking this work you are performing a 
patriotic service and I hope and believe you will 
devote yourselves to this duty with energy and in- 
telligence and the determination to make this ex- 
periment an important permanent institution in the 
United States Army.” 


Assistant Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis dwelt 
upon the same points as those made by the Secretary, 
but amplified them somewhat. He emphasized the fact 
that the world is constantly developing industrially as 
well as along scientific and engineering lines and be- 
cause of this the supply problem of the future will be- 
come inevitably more complex and vast. 


What Is Expected to Be Accomplished 


With the studies set up and the training it is giving 
officers, the Army Industrial College is expected to fit 
officers for the War Department’s share of the task of 
mobilization and direction of the industrial power of 
the country, just as the War College fits officers to mo- 
bilize, train and direct the man power of the nation. 
It feels that, with a corps of industrially trained offi- 
cers at the helm of the business activities of the Army, 
it will mean the assurance of a degree of military effi- 
ciency never before obtained. The uninterrupted flow 
of supplies is a problem so complex that it requires an 
especially developed personnel for its planning and ad- 
ministration. As pointed out by Mr. Davis, from the 
time iron ore, coal and manganese are taken out of the 
ground; from the time that the tree is felled and cotton 
is planted, until it a'l merges into a complete round of 
ammunition, there must be no cessation in the coordi- 
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nated flow from raw material to the finished product. 


AGE 


~The Secretary added: 


“Experience in the late war demonstrated the 
desirability of decentralizing procurement, and 
turning over inspection and other details con- 
nected with procurement to local agencies which 
can keep in close touch with manufacturers. The 
United States is divided into fourteen procurement 
districts, with headquarters in Boston, Bridgeport, 
New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Bir- 
mingham, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco. In time of 
war each branch wil] be represented in each of 
these cities. 

“We prevent competition for production facilities 
by allocation; ; first, by cooperation with the Navy 
Department; second, by allocating certain factories 
to each supply branch. Each branch gets in touch 
with the factories allocated to it by means of field 
agents who visit each factory personally, determine 
its capacity, and make the necessary arrangements 
concerning specifications, production schedules and 
contracts, 

“Each branch must have specifications for every 
item that it purchases. For all standard commer- 
cial articles, commercial specifications are used. 
For special military articles, it is important that 
consideration be given to the manufacturing proc- 
ess to be used, so that a suitable article may be 
manufactured in quantity, and as rapidly as needed. 
All non-commercial specifications prepared in the 
War Department must be submitted to manufac- 
turers for comment before approval, in order to 
take advantage of the factory view-point. 

“When our plans are completed, we can visualize 
a picture of the day should war come upon us 
again. Telegrams to the fourteen district head- 
quarters will in turn initiate telegrams to thou- 
sands of manufacturing plants. Each plant will 
know exactly what it is to produce and when de- 
liveries are to be made. It will have before it a 
copy of a contract that it will be expected to sign. 
It will have plans and specifications of the articles 
it is to produce and, if necessary, jigs, gages and 
dies, immediately production will start and, in 
critical articles, at least three months on the 
average of waste, inefficiency and confusion will 
be avoided. 


“Each manufacturing plant will have been 
assured an uninterrupted flow of raw materials, 
of power and of transportation. Where an article 
is so complex that it consists of component parts, 
the program will be so balanced that production 
on all items will proceed simultaneously.” 
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Prices of [ron and Steel and Other Products 


Analysis of Basic Data Shows Metals Lower Than Most 
Other Commodities—Changes in Past Year 
Indicated 


BY SIDNEY G. KOON 


T intervals during the past few years comparisons 
A have been made in THE IRON AGE of the relative 
level of prices of iron and steel products to those 
of other types of commodities. To form a uniform 
basis for comparison, prices in all cases have been re- 
ferred to their several levels in 1913 on the assumption 
that 1913 prices were in general logically related to 
each other. In some specific instances this assumption 
may be untenable, but as a general proposition it may 
be regarded as satisfactory and, particularly, it affords 
a good measure of reference because of the widespread 
use of that year as a basis for price relatives of all 
descriptions, 
Articles covering this subject have been published 
in THE IRON AGE of June 26, 1924, page 1870; Jan. 3, 
1924, page 108; Jan. 5, 1923, page 37, and Jan. 6, 1922, 
page 97. The products covered might be grouped under 
two headings, one being the relative figures for groups 
of commodities reported upon monthly by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, this including re- 
spectively farm products, foods, cloths and clothing, 
fuel and lighting, metals and metal products, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs, house furnishings, mis- 
cellaneous and the weighted total for all commodities, 
in which 404 separate items enter. 
Specific items under survey include finished steel 
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goa. and Iron Items, at 40 
to 52 Per Cent Above 1913 
Prices, Are Below the General 
Level of “All Commodities” and 
Below Most of the Separate 
Items Shown. Particularly are 
they below building materials 
and the clothing and house fur- 
nishing items. The metals as a 
whole are still lower, as some 
of the non-ferrous metals—cop- 
per, for instance—are below 
their 1913 levels 
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and pig iron, both being based upon THE IRON AGE com- 
posite price; five fuels: bituminous coal, anthracite coal, 
Pennsylvania petroleum, gasoline and furnace coke; six 
building materials: yellow pine, red brick, lime, plate 
glass, cedar shingles and steel beams; five items of tex- 
tiles and clothing: raw cotton, cotton sheeting, raw silk, 
worsted suitings and women’s shoes; six items of foods: 
mess pork, smoked ham, white potatoes, flour, milk and 
granulated sugar. 

In addition to the table showing the quoted prices, 
which are drawn from a variety of sources, some official 
and others market reports of various trade and other 
publications, three diagrams are shown, each of which 
indicates the percentage excess above 1913 of the pres- 
ent price and the price of one year ago. One of the 
diagrams carries the story back on a few items with 
monthly records through the past four years. In the 
cases of the specific items shown in the columns, the 
shaded upper part of the column shows the difference 
between present prices and those of a year ago. Where 
this shaded portion has diagonal lines, the present price 
is lower than that of a year ago. Where the shaded 
portion is dotted, the present price is higher than it 
was a year ago. 

It is evident from a study of the historical changes 
over the past four years that finished steel prices are 


HANGES in Price During the 

Past Year Are Indicated by 
the Shaded Portion of the 
Vertical Bands Representing the 
Several Products or Groups of 
Commodities. Diagonal shading 
is used in cases where today’s 
price is lower than that of last 
year; dotted areas where to- 
day’s price is the higher of the 
two. It is notable that the 
diagonal areas predominate ex- 
cept in the foods. In the cases 
of hams and of “all commod- 
ities,” the level was the same 

in each year 
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Four Years of Price Changes in Finished Steel and Steel Beams, Compared with Cloths and Clothing and Build- 
ing Materials and with the General Average of “All Commodities’ Reported by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


closely in line with the general level of commodity 
prices. December figures for the latter are not yet 
available. In November the “all commodities” item 
stood at 53 per cent above 1913, while the finished steel 
was 49 per cent “up.” Steel bars are considerably lower 
than the average for finished steel and correspondingly 
still lower than the all commodities price. Building 
materials, on the other hand, remain more than 70 per 
cent above 1918, while cloths and clothing are about 90 
per cent above the base. 

Similar indications are shown in the other diagrams. 
Steel beams, for instance, at 40 per cent above 1913, are 
far lower than any of the other building materials, with 
the exception of shingles. Pig iron at 44 per cent 
above 1913 is considerably lower than the figure for all 
commodities and is lower than a considerable number 
of the detailed groups. 


Stabilization of Prices 


One outstanding feature of the year, in connection 
with price movements, has been referred to several 
times in THE IRON AGE. This is the fact that high 
prices are tending to become lower and low prices, rela- 
tively speaking, are tending to become higher. Both 
are approaching the average of the all commodities re- 
ported from Washington, while that figure is showing 
comparatively little change. It will be noted that the 
all commodities curve, throughout the past three years, 
shows only a single point below the 40 per cent line, 
while no point goes above 60 per cent. During the past 
two and one-half years no point is above 59 or below 44. 

This is a very narrow range of movement and seems 
to indicate, as has been pointed out more than once, 
that prices in general have become practically stabi- 
lized. This does not mean that they are not to be sub- 
ject to fluctuations in the future under the same in- 
fluences which have produced similar fluctuations in 
the past. It does indicate, however, that in all prob- 
ability those fluctuations will not be violent nor long 
sustained, except perhaps in some specific items under 
special conditions. 

It has been assumed all along, by economists and 
others studying price movements, that the high prices 
following the World War would tone down gradually 
and that ultimately we should reach a level not far 
from that preceding the war. Comparisons with simi- 
lar price movements following the American Civil War 
and the world-wide disturbances known as the Na- 
poleonic Wars gave impetus to this »:iief. Probably 
this will come about, although the period required for 
its consummation doubtless will be of many years’ dura- 
tion. 

In any case we have now to combat, in any move- 
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ment in this direction, the very much enhanced wage 
scale which has grown out of the disturbances of the 
past ten years—a scale without precedent in previous 
history, even when judged on the basis of relative 
values. Greater production per man-hour, greater effi- 
ciency in distribution, greater attention to cutting costs 
wherever costs can be cut, all will be essential if the 
downward movement of prices is to materialize. All of 
this means operations on a larger scale and particularly 
the greatly extended use of machinery of an automatic 
or semi-automatic character. Under these conditions 
and these only can history be expected to repeat itself 
in this particular. 
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Prices 
Quoted Index Number 
One (1913—100) 
Average Year Recent Peak Recent 
Item 1913 Ago Figure 1920 Figure 
Farm products ... 100 144 350 247 149.5 
Oe ere 100 148 oa 248 153.8 
Cloths and clothing 100 199 wd 346 190.4 
Fuel and lighting. . 100 172 eve 281 162.8 
Metals and metal 
DE. occas es 100 142 203 128.7 
Building materials 100 182 300 171.6 
Chemicals and 
GE Scked oavicas 100 129 213 134.0 
House furnishings... 100 183 275 172.0 
Miscellaneous .... 100 120 208 122.9 
All commodities .. 100 153 2 247 152.7 
FINISHED STEEL 1.663c. 2.775¢e. 2.531c. 239 152 
PIG IRON (com- 
| eee 14.70 $21.88 $21.24 325 144 
STEEL BEAMS 1.50¢. 2.50¢ 2.10c. 207 140 
Fuels: 
Bituminous coal .. $1.34 $2.00 $1.85 746 138 
Anthracite coal ... 3.82 10.81 11.48 209 300 
Furnace coke .... 2.41 4.00 3.75 735 156 
Penna. jpetroleum.. 1.79 2.69 2.35 341 131 
Gee Seicsccecce 16.8¢. 19.1¢ 17.5c. 185 104 
Building Materials: 
Yellow pine ...... $28.50 $59.00 $58.00 237 203 
Teen eee ss oe a'e'o 6.56 19.00 14.33 333 213 
BR Cidids veewaas 4.43 9.90 9.48 268 214 
Shingles, red cedar 1.97 2.64 2.68 334 136 
Plate glass ....... 31.8¢. 73c. 60.5c. 258 190 
Textiles and Clothing: 
Raw cotton ...... 12.84c. 36.3c. 24.0c. 341 187 
OE SS Sa 7.3e. 14.8c. 16.5¢. 390 226 
TE «64 000 66s $3.65 $7.75 $6.15 445 169 
Worsted suitings .. 1.38 3.26 2.93 392 212 
Women’s shoes ... 2.17 4.15 4.00 380 184 
Foods: 
Mees POPK ....20+: $20.93 $25.50 $35.00 225 167 
Smoked hams .... 16.60 22.30 22.30 227 134 
| eee 4.61 6.25 8.90 352 193 
DE das 6 whee 61.4¢, 1.71 1.22 721 199 
ee ee 3.5c. 8.1¢. 7.3¢. 243 209 
DY. ixXebweseses 3.46¢ 7.47c¢. 5.78¢. 536 167 
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As 1924 Passes, 1925 Looms Large 
(Continued from page 3) 
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a delivered price how much of it was for freight. On 
Sept. 18 the Steel Corporation announced that it would 
comply with the order and not carry the issue to the 
courts. 

This action of the Steel Corporation threw into con- 
fusion a market that for weeks had been weak and 
hesitant. Leading independent companies announced 
that they would follow the Steel Corporation in aban- 
doning Pittsburgh basing. An immediate result was a 
reduction on several products, of prices to Western buy- 
ers. On plates, structural shapes and bars Pittsburgh 
basing had been non-existent in the Chicago market 
for many months. In the summer months Chicago mill 
prices on these products were only $2 a net ton above 
those at Pittsburgh, though the freight from Pittsburgh 
was $6.80 a ton. In early September, Chicago prices 
on bars were the same as those at Pittsburgh. But the 
abandonment of Pittsburgh basing made quite a differ- 
ence in sheet, wire and pipe prices. On sheets and 
wire products the reduction at Chicago district mills 
was $4.80 a ton. On steel pipe it was $2.80 a ton. On 
all these products, however, the mills fixed $1 a ton de- 
livery charge in Chicago, so that for buyers in that city 
the reduction amounted to $3.80 on wire products and 
sheets and $1.80 on pipe. 


NEW BASING POINTS 


A first effect of the new regime was the establish- 
ment of several basing points on various products. 
Five such points were named for wire products by the 
leading producer—Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Wor- 
cester, Mass., and Birmingham, Ala. On wrought pipe 
two basings were made, one for Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing and one for Lorain, Ohio. Cleveland was made a 
basing point on semi-finished steel, also on wire rods 
and on cold-rolled strip steel. A December develop- 
ment in the bolt and nut industry was the elimination of 
basing points and the adoption of a zone system, with 
full freight allowed to destination within the zone 
limits. 

It was soon apparent that buyers in districts tribu- 
tary to Chicago were going to make sure of getting 
their orders on the books of Chicago district mills. 
The latter, in the weeks immediately following the 
passing of Pittsburgh basing, booked more business 
relatively than Pittsburgh and Ohio mills. The indica- 
tions were at the end of the year that Chicago mills 
were booked farther ahead on sheets, wire and some 
other products than those east of them. Buyers ap- 
preciated that they would have to pay freight from 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown on all orders Chicago mills 
could not take. At the same time Pittsburgh mills, not 
certi'n of the amount of overflow from Chicago terri- 
tory, were making prices on some products to Western 
buyers that absorbed practically all the freight. 

Pittsburgh and Youngstown steel companies are al- 
ready agitating freight rate changes that will give 
them a longer radius of shipment to westward. They 
object particularly to the disadvantage of a fifth-class 
rate from Pittsburgh as against a commodity rate on 
steel from Chicago. . 

There have been reports also of plans for further 
consolidations in the industry to meet the new regime 
of plural basing. Some of these plans may be months 
in maturing. There is no question, however, of the 
serious purpose of certain independent interests to 
parallel the advantage of the Steel Corporation in hav- 
ing in different districts large plants from which a 
variety of finished products can be shipped with mini- 
mum hauls to consumers’ works. 

Considerable additions to steel] capacity in the Chi- 
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cago district are also to be made, to supply Western 
consumers, 


EFFECT ON MANUFACTURING CONSUMER 


There has been much speculation as to the effect of 
the new regime of plural basing on the market radius 
of varying consumers of steel. Some manufacturers in 
the metal trades, particularly in the West and South, 
were inclined at first to the view that if they could buy 
their steel from the nearest mill at close to the Pitts- 
burgh price they might be able to compete in markets 
from which previously they had been shut out. It is 
not yet clear how far the readjustment in the distribu- 
tion of steel will go, as the result of the change, but 
steel companies incline to expect greater localizing of 
the trade in their products, when demand is about nor- 
mal or less than normal. If this view is correct, there 
is reason to expect also that the zoning effect will ex- 
tend also to the secondary industries. Something will 
depend on the success of Pittsburgh district steel 
makers in their effort to get a recasting of freight rates 
from that district. 


PITTSBURGH PLUS IN THE EAST 


Although independent steel companies followed the 
Steel Corporation in accepting the Federal Trade Com- 
mission order and in quoting mill prices in various dis- 
tricts and in discarding Pittsburgh plus, the fact is that 
in general producers and consumers of steel are still 
thinking of steel values in terms of Pittsburgh district 
quotations. Even though prices at Chicago are quoted 
without any reference to Pittsburgh base, both buyers 
and sellers are constantly comparing prices there with 
those being made by Pittsburgh mills. No matter what 
the formal compliance with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order, the thinking of the trade is not changed. 
And so far as the markets east of Pittsburgh are con- 
cerned, Pittsburgh basing is still in practically full 
effect. In eastern Pennsylvania, New York and other 
districts all market comparisons are still made by the 
use of the Pittsburgh price, to which freight is added. 


LARGER WATER SHIPMENTS FROM PITTSBURGH 


The passing of Pittsburgh basing and the difficulty 
Pittsburgh mills foresee, under existing rail freight 
rates, in competing in some western and southwestern 
districts to the same extent as formerly, are leading to 
a larger movement of steel products from the Pitts- 
burgh district by water. The shipment of finished steel 
in various forms by barge from Pittsburgh down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers is not new. The Steel Cor- 
poration and the leading independent at Pittsburgh have 
been using river transport for years to reach Memphis, 
New Orleans and other points from which distribution 
could be made by rail, making delivered prices that 
gave them a considerable share of the business for 
which mills west of Pittsburgh naturally compete. In 
the readjustments that will come, under the new regime 
of marketing, more will be heard of water shipments 
from Pittsburgh and Wheeling district mills into the 
markets of the South and Southwest. 


Movement of Steel and Pig Iron Prices 


While in general, over a long period or business 
cycle, the movement of prices of pig iron is practically 
paralleled by that of finished steel, this does not hold 
for short periods. There are not a few instances of 
fluctuations in the one without corresponding movement 
in the other. This has been particularly noticeable in 


the past two and one-half years, as is shown by the 
diagram of THE IRON AGE composite prices for these 
two groups of materials as given on page 49. 

From the fall of 1922, following the coal and rail- 
road strikes, until the close of 1924 the general tendency 
of the pig iron prices was downward. There was a 
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sharp recovery through the spring of 1923, due to coke 
shortage, and resulting in large importation of foreign 
pig iron. There was another recovery beginning at the 
end of 1923 and running through four months and there 
has been a slight increase in the price since last July. 
From September, 1922, however, to the latest figures, 
the net reduction has been about 38 per cent. 

No such history attends the movement of finished 
steel prices, for the figure today is higher than it was 
at any time during 1922. As the curve shows, there 
was a slight recession during the last three months of 
1922, followed by a rise paralleling the coincident rise 
in pig iron prices. All through the major part of 1923, 
however, the price of finished steel was practically 
uniform, while the price of pig iron showed a sharp and 
almost continuous drop. Since last spring there has 
been a corresponding drop in the price of finished steel, 
not so sharp as that which accompanied it in pig iron; 
and with a much later recovery than was the case with 
pig iron. The net result is that present prices of fin- 
ished steel are perhaps 2 per cent above those of the 


LUCTUATIONS Over 
Seven Years in THB 
IRON AGE Composite 
Prices of Pig Iron and of 
Finished Steel. While the 
two have moved approxi- 
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mately in parallel lines at 
times, their courses dur- 
ing the past two years 
have been radically dif- 
ferent from each other, 
thus emphasizing their 
divergent characteristics 
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fall of 1922, instead of being 38 per cent below the 1922 
prices, as with pig iron. 

In general, as has been noted ‘many times with re- 
gard to these two materials and many other times with 
regard to raw materials on the one hand and finished 
or consumers’ goods on the other, the changes in pig 
iron have been much sharper than those in finished 
steel. The material farthest from the consumer ap- 
pears to be much more sensitive than that which has 
undergone the processes of manufacture. 


Poor Year for Pig Iron Improves at Close 


Apart from its first two months, nothing was so 
encouraging in the old year as its ending. Until 
almost the last chapter was ready to be written, the 
story of the twelvemonth was largely one of unsatis- 
factory conditions for both buyers and sellers of pig 
iron; for the buyers because the demand for castings 
was irregular and limited, and for the sellers because 
costs were high and a large percentage of the selling 
was at a loss for merchant furnaces. 

It is true that there was moderate buying of pig 
iron early in the year when the highest prices pre- 
vailed, and there was the unusual condition at the 
close of the year that quotations, especially on foundry 
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grades, were almost exactly those prevailing in Janu- 
ary. Thus the market at the close of 1923 was $22, 
Valley Furnace, for No. 2 foundry and $23 for No. 2 
foundry at Chicago; the same prices prevailed at the 
close of 1924. The range on foundry iron in 1924 was 
only $4 from the high to the low point, in the Valley, 
and basic iron declined from $22 to $18.25, Valley, the 
latter price being made on a sale of 3000 tons for 
November shipment. The lowest price commonly made 
on basic was $18.50, Valley, and from that point there 
was a rally of $3, the market at the close of the year 
being $21.50. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT CHICAGO 


In the Chicago district prices reached their highest 
point for the year in February at $24.50 base, Chicago 
furnace, for foundry and malleable grades. July saw 
the low point of the year at $19.50. Early in Febru- 
ary, Buffalo iron was sold in Indianapolis at a price 
which figured back to less than the ruling Chicago 
quotation. By early March a reaction in the automo- 
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bile industry made itself felt. Sovthern iron was an 
important factor and some tonnages delivered in 
Chicago by barge and rail sold at less than the prices 
from local furnaces. By the middle of April, curtail- 
ment in the operations of automotive foundries, par- 
ticularly malleable plants, became more pronounced 
and many of them found it necessary to suspend de- 
liveries of pig iron. Their melt was down to 50 per 
cent as compared with full operation a month or two 
before. In the latter part of June, when merchant 
furnaces opened their books for third quarter and last 
half, approximately 150,000 tons was driven in by 
price concessions. Buying then subsided and was not 
resumed to any extent until the latter part of August. 
From that time on, there was a gradual improvement 
in bookings, which, however, had little effect on prices. 
A week or two prior to the Presidential election, a 
heavy buying movement set in and within a month 
about 500,000 tons was contracted for in the Chicago 
district. As the year closed, the demand was still 
active, with the pressure for shipments increasing. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER SALES 1,500,000 Tons 


The records of other districts were similar to that 
just described for Chicago, and at the close of the 
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year the total sales of pig iron for November and De- 
cember were fully 1,500,000 tons. Throughout the 
year, competition of eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
with those in Buffalo and other parts of New York 
State was keen and some very low prices were made, 
especially in New England. 

The outlook at the beginning of the new year is 
much more encouraging than it was a year ago. It 
should be noted, however, that the rather rapid ad- 
vance of pig iron prices at the close of the year was 
due not only to increased demand, but also to pros- 
pective increase in costs due to the action of indepen- 
dent coke operators in advancing wages of workmen 
in the Connellsville region. 

Importations of pig iron were not of so great pro- 
portions as in the preceding two years. The total for 
the 11 months ending with November, 1924, being 
180,966 tons, which compares with 355,465 tons for the 
same period in 1923 and 383,475 tons in 1922. With 
the gradual advance of prices on foreign grades, the 
movement from abroad does not promise to be of large 
proportions this year. 

The average of THE IRON AGE pig iron composite 
in the year was $20.89, the high point being $22.84 for 
February and the low monthly average $19.31 for 
July. The finished steel composite average for the year 
was 2.608c. The high average was in January, 2,783c., 
and the low was 2.464c. in October, while the Decem- 
ber average was 2.535c. 


Exports and Imports 


The shipment of American steel products to foreign 
countries in 1924 fell off more than 10 per cent from 
the total for 1923. That was to be expected, seeing 
that Germany and France were so crippled in the 
earlier year by the war in the Ruhr. While not at any 
time marked, the competition of European countries 
for the steel trade of non-producing countries was more 
able-bodied last year, and now that Europe is in the 
way of being financed it should be still more robust in 
1925. 

It was again outstanding, as one month’s exports 
followed another’s, that Japan and Canada are our best 
steel customers. Some figures printed in THe IRoNn 
Ace of Aug. 28, 1924, showed that in the two fiscal 
years ended respectively June 30, 1923, and June 30, 
1924, Japan and Canada together took 56 per cent of 
our exports of plates, black and galvanized sheets, 
barbed and galvanized wire, rails and tin plate. South 
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Exports of Iron and Steel, Gross Tons 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


January .. 333,601 547,394 160,920 123,190 247,942 
February . 308,185 393,328 133,975 133,902 164,820 


March ... 417,216 230,635 208,843 163,920 123,618 
April .... 395,120 162,592 198,830 177,471 131,276 
May .... 420,359 142,551 230,062 203,389 154,136 
June .... 402,707 119,081 212,295 171,183 163,770 
July .... 458,866 86,523 157,169 168,558 137,481 
August .. 431,484 75,827 145,640 161,426 134,628 


September. 409,200 95,169 129,475 172,499 135,979 
October .. 452,015 106,582 132,924 152,511 157,071 
November. 434,297 122,290 127,782 186,956 123,577 
December. 498,765 134,415 RGO.ETO =(1TT, B44 vc eece 


4,961,815 2,213,042 1,988,085 1,992,849 1,800,000* 





*Estimated. 
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America and China stand next as consumers of Ameri- 
can steel. 

While our steel exports in 1924, on the face of the 
figures, were about 1,800,000 tons last year, against 
roundly 2,000,000 tons in 1923, the shipments of rolled 
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products showed a greater disparity, since in 11 months 
of last year we exported about 40,000 tons more of pig 
iron, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon and scrap than in 
1923; that is, about 135,000 tons against 95,000 tons. 

Our tin plate exports last year to the end of No- 
vember were 148,000 tons against 106,000 in the same 
period in 1923; steel rails, 186,000 tons against 246,000; 
structural and fabricated steel, 161,000 tons against 
191,000 tons; pipes and tubes, 197,000 tons against 178,- 
000 tons; pig iron, 39,000 tons against 29,000 tons; 
wire products, 140,000 tons against 193,000 tons. 

Machinery exports were about $320,000,000 last 
year, compared with $290,000,000 in 1923. 

The accompanying table shows how the 1923 export 
shipments of iron and steel products which are stated 
in the statistics in tons compared with those of pre- 
vious years. 


IMPORTS OF ROLLED STEEL GROWING 


The figures show that our iron and steel imports 
were much less in 1924 than in 1923, but in rolled steel 
they were more. For the 11 months ended with No- 
vember we brought in 487,000 tons of iron and steel; in 
the same period of 1923, 707,000 tons. 

But when pig iron, scrap and ferromanganese and 
ferrosilicon are deducted, the 1924 total is about 203,- 
000 tons and that of 1923 is 100,000 tons. Still an- 
other deduction must be made for 45,000 tons of Bel- 
gian and French cast iron pipe in 1924, as compared 
with a very small amount in 1923. Thus rolled steel 
imports in 11 months of 1924 become 158,000 tons 
against 100,000 tons in 1923. Belgian, German and 
French mills have been selling bars on our Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards at 1.75c, when domestic prices 
were $5 to $7 a ton higher. Foreign reinforcing bars 
are coming in, also some foreign structural steel, at 
$5 to $8 a ton below home prices. While now only a 
fraction of 1 per cent of the domestic output, finished 
steel imports are likely to be larger in the coming year, 
without being at any time menacing. 


A Year of Reduced Earnings 


High costs ruled throughout 1924 at steel plants. 
The 8-hr. day contributed to an increase over the 1923 
cost level. But a more serious factor was the effect of 
the reduced scale of operations. In the first quarter 
a high operating rate brought down overhead, but in 
the second and particularly the third quarter the coin- 
cidence of restricted output and low prices made a 
serious inroad on the earnings of most companies. 

The Steel Corporation’s total earnings fell from 
$50,075,445 in the first quarter to $41,381,039 in the 
second quarter and to $30,718,415 in the third quarter. 
In the third quarter there was a deficit, after paying 
preferred and common stock dividends, of $122,102. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation had as total 
earnings before deductions $10,549,149 in the first 
quarter, $7,400,894 in the second quarter and $6,495,- 
731 in the third quarter. The deficit in the third quar- 
ter, after paying preferred dividends, was $972,962. A 
common stock dividend was paid for the first quarter 
only. 

Tne Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. showed net 
profits for the first nine months, of $6,091,400 after all 
charges, compared with $14,689,899 in the first three 
quarters of 1923. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. had a net loss of 
$45,380, after paying interest, in the third quarter, and 
the deficit was increased to $482,880 by paying the 
preferred dividend. Net profits for the first nine months 
of the year were $1,765,004, or $1.50 a share on com- 
mon stock as compared with $5,434,185 for the like 
period in 1923. 








Preparing for Active Year on Ore Ranges 


Outlook in Lake Superior Region Is Encouraging, but Costs 
Will Not Be Reduced, Taxes May Be Higher and Some 
Perplexing Problems Are to Be Solved 


BY D. E. WOODBRIDGE 


S with all other classes of business, the new year 
A in iron ore begins under very different auspices 
than did 1924. Predictions for a record-breaking 

iron ore traffic in the Lake Superior region are not 
wanting, and while these probably are too optimistic, 
it really looks as though the season might be in the 
60,000,000-ton class. At any rate, mining companies 


grouping of ores from various mines of -diverse char- 
acteristics, has been, and still is, able to ship what the 
furnaces severally want. For this purpose it has had 
a great reservoir of low silica ores, particularly in 
its Hull-Rust; but Hull-Rust, large as it is, cannot 
forever meet demands for mixing, especially as it takes 
far more ore of 3 to 4 per cent silica content to lower 


are preparing for a very active 
year; they are adding forces 
to mines already active, are re- 
suming at mines idle during 
the past season, and are car- 
rying on an intensive develop- 
ment campaign all around the 
territory. 

There'll be no decrease in 
costs for the year; wages are 
unchanged; supplies are all 
about the same as last year; 
there may be higher taxes in 
Minnesota, but they cannot 
take effect until after the pas- 
sage of an act raising the oc- 
cupational rate, which is now 
6 per cent on alleged mine 
profits, and which may be put 
to 10 per cent by the legisla- 
ture that convenes in January. 
If profits are no higher than 
in 1924, this change will not 
have much effect on anybody, 
and they will not be unless 
there is a betterment in selling 
price. As to this, it is too 
early to make any prediction, 
but the reason that operated 
to reduce the ore price last 
year is still valid, and the ar- 
guments of last year slant in 
the same direction now. Very 
few mines made any money in 
1924, 


An Unexpected Problem 


Of the outstanding facts of 
the year’s developments one 
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Iron Mine Operators Look Cheer- 
fully to the Future 


HE great Lake Superior district, which 

produces fully 80 per cent of the iron 
ore mined annually in the United States, 
suffered rather severely last year when the 
shipments amounted to only 42,623,572 tons 
compared with 59,026,075 tons in 1923, and 
prices were much lower with an open reduc- 
tion of 80c. per ton from the preceding year 
and selling to a considerable extent below 
the regular prices. The result was that min- 
ing was unprofitable to a large number of 
operating companies and earnings of em- 
ployees were greatly reduced. 

Fortunately, the new year opens with 
vastly improved prospects. In this article, 
D. E. Woodbridge, the well-known mining 
engineer of Duluth who has had many years 
of experience in the Lake Superior country, 
gives reasons for believing that 1925 will 
record a much more satisfactory story. He 
also reviews briefly the improved develop- 
ments of the year and tells of some prob- 
lems which still remain unsolved. One can 
never tell what the Minnesota Legislature 
will do. There is always danger of unwise 
taxation measures being enacted. The pos- 
sible results of the bounty 1c. per unit of- 
fered by the Province of Ontario present 
an interesting subject for speculation. 

Mr. Woodbridge hints at doubt of the 
wisdom of building a steel plant at St. Paul 
by the Ford Motor Co. 


——— 
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an 18 per cent silica than it 
does to lower an 8 or 9 per 
cent. Both fee owners and 
mining companies are study- 
ing this new problem inten- 
sively, expecting to arrive at 
some solution. 

In line with this change in 
the situation, the Oliver com- 
pany has cancelled its Can- 
isteo, Judd and Holman leases, 
from which it has produced 
some 30,000,000 tons of con- 
centrates. Judd is almost ex- 
hausted, but the others have 
a considerable tonnage still in- 
tact. These had been feeders 
for the Coleraine concentrator, 
but this will have ample ore in 
other adjacent mines of the 
same type. 


Some New Experiments 


At the Mary Ellen mine, 
near Biwabik, a jigging plant 
has been erected and operated 
for part of the year success- 
fully. The plant consists es- 
sentially of modified McClana- 
han-Stone jigs, such as are 
common in the zine regions 
and in brown iron ore fields of 
the South. It produces an ore 
running from 56 to 58 per 
cent, with 10 to 11 per cent 
silica, taking fine ores, coarse 
ores and high grade taconites 
to do this. The plant probably 
will require many changes be- 


may have a bearing on future operations and on the 
Lake Superior situation as a whole; that is, the unex- 
pected change in silica content of washed ores from the 
western Mesabi. In the past those ores have run along 
with 5 to 8 per cent SiO, in the concentrates; this year 
the same mines that used to send out those grades are 
unable to get so low; indeed, there have been cargoes 
from them of up to and above 18 per cent silica: No 
manipulation that the washing plants are able now to 
give seems to help very much. An 18 per cent silica 
ore is not merchantable except in small tonnages and 
for special purposes. If it.is going to be impossible to 
keep this down a large part of the tonnage of the west- 
ern Mesabi that has been figured as available and mer- 
chantable is not so. It may affect several hundred 
million tons of material at present figured in reserves. 
The Oliver Iron Mining Co., through its extensive 
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fore it finally is highly successful, but the idea seems 
to be a good one and will do to watch. There are many 
properties in the Mesabi district and elsewhere in the 
region where ores suitable for treatment by some such 
plant are to be found. 

The complete electrification of the Wabigon open 
pit mine, of the Hanna Ore Co. has been thoroughly 
tried out by half a season of operation, and has satis- 
fied the most critical. The plant is working smoothly 
and easily, is meeting all expectations and there have 
been no troubles of any material sort since its inaugu- 
ration last July. This installation was based on the 
low overall efficiency of the steam shovel and an at- 
tempt to overcome it. 

The worst disaster in the history of iron mining 
around the Lakes took place at Milford mine, Cuyuna 
range, on Feb. 5, when the day shift of 48 men was 
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engulfed by a rush of mud and water from a nearby 
pond and 41 were killed by drowning, by suction or by 
air compression. The State appointed a commission 
to investigate the accident and place the blame, if any. 
This has made its report, exonerating the mine man- 
agement and recommending certain changes in the 
State’s mine inspection law, which has been in force 
for many years but has not been maintained in line 
with private practice or with the changes in mining 
methods. In general the mining companies of the 
Lake Superior region are far ahead in safety practice, 
spending large sums for safety devices, for education, 
and for supervision. As the result, lost time from acci- 
dents has decreased greatly all through the district. 
Milford mine, where the above mentioned accident took 
place, ran the year 1923 with only two days lost time 
from falls of rock and other mining accidents under- 
ground, and at Spruce mine, with 450 men at work 
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construction plant, just completed. The idea is to use 
Cuyuna range ores and Indiana and Illinois coals, and 
limestone from the Mississippi River, south from St. 
Paul. In this way it expects to overcome the natural 
and serious handicap of St. Paul as a point for the 
assemblage of materials for steel making. Many well 
posted men are not willing to accept the rumors of 
decision to erect this plant at this point as at all defi- 
nite or final, for the Ford company is looked on as 
rather long headed. 

The Evergreen Iron Co. operates a State lease near 
Ironton, Cuyuna range; the ore is both coarse and fine 
and of straight iron and manganiferous grades. This 
ore body is being stripped for steam shovel mining, 
and a Dwight-Lloyd sintering plant has been installed 
to sinter the fine ores screened out after taking away 
for direct shipment the coarser product of the mine. 
The moisture content of this ore is high, sintering re- 
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Immense Amounts Paid in Taxes—Their Relation to Profits 


yy subject of taxation is always an interesting one 
for the iron miners of the Lake region, especially 
those in Minnesota, where the commonwealth seems to 
have been most ingenious in discovering methods of 
taxation. The past year the mines of Minnesota have 
paid in various forms of taxation approximately $28,- 
000,000, producing in the period 31,000,000 tons of ore. 
This is in the neighborhood of 29 per cent of the value 
of that ore at the mouth of the mine, after mining and 
royalty have been paid. During the year, the mining 
companies finally paid the occupational taxes for the 
three years up to June 30, 1924, amounting to the sum 
of $11,738,183. This amount is 6 per cent on profits, 
profits being not real net earnings at all, but a conclu- 
sion arrived at by the State Tax Commission follow- 
ing the law defining the items going to make up mine 
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for 14 months, there was not one lost time accident. 
The proposed new standards will be before the Minne- 
sota Legislature at the coming session. 


Ford Motor Co. Exploration 


Exploration for new deposits has been trifling; the 
Ford Motor Co. has continued its program all year on 
lands in northern Michigan, mostly near Republic, but 
without favorable results, so far as known. This com- 
pany adheres to its policy of exploring only lands it 
owns in fee, and so long as it does this the results are 
quite likely to be poor. The one overwhelming tendency 
of the present Minnesota tax laws is against the dis- 
covery of ore before it can be rushed out, and against 
the conservation of resources. No extensive program 
of advance exploration may be expected in the State 
so long as Minnesota maintains its policy. That the 
Ford Motor Co. needs ore is, of course, well known, 
as is its aversion to paying royalties or other profits to 
land or mine owners. Its requirements will be very 
much larger before long than now, with a single plant 
at River Rouge. I have been told by its Northwestern 
manager that up to two or three million tons a year 
would be a fair estimate of needs within a few years. 
It is known that negotiations were under way between 
the company and the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. for the 
purchase of many of the latter’s mines and other prop- 
erties; these are said to be on again. If it will be pos- 
sible to so untangle joint ownership of some of these 
properties as to allow the Ford company to hold them 
for itself alone, an obstacle to purchase will have been 
withdrawn. The subject is an interesting one for 
speculative comment. 


Has Mr. Ford Really Decided? 


It seems to be expected that the Ford company is 
to erect a steel works at St. Paul, near its new motor 
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‘than during 1923. 


costs. In the triennium in which this tax was assessed 
there were mined in the State approximately 100,000,- 
000 tons of ore, and this tax payment means an aver- 
age profit, before deducting royalties and some other 
items, of about $2 a ton. If real and full costs were 
computed, it would be seen that profits were consid- 
erably less than this. While the price for 1924 was 
cut 80c. a ton in early trades, the actual reduction 
from the year before was about a dollar, so receipts 
from the occupational tax for the fiscal year of 1924-5 
will be approximately one-half, per ton, what they had 
been in the preceding period. In order to bring them 
up to what some legislators think mines should con- 
tribute to the State revenues, an attempt probably will 
be made to increase the occupational rate to 10 per 
cent, instead of 6 per cent, as now. 
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moves this and is intended to coagulate a poor and 
dusty ore into a merchantable product. Crude ore is 
brought to the plant on side dump cars and is fed to 
a belt conveyor. After screening, oversizes are loaded 
on cars for shipment and undersize passes through 
various steps to the sintering grates. The plan is a 
rather ambitious attempt to conserve material other- 
wise valueless. 


The Year’s Shipments 


Shipments for the year, by water, amount to 42,- 
623,000 tons, comparable with 59,026,000 the season 
preceding. All rail shipments will be found to be less 
The several districts shipped by 
water as follows, in proportions of the whole: 


1924, 1923, 
PerCent PerCent 

Nis iis i ae edo ae 8 oh ae 67.59 69.86 
aia le orale id a 6) apa a,b: 08 11.28 10.56 
rE: <cakwe ba see's bee ee 9.96 9.50 
SND his. 05 ab vive aierwe'eecale 5.91 4.73 
 ctivhieebesee t+ kicks 3.03 3.55 
WN Sk E RSs Kae chek 2.23 1.80 


The season ends with large stockpiles, especially in 
Michigan and on the Marquette range. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Co. is stripping a new 
mine, Morrison, in the Coleraine district, the Mesabi 
range, for mining next year. It is deepening several 
shafts in the Gogebic, the last one to have attention 
being that at Puritan. It has just moved the townsite 
of Ke.., near Hibbing, where 26 houses were moved 
three miles, set on new foundations, with water and 
sewer connections and ready for occupancy, in the 
space of 49 days. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Railway, a Steel Corporation road, has ordered 50 ore 
ears of a larger size than any yet in use, capacity 85 
net tons, say about 75 gross. These exceed the 75- 
ton cars of the Great Northern road by about 12 net 
tons. As the unit length for iron ore cars must be 24 
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ft. over all, these will entail a very heavy load on 
track structure. They have been tested thoroughly 
and this order may be followed by others. Considerable 
work is under way in iron ore shipping piers, both new 
and to replace piers destroyed by fire. New docks are 
uniformly of steel and concrete and of large capacity. 


The Ontario Bounty 


Ontario has decided to offer a bounty of lg. per 
unit of iron on all iron ore mined in the Province. It 
had been expected that the Dominion and the Province 
would share in this bounty, each paying half, but the 
former was unwilling to join the plan, as most of the 
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direct benefit was likely to accrue to the Province. 
Ontario has many large deposits of both magnetite and 
hematite, though bodies of ore of a grade to permit 
direct shipment seem to be wanting. While the Mesabi 
range extends into Ontario, it either is lean magnetite, 
or if hematite its beds are thin and mixed. The ton- 
nages of magnetic ores suitable for concentration are 
enormous and are well located with respect to both 
rail and water transportation, and also as to large 
available water powers. The Province has a normal 
annual demand for more than a million tons of ore a 
year, and can deliver to the States as easily as can the 
Lake ranges. The foundation for an iron ore industry 
would seem to be present, only the will to be lacking. 


Ore Shipments Not Equal to Tonnage Used 


Stocks in Furnace Yards Not Unusually Large—Old Year One 
of Curtailed Operations at the Lake Superior Mines 


HE Lake Superior iron ore trade suffered from 

the slump in the iron and steel industry in 
1924 and the volume of ore business fell off to even a 
greater extent than the production of pig iron. With 
the curtailment in pig iron and steel output starting in 
April or before the opening of the ore shipping season, 
leading consumers allied with mining companies or 
owning their own mines began to make drastic cuts 
in their shipping schedules and some found it neces- 
sary to cut their schedules further, later in the year. 
The reduced demand resulted in the shutting down of 
some mines and the slowing down of operations in 
many others. In fact, scaling down orders for ore was 
more drastic than reduction in consumption. 

During the 12 months up to Dec. 1, 1924, there was 
45,927,231 gross tons of Lake Superior ore consumed. 
Lake shipments last year were 42,623,572 tons and the 
all-rail shipments are estimated at 1,300,000 tons, mak- 
ing a total of approximately 43,923,000 tons or 2,000,- 
000 tons less than the amount consumed. The amount 
of Lake ore used during the preceding year, or from 
Dec. 1, 1922, to Dec. 1, 1923, was 62,661,460 tons. The 
amount of ore on Lake Erie docks and in furnace yards 
Jan. 1, 1924, was 38,635,051 tons, according to furnace 
reports, and the amount on hand Jan. 1 this year was 
approximately 36,000,000 tons. On Dec. 1 last, stocks 
(on docks and at furnace yards) were 40,178,035 tons, 
compared with 42,836,466 tons on Dec. 1, 1923. These 
figures show a reduction in ore stocks on Jan. 1 this 
year of over 2,600,000 tons or 600,000 tons more than 
the amount arrived at by comparing shipments with 
furnace reports of consumption. This discrepancy in the 
figures results from the method of compiling furnace 
consumption reports, but both methods of computation 
show that at least 2,000,000 fewer tons of ore was 
shipped during 1924 than was consumed. 


Ore on Hand 


The limiting of ore shipments to less than was used 
the past year should be a factor favorable to a good 
season’s movement in 1925 because furnaces are not 
starting the new year with abnormally large stocks 
which they would be inclined to get out of the way be- 
fore buying more ore. The amount of ore on hand at 
furnace yards and docks on May 1 has averaged 19,- 
810,221 tons during the past 13 years. Using very 


conservative estimates of pig iron production up to 
May 1, the amount of ore on hand at the latter date 
will be at least as low as the normal average and if the 
pig iron production increases during the next four 
months as much as some estimates indicate, or to an 
average of 3,220,000 tons per month from December to 
April inclusive, ore stocks at furnaces and docks on 


May 1 will be close to 4,000,000 tons less than the nor- 
mal average on that date. 

The ore shipments of 42,623,572 tons by water last 
year showed a decrease of 27.80 per cent as compared 
with a water movement of 59,036,075 in 1923. The 
movement last year was virtually the same as in i922, 
when 42,622,248 tons of ore were moved by water. The 
record season was 1916 when shipments by water 
amounted to 64,734,198 tons. 


Ore Prices Reduced 


Iron ore prices for the year were established April 
4 at a reduction of 80c. a ton from the preceding year 
or $4.75 a ton for Mesabi non-Bessemer ore. This cut 
which brought prices down to a lower point than in any 
year since 1916 was more drastic than some of the 
mining companies favored, but others had large stock 
piles that they were anxious to move and felt that if a 
sharp cut were made, some of the smaller mining com- 
panies that had been in the habit of shading regular 
prices would be unwilling or unable to go below the 
prices that were named. This expectation was not 
realized, as price shading to the extent of 50c. a ton 
developed during the season. 

A feature of the market that was more prominent 
last year than ever before was the limited amount of 
open market buying, which appears to be dwindling 
from year to year as a result of the tying up of mining 
companies with consuming interests in some form or 
other. Open market sales last year for the current 
year’s delivery did not exceed 1,750,000 tons according 
to estimates made by some of the ore men. Purchases 
of round lots of ore were limited to two or three con- 
sumers. However, some good business was taken in 
term contracts. Competition for business was unusual- 
ly keen and some producers who adhered to regular 
price schedules for orders for the current season met 
competition by making short term contracts with con- 
cessions from the regular price schedules for ore de- 
livered last year. 

The reduced prices did not and were not expected 
to create much demand for Lake Superior ore in the 
East, because, with the prevailing prices of foreign 
ores and the present freight rates, Lake ore delivered 
at Eastern furnaces was considerably higher than for- 
eign ores delivered at the same consuming points. 

From a transportation standpoint, everything went 
smoothly in the ore trade last year. The car supply 
was always ample and the Lake fleet could easily have 
transported a much larger amount of ore. The rail 
rate question which had appeared in some of the pre- 
vious years did not come up, there being no changes in 
these rates during the year. 
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Results of Abolishing Pittsburgh Basing 


Prices Were Quickly Reduced on Some Products at Chicago, 


but Pittsburgh Retains Its Preeminence—Indications 


as to the Future 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29.—If the various steel consum- 
ing districts could secure their entire requirements 
from nearby mills without recourse to the Pittsburgh 
district mills; if the manufacturers in the latter dis- 
trict did not have costs as low as any other producing 
section and lower than most others; if they did not 
have the experience of 
years of having shipped 
more of their produc- 
tion to distant than to 
nearby consumers and 
if they had not in the 
many periods of de- 
pression found it neces- 
sary to equalize freight 
charges with some mills 
located more advan- 
tageously in relation to 
the consuming point, 
then the abolition of 
Pittsburgh as a_ sole 
basing point for steel 
prices might have been 
a more serious matter 
for the manufacturers 
of the district than it 
has been in the little 
more than three months 
it has been in force 
through the order of 
the Federal Trade 
Commission and its ac- 
ceptance by the United 
States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

Pittsburgh district mills, those located within a 
radius of 40 miles of the city, have been indirect rather 
than direct beneficiaries of the so-called Pittsburgh 
plus mode of quotation; it has been the mills located 
outside which have been able to collect unpaid freight 
and which incidentally have had to absorb freight 
when they have shipped to or toward Pittsburgh. The 
benefit to Pittsburgh manufacturers accrued from the 
fact that observance of the Pittsburgh price by outside 
mills meant, theoretically, that the delivered price at a 
given destination would be identical, regardless of 
originating point. This made it possible for mills in 
the Pittsburgh district to ship to Duluth, to New Or- 
leans, to Boston or San Francisco on even terms with 
mills that might happen to be located nearer those 
points; in short, it made for a national market for the 
steel of the Pittsburgh district, at least in theory. 
Practically, it has been a horse of a different color. 

For almost four years Chicago has had a base on 
plates, shapes, bars and bolts, nuts and rivets and there 
has not been a sufficient spread between Pittsburgh 
and Chicago prices to enable Pittsburgh manufacturers 
to ship into the Chicago district, except by the absorp- 
tion of considerable freight charge. Over much of 
this period Pittsburgh mills have not been supply fac- 
tors on these products in that district. It likewise has 
been difficult for Pittsburgh mills to get into a number 
of points to which Chicago district and Indiana and 
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of rail rates. 
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Pittsburgh Receives Inquiries from Chicago 
Mills = mills has been curtailed 


T has been long contended that strict observance 

of the Pittsburgh base was limited to times of 
medium markets; when business was poor and there 
was not enough for all, the price usually went to a 
mill base, and when business was good and supply 
was insufficient, the Pittsburgh base was used only 
when it would benefit the producer. In the recent 
improvement in business, the situation has shaped 
itself much as it did when Pittsburgh was the sole 
base. Pittsburgh is getting inquiries from the Chi- 
cago district, where apparently the mills cannot 
take on additional tonnage or meet the delivery re- 
quirements of buyers. Pittsburgh has been produc- 
ing ingots lately at 85 per cent of capacity. That 
does not suggest that the district has lost its “place 
in the sun” through the abolition of Pittsburgh 
plus, and while the new order has in some instances 
meant the replacing of old customers with new ones 
to avoid having the freight eat too far into the 
price, Pittsburgh is well located for shipments by 
the inland waterways and the saving in carrying 
charges has enabled several of the Pittsburgh com- 
panies to get into territory where Chicago district 
mills ordinarily have an advantage in the matter 


Illinois mills are favored by a commodity rate of 
freight, which, measured on a mileage basis, has been 
only 55 to 65 per cent of the fifth class rates, which 
Pittsburgh mills have been obliged to pay. 


National Market Restricted 


So, for almost four 


WENHAM PUOTEUNNUD AGAR OAL AE HATA SUA {VALDUULGEGLUINECEU PAMELA ANE years on the products 
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mentioned, the national 
market for Pittsburgh 


PUQUELEGENAETENNA 


so far as Chicago and 
the surrounding terri- 
tory are concerned. Be- 
fore that and _ since, 
Pittsburgh mills, in pe- 
riods when there was 
not enough business to 
go around, have profit- 
ed little from Pitts- 
burgh plus, since it has 
been common practice 
for outside mills to in- 
voice on a mill instead 
of a Pittsburgh base; 
in other words to give 
away much of their 
freight advantage and 
thus impose a penalty 
on mills within the 
Pittsburgh district. It 
was in such a period 
that the Federal Trade 
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SMM Commission made its 


“cease and desist” de- 
cision in its suit against the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. Eastern mills were taking business in the 
heavy tonnage products in the East at prices which, al- 
though quoted f.o.b. Pittsburgh, were far below those 
of Pittsburgh mills. Observance of a Pittsburgh base 
was anything but rigid on the part of makers of wire 
products outside of the Pittsburgh district; indeed, 
quotations were very largely on a mill base on all 
products except sheets, tin plate and pipe and even on 
sheets there was some quoting on a mill base. 

These things considered, the change imposed by the 
Federal Trade Commission order probably could not 
have come at a more favorable time. The new order 
entailed no very radical departure from existing mar- 
ket conditions in plates, shapes and bars; in cold- 
finished steel bars, which had a Chicago base since 
the fore part of the year; in bolts, nuts and rivets in 
which Pittsburgh for several years has not been a 
sole basing point, or in several other lines, on which a 
mill base had largely supplanted the Pittsburgh base. 
It did mean a good deal of a change in the market 
situation in sheets, tin plate, pipe and wire, but it is 
probable that the change has been more costly to mills 
outside of the Pittsburgh district than to those with- 
in it. 

Nine Basing Points for Wire 

Wire now is sold on at least nine basing points. 

These are Pittsburgh, Ironton, Ohio, and Cleveland, 
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with the same base prices; Anderson, Ind., with prices 
$1 per ton over those at the foregoing points; DeKalb 
and Joliet, Ill., and Duluth, which are $2 per ton above 
the Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Ironton base; Worcester, 
Mass., and Birmingham, where base prices are $3 per 
ton higher than Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Ironton. 
The freight from Pittsburgh to Birmingham is 68c. per 
100 lb., and with plain wire at $2.60 per 100 lb., the 
Birmingham mill would secure $3.28 per 100 lb., de- 
livered at Birmingham. With the price $2.90, Bir- 
mingham, where it was prior to the recent advance, 
the producer there would suffer a loss of 38c. per 100 
lb. or $7.60 per net ton. The freight from Pittsburgh 
to DeKalb and Joliet is 34c. per 100 lb. on wire prod- 
ucts, or $6.80 per ton; in exchange for that the mills 
there get an advance on the Pittsburgh base of $2 per 
ton. The freight from Pittsburgh to Worcester, Mass., 
is 36%4c. per 100 lb. or $7.80 per ton; the manufacturer 
there for Worcester delivery exchanges that freight, 
which would have been collected under the old plan, 
for $3 advance in the Worcester base over Pittsburgh. 
Of course, a Pittsburgh manufacturer would not be 
considered wise who would ship to Birmingham and 
absorb $7.60 per ton, or to other points where the 
freight absorption would cut so heavily into the net 
return. Accordingly, wire business has become more 
localized than it was formerly, notwithstanding that 
Pittsburgh mills as a rule are retaining old customers 
even at the expense of smaller net returns. It has 
been figured by one producer here that taking in the 
whole country and averaging the favorable and unfa- 
vorable shipping destinations, the net return is about 
$1 per ton less than formerly for Pittsburgh mills, as 
against as much as $5 a ton less for some Central 
Western producers. 


Pipe Mills Affected 


Setting up of three basing points on steel pipe 
lowers the return to the Pittsburgh producers, but not 
as much as might be supposed. On Western and South- 
western shipments, Lorain, Ohio, has an average 
freight advantage over Pittsburgh of about $1 a ton, 
but Pittsburgh district mills have a corresponding ad- 
vantage over Lorain on Eastern and Southern business. 
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The freight from Pittsburgh to Chicago on pipe is 
$6.80 per ton, but the base at Chicago district mills 
is $4 per ton higher than Pittsburgh and on deliveries 
into Chicago, the base price is $5 a ton higher than 
Pittsburgh. Steel pipe is sold on the base at the point 
having the lowest freight rate to destination; thus a 
shipment for. California would be based on Evanston, 
Ill., or Indiana Harbor, Ind., with a rate of $20 per ton 
and a base price of $4 per ton over Pittsburgh. Cali- 
fornia buyers actually would save money by buying in 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Lorain, or Wheeling, since 
the base price would be $4 a ton below the Chicago 
district mill base, while the freight would amount to 
only $3 a ton more than if shipped from the Chicago 
district. The case would work out differently with 
other points in the West, where the competition pro- 
vided the railroads by the Panama Canal ‘is: not a 
factor in railroad rates, as it is to Pacific Coast points. 
But California is a large consumer of pipe, notably 
for oil wells, and this instance is taken to support the 
contention that Pittsburgh producers are not suffering 
greatly by the changed order. 


Situation as to Sheets 


While the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has set 
up basing points on sheets at Gary, Ind., and its Pitts- 
burgh district mills, with prices $2 per ton higher on 
black, galvanized and blue annealed sheets at Gary 
than at Pittsburgh, and the Inland Stgel Co. is on the 
same base at its mills as the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is at Gary, the sheet industry as a whole 
has not yet moved far from a Pittsburgh basing. If 
the term, “and freight added from Pittsburgh,” no 
longer appears in the invoices, the delivered price rec- 
ognizes the Pittsburgh price and freight from Pitts- 
burgh to destination. While there is a good deal of 
production in the Pittsburgh area from which there 
is a common rate of freight east and west, it is small 
by comparison with that produced outside the area, 
notably in Ohio. Central and eastern Ohio producers 
have to absorb freight when they ship east or west, 
against either the Chicago or Pittsburgh district mill 
bases, and are losers by the setting up of these bases, 
although well located for shipments north or south. 


Effects of Change in the Chicago District 


Reduction in Prices of Wire Products, Sheets and Tin Plate Was 
Immediate—New Construction Not Encouraged 


CHICAGO, Dec. 29.—In the Chicago district, the im- 
mediate effect of the abandonment of Pittsburgh plus 
was a sharp reduction in prices of wire products, sheets 
and tin plate and a moderate concession in steel pipe. 
A reduction of $1 a ton on wire and wire products at 
Pittsburgh and the setting up of separate Chicago 
district mill bases with prices only $2 a ton higher than 
the base quotations at Pittsburgh, meant a net decline 
of $5.80 a ton, or $1 less than the freight from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago. The actual reduction to buyers in 
the city of Chicago, however, was only $4.80 a ton, 
inasmuch as none of the mills of the American Steel 
& Wire Co. is in the corporate limits and an arbitrary 
delivery charge of $1 was established to take care of 
the average cost of the freight from plant to customer’s 
siding. On sheets and tin plate likewise Chicago dis- 
trict mill prices were fixed at $2 a ton above the quota- 
tions at Pittsburgh, but as the latter remained un- 
changed, the reduction at Western mills was $4.80 a 
ton. For these commodities also an arbitrary of $1 
was charged for delivery in Chicago, making the net 
reduction for buyers in that city $3.80 a ton. Although 


less than one-tenth of the pipe of the country is pro- 
duced in the Chicago district and that commodity was 
not mentioned by the Federal Trade Commission in 
its order directing the abolition of Pittsburgh plus, 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. voluntarily set up 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., bases on 
standard black and galvanized pipe, making the dis- 
counts two points less, or the equivalent in prices of 
$4 a ton higher than at Pittsburgh. This meant a re- 
duction at the Chicago district mills of $2.80 a ton. 
For delivery in the city of Chicago, the discounts were 
fixed at 2% points less than at Pittsburgh, or about 
$5 a ton higher in price than the Pittsburgh quotations. 
The net saving to the Chicago buyer who formerly 
paid the freight—$6.80 a ton—plus the Pittsburgh 
price, was $1.80 a ton. 


Fine Wires Sharply Reduced 


Among minor products, fine wires were sharply 
reduced. Stone wire and broom wire, which had for- 
merly been quoted at 4.75c. and 7c. base, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, respectively, were put on three new bases— 
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4c., base, Cleveland, and 4.20c., base, Worcester, Mass., 
and Waukegan, IIll., for stone wire, and 6c. base, 
Cleveland, and 6.20c., base, Waukegan and Worcester 
for broom wire. Here again the Chicago buyer depend- 
ing on Waukegan for a source of supply, benefited. 
Weaving wire, however, remained unchanged, except 
that the base price, 9.25c., was shifted from Pittsburgh 
to Cleveland. 

No separate Chicago base was established on cold- 
rolled strip, but as Cleveland base was set up on a 
parity with the Pittsburgh base, the Chicago price be- 
came the total of the Cleveland quotation plus the 
freight of $6.00 per ton, as against a freight of $6.80 
from Pittsburgh. The reduction to Chicago consumers, 
therefore, was 80c a ton. 

Practically all other finished iron and steel prod- 
ucts were on a Chicago base for, some time before, 
the United States Steel Corporation announced its in- 
tention of complying with the Trade Commission’s or- 
der. For years bar iron had been on a Chicago base 
and rail steel bars and rails on an f.o.b. mill base. 
Within the past year or two, track supplies had also 
been placed on a mill base. Steel bars, structural 
shapes and plates had been on a Chicago base since 
the summer of 1921, the Chicago prices usually being 
about $2 a ton above the ruling figures at Pittsburgh, 
or $4.80 lower than they would have been if the Pitts- 
burgh plus practice had been adhered to. Billets and 
sheet bars likewise had been sold f.o.b. Chicago, or- 
dinarily at the same prices as those ruling at Pitts- 
burgh, and within the past year hot-rolled strip was 
placed on a Chicago base, which is usually $2 a ton 
above the Pittsburgh base price. Likewise for about 
a year alloy steel bars have been sold at prices, f.o.b. 
Chicago, $2 a ton above the ruling quotations at Pitts- 
burgh, while cold finished steel bars have been quoted 
at the same price at Chicago as at Pittsburgh. 


Custom as to Nuts and Bolts 


For approximately two years, bolts and nuts in 
sizes and styles made in Western plants had been sold 
at the same prices at Chicago as at Pittsburgh. Sep- 
arate Chicago bases had also been in effect on rivets, 
although those quotations were usually $2 to $3 a ton 
higher than at Pittsburgh. On Oct. 1, all sizes and 
styles of bolts and nuts, regardless of where they are 
made, were placed on a double basing, the Chicago base 
prices being made equal to those at Pittsburgh in each 
case. In December the twin bases were abolished when 
producers decided to allow the freight to their cus- 
tomers’ doors, thereby establishing common delivered 
prices throughout the territory east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio River as far as a line 
drawn from Dubuque, Iowa, to Milwaukee, Wis. 


Some Producers Aggressive 


An interesting sequel of the abandonment of Pitts- 
burgh plus was the aggressive attitude pursued by 
independent Ohio and Pittsburgh district producers of 
wire products, sheets and pipe in the Chicago market. 
Notwithstanding the heavy freight disadvantage which 
they had to absorb to meet the new Chicago mill bas- 
ings, they refused to abandon their Western trade. In 
this respect they stand out in sharp contrast with 
Eastern mills rolling plates, shapes and bars, which 
have not been serious factors in Chicago territory since 
those products were put on a Chicago base. In fact, 
the original Chicago district mill base prices on wire 
products were in danger of being undermined as a 
result of circumstances attending the full development 
of the separate mill basing program. Following the 
first announcement of new basing points, prices of 
common wire products at the Anderson, Ind., plant 
of the American Steel & Wire Co. were established at 
$1 a ton above the base prices at Cleveland and Pitts- 
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burgh, or $1 a ton lower than at the Chicago district 
mills, i. e., Waukegan, Joliet and DeKalb. Yet the 
freight rate from Anderson to St. Louis is identical 
with the rate from Joliet. This made it necessary for 
independents in the Chicago district to meet the deliv- 
ered prices at St. Louis from Anderson to retain their 
trade. Another complication arose from the fact that 
prices on common wire products at Duluth were origi- 
nally fixed at $4 a ton above the base prices at Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, or $2 a ton above the base prices 
at Chicago district mills. Before the close of the sea- 
son of navigation, independents in the Ohio and Pitts- 
burgh districts shipped stocks to Duluth via the Great 
Lakes, thereby escaping a part of the all rail freight 
penalty. Likewise, Western independents established 
stocks at Minneapolis and St. Paul. Subsequently the 
mill base prices at Duluth were reduced to $2 a ton 
above the base prices at Cleveland and Pittsburgh or 
to the parity with the base prices at Chicago district 
mills. This move, of course, was embarrassing to those 
producers which had taken steps to take care of their 
Northwestern trade and the immediate result was ex- 
ceedingly keen competition in which the established 
base prices were largely disregarded. For a time, both 
Eastern and Western independents sold common prod- 
ucts as far west as the Missouri River at $2 a ton be- 
low the Chicago district mill bases, thus completely 
wiping out the differential between the Chicago mill 
and the Cleveland and Pittsburgh bases. This situa- 
tion was brought to an end by the post-election buying 
movement which not only brought stability to the vari- 
ous mill base prices, but also resulted in a general $2 
a ton advance. 
Many Irregularities 


During approximately the same period there were 
numerous irregularities in sheet prices, but these ap- 
parently were attributable principally to the confusion 
arising from plural basing points. In fact, it is prob- 
ably significant that the creation of separate mill bases 
on sheets in the Chicago district was not followed by 
reductions in Western warehouse prices. Sheet ca- 
pacity in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin is estimated at 
not over one-tenth of the capacity of the country at 
large and there is no doubt that Western jobbers felt 
that they would still have to buy considerable tonnage 
from Ohio and Pittsburgh districts and that the pre- 
miums which they might have to pay in times of strong 
demand might more than balance the savings accruing 
to them during a dull period. 

A common expectation in the West was that the 
abolition of Pittsburgh plus would greatly stimulate 
mill construction in Chicago territory. Thus far, how- 
ever, no construction projects have been undertaken 
which were not under way before the United States 
Steel Corporation announced its compliance with the 
Federal Trade Commission’s order. It is to be remem- 
bered in this connection that Pittsburgh plus had al- 
ready been abandoned on all products except sheets, 
wire products, tin plate and pipe, and that market con- 
ditions affecting the heavy tonnage products—plates, 
shapes and bars—are no different now than they have 
been since the middle of 1921. It must also be borne 
in mind that the relation of the consumption to the 
capacity of the country at large has not been changed 
by the establishment of multiple basing points. It has 
been a common comment since the war that the iron 
and steel industry is overbuilt. Hence, although fu- 
ture expansion may tend to center in the Chicago dis- 
trict, producers may be slow in creating new mill ca- 
pacity there until they feel reasonably sure that con- 
sumption has caught up with output. 


New Construction Projects 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
bought 1000 acres at Hammond, Ind., some two years 
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ago, but as yet has done little to develop it. To be 
sure, there have been additions to Western capacity 
within the past few years, but they have not been of 
a spectacular nature. The National Tube Co. is now 
completing a large steel pipe mill at Gary, Ind. Clay- 
ton Mark & Co. have just put into operation two new 
buttweld pipe mills in Chicago with a capacity of 
75,000 tons a year. The Inland Steel Co. within the 
past year has completed a large merchant bar mill 
and a new billet mill. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. has recently added a new buttweld mill at Indiana 
Harbor and is completing a second blast furnace at 
that plant. It also proposes to construct a wire rod 
mill, a wire and nail plant, a sheet and tin plate mill, 
and three additional open-hearth furnaces in the Chi- 
cago district. Just how soon this program will be 
undertaken, however, is still uncertain. Among sec- 
ondary factors, the McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, 
recently purchased the Morava Construction Co. and 
the Kenwood Bridge Co., both Chicago fabricators of 
structural steel. This transaction, however, involved 
the erection of no new capacity in the Chicago district. 
In fact, the McClintic-Marshall Co. for a number of 
years has owned a large tract of land at Indiana Har- 
bor, Ind., but preferred to buy existing capacity rather 
than to build a new plant in the Chicago district. 


Cleveland as a Basing Point 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 29.—The elimination of Pittsburgh 
plus has resulted in the making of Cleveland a basing 
point only on steel products manufactured in that city 
by the American Steel & Wire Co. Independent mills 
outside of Cleveland fell in line in making Cleveland 
a basing point on these items. The products sold on 
a Cleveland base include nails and wire, cold-rolled 
strip steel and wire rods. Consumers in Cleveland 
and vicinity benefit to the extent that they use these 
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products. Bars, plates and structural material for 
Cleveland delivery are still sold on the Pittsburgh base 
or at a delivered price equivalent to the Pittsburgh 
price plus the freight, so that on these consumers have 
not benefited. One change that may be indirectly at- 
tributed to the basing point changes is the making of 
Cleveland the basing point for rivets. 


River Helps in Cincinnati District 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 29.—Elimination of Pittsburgh 
plus has not resulted in any marked changes in quot- 
ing steel prices in the Cincinnati district. During the 
past several years, there have been two basing points, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh, with Chicago mills enjoying 
lower freight rates to the more important consump- 
tion points in this district. These mills generally 
quoted $2 to $3 per ton above Pittsburgh prices, de- 
pending on freight advantages to points of consump- 
tion. The same condition exists today. Chicago mill 
prices are generally $2 per ton higher than those of 
Pittsburgh, and mills in the latter district are equaliz- 
ing freight rates to competitive points in this district. 
The principal result of the abandonment of Pittsburgh 
basing is that independent mills in Pittsburgh district 
are getting a lower net return on materials shipped 
into the greater part of this territory. Mills in the 
Cincinnati district have adopted the policy of quoting 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago, according to location of 
the consumer, with freight allowed. By using the Ohio 
River for shipping steel products, Pittsburgh district 
mills have been able to meet Chicago prices to large 
buyers at lower Ohio River points, but to the average 
buyer the river has not as yet proved of value, as it 
has not been found practicable to ship less than barge 
loads in the absence of facilities for handling steel at 
river points, much less to reship it to points removed 
from the river bank. 


kuropean Markets Show Some Betterment 


Surveys from France, Germany, Belgium and Luxemburg 
Indicate Greater Production West of the 
Rhine 


by records of the immediate past, and some of them have gone beyond all previous records. In 


(U)''ty tesors European countries have had a year of heavy production in iron and steel, judged 


France, Belgium and Luxemburg, in particular, has activity been high. Some of the production 
data covered in detail in later paragraphs may be tabulated, roughly, as follows, all figures being in 


metric tons per month: 


———— France———_ 
19 


1924* 
I ya due 6s hk Rie Ce 636,000 441,600 
Ec» vic ce eed 574,000 415,000 
pg ee eee ee ere 
SS eae ee re 2,310,000 1,950,000 
CN os narks enteareeiaes 216,000 165,000 


c—— Be lgium——__, 
192 


7——Luxemburg——_, 
1924* 1924* 


1923 


234,500 180,000 178,700 117,000 
233,000 184,700 154,600 99,800 
199,000 ae anesae) ee 
363,500 346,400 97,6004 30,500 


*Average of first ten months. +Supply of “reparations coke.” 


French Iron and Steel Industry in 1924 


A FULL supply of coke and a market reflecting in- 
versely the fluctuations of the franc are the two 
facts that immediately come to the mind when review- 
ing the French iron and steel trade in 1924. When- 
ever the £ and the $ were quoted high in French cur- 
rency the market showed much improvement, espe- 
cially for export. In March last, when the £ was 
worth over 125 fr. and the $ over 27 fr., French iron- 
masters booked a volume of orders larger than they 
had done since the beginning of the crisis. 

In 1923 the French collieries produced 1,985,735 tons 
of coke, or 165,000 tons per month. During the first 
ten months of 1924 they already have produced 2,159,- 


109 tons (about 216,000 tons per month), which points 
to a probable production for the whole year of 2,600,000 
tons of coke. 

But collieries are not the only coke producers in 
France. Coke is made also at independent coke ovens, 
as well as at coke ovens attached to iron works. No 
statistics are published concerning these two sources of 
production; but private information permits us to say 
that their aggregate yield varies between 150,000 and 
180.000 tons of coke per month. Therefore we may 
estimate the probable total output for the first ten 
months of 1924 at 3,660,000 tons. 

France imported, in 1923, only 3,628,393 tons of 


<7 ramones 
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coke, or a monthly average of 302,000 tons, of which 
2,073,460 tons came from Germany (173,000 tons a 
month). During the first ten months of 1924, the total 
French imports of coke were 4,650,299 tons, or 465,000 
tons per month, of which 3,905,497 tons, or 390,500 
tons per month, came from Germany. 


Iron Ore 


During 1923, France produced 23,428,160 tons of 
iron ore, or a monthly average of 1,950,000 tons. For 
1924, we have the figures for only the first nine 
months, which show an average production of 2,310,000 
tons per month, as follows: 


Tons Tons 
January 2,257,220 June TrTTirs °° 
February ~-- 2,163,722 rae a 
March .. . 2.292.300 Beem ...0+. B4R6,586 
April 2,144,691 September .... 2,624,944 
BO cvetiascss OOO —— -- 
Total ...«. «80,787,804 


In 1913, the production of iron ore of France, plus 
the production of the Metz-Thionville district, averaged 
3,781,702 tons per month. Stocks at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1924, were only 1,955,445 tons, against 4,473,740 
tons on Dec. 31, 1923. Present French production of 
iron is hardly sufficient to meet both inland require- 
ments and foreign orders, and no further outlets are 
consequently being looked for. 

During the first nine months of 1924 France im- 
ported 530,000 tons of iron ore (227,000 tons from 
Luxemburg, 156,000 tons from Spain, 75,000 tons from 
Tunis and 47,000 tons from Algeria); but she exported 
8,761,000 tons of iron ore, of which 5,449,000 tons to 
Belgium and Luxemburg, 1,802,000 tons to the Saar 
district, 922,000 tons to Germany and 450,000 tons to 
Great Britain. 

Pig Iron 


On Dec. 31, 1923, France had 125 furnaces in blast, 
51 ready to be started and 43 in construction or under 
repair, a total of 219 blast furnaces. Corresponding 
figures for Alsace-Lorraine were 37, 18 and 13; and 
for the remainder of the Eastern district 51, 17 and 16, 
respectively. On Nov. 1, 1924, out of 220 furnaces in 
existence, 135 were in blast, 38 out of blast and 47 in 
construction or under repair, of which 43, 10 and 15 
in Alsace-Lorraine and 53, 16 and 16, respectively, in 
the other parts of the Eastern region. 

During 1923 France produced 5,299,581 tons of pig 
iron, or a monthly average of 441,600 tons. This figure 
was adversely affected by the reduction of production 
in February to May, owing to the restriction of coke 
supplies consequent upon the occupation of the Ruhr 
(production in February, 305,526 tons; in March, 316,- 
146 tons, etc., against 564,655 tons in December, 1923). 
The production of 1923 comprised 3,580,384 tons of 
basic pig iron and 1,156,571 tons of foundry pig iron. 

During the first ten months of 1924 France has pro- 
duced 6,357,895 tons of pig iron, or a monthly average 
of 636,000 tons. The largest monthly output was re- 
alized in October, 659.926 tons, and the smallest in Jan- 
uary, 585,978 tons. 

If the rate of production is kept up in November 
and December, France will be able to register a record 
production for 1924 of, approximately, 7,630,000 tons. 
The output of the first ten months of 1924 is divided as 
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follows among the various kinds of pig iron pro- 
duced: 


SE kb os S89 dw ss See ba es 00 04 Vene vee Se eee 
I 5 os ules o's oa utgehiele avi Chom beel 1,292,439 tons 
tas ek eis eke aA ee bk Re ee 339,372 tons 
SR ct haineéh Oddinbe bss he aOR an 153,166 tons 
NOD = 6 6 ate inn Maca Os 6 dete Sate 33,921 tons 


In 1923 France produced 4,976,869 tons of raw steel, 
or a monthly average of about 415,000 tons, of which 
4,853,000 tons of ingots and 123,000 tons of castings. 
The lowest monthly output was that of February, for 
the reasons mentioned above regarding pig iron, 289,- 
787 tons; the largest, that of December, 525,509 tons. 
The production of 1923 comprised principally: 


ee re errr a 
Open-hearth steel 1,896,850 tons 


During the first ten months of 1924 France has 
produced 5,743,443 tons of raw steel, or a monthly av- 
erage of 574,000 tons, divided into 5,607,028 tons of 
ingots and 136,415 tons of castings. October showed 
the largest output, 609,122 tons, and January the 
smallest, 541,020 tons. The following kinds of raw 
steel made up the production of the first ten months of 
1924: 


EE eS Te ee eT ere ee 730,164 tons 

SED: OUR ocak os sae on Ki cenee $74,956 tons 

NT NS ook ahs tale oe dae be OSS 70,410 tons 

Steel produced in electric furnace.... 57,227 tons 
10, 686 


Crucible steel 

If the production is kept up at the present rate in 
November and December, 1924 will be a record year, 
for the French production of steel, with about 7,000,000 
tons. 


CoO oe eres ns-sesrsenes tons 


Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel 


During the first ten months of 1923 and 1924, 
France imported and exported, respectively, the fol- 
lowing quantities: 


Imports Exports 

Metric tons 1923 1924 1923 1924 

are re 48,282 36,957 485,753 617,155 
Ferro: ee ee 4,732 8,429 17,813 15,364 
OS ere eae 2,510 7,638 12,889 6,534 
Blooms, billets and bars. 168. 866 241,550 712,322 1,072,868 
., 7 ere 22,414 32,564 37,052 68,758 
EE "id » ce opie oe SD 39,790 42,487 15,330 9,029 
errr Terre 102,521 109,836 36,257 51,111 
DR -ivbanseaninaseaen 35,439 6,147 193,809 246,092 


In 1923, for the classes mentioned, hoops and sheets 
excepted, exports exceeded imports. During the first 
ten months of 1924, except for steel ingots, hoops and 
sheets, we were large exporters and mediocre import- 
ers. Imports have shown this year, by comparison with 
1923, a decrease for pig iron and rails, but an increase 
for all the other items. Exports showed, compared 
with 1923, an increase for pig iron, for blooms, billets 
and bars, for wire rods, for sheets and for rails, but a 
decrease for ferroalloys, steel ingots and hoops. 

During the first ten months in 1924 France exported 
to the United States 16,616 tons of pig iron, 3757 tons 
of blooms, billets and bars and 5168 tons of rails. 

It is not impossible that, once our budget is bal- 
anced and German reparation payments effectuated, our 
financial situation will improve somewhat, but we nev- 
ertheless shall remain overburdened with taxes and 
with a formidable war debt, the service of which re- 
quires every year an increasing number of milliards. 
As there is no immediate prospect of the liquidation of 
this war debt, it is presumable that our frane will not 
recover before long. 


Belgian [ron and Steel in 1924 


RODUCTION of coke in the Belgian mines in 1923 

was 346,366 tons a month (average), against 293,- 
580 tons in 1913. The production for the first ten 
months of 1924 was as follows: 


Metric Metric 

Tons Tons 
SRMMETT cocics 375,800 I Sec ee ise 354,340 
February ..... 351,480 PE. a kw ole e 337.120 
March eee CU September 360,410 
April - 355,400 eee on nacd 331,600 
OT ee eg en 456,810 aupliinsil 
Pe “scacneee 344,420 3,634,7 10 


Arrivals of coke from the Ruhr for the first 10 


months of 1924 were 489,340 tons, making a total sup- 
ply as from January to October of 4,124,000 tons of 
coke, in round figures. 


In 1923, the average number of furnaces in action 
was 40, against 54, average of 1913. The table indi- 
cates the average number of furnaces in operation dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1924 and shows monthly 
production of pig iron to have averaged 234,500 tons. 

Blast Pig Iron, 


Furnaces Metric Tons 

POS ic ce aden ee 41 208,980 
Dey 5s vb'ogedte 42 205,930 
REO. saceud ewea ns 46 230,490 
Pe wens aeieme «ne 47 239,530 
ERR er pe 47 246,520 
Pe: 5.03 cthen Aa ee 48 236,730 
| RC er ee 48 247,380 
CS SPP re 49 244,310 
POROTENOS onc c's nines 4s 238,750 
See scwcd ve sie oe 47 246,240 

(AVOTARO) ésivss 46.4 Total 2,344,860 
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Beginning March April 
(Belgian Francs) of Year 13 10 
Foundry iron No. 3.. 420to0425 490 to 500 455 
Be TO bik 0100.5 4.03's 400to410 475 to 495 ane 
Blooms (export) .... 535to540 660 to 670 550 
Billets (export) ..... 565 to570 700 to 725 580 
Steel bars (export) .. 650 800to825 675 to 700 
NE Ge ae a taken a 610 775 650 to 775 
Wire rods (export).. 800 925 to 950 2 a 
Heavy sheets ....... 710 --. 825 to 875 


Steel Ingots 


In 1923 the monthly average production of raw 
steel (ingots) was 184,720 metric tons, compared with 
an average of 200,398 tons a month in 1913. The 
monthly average production of castings (first fusion) 
was 5771 tons, against 5154 tons in 1913. The produc- 
tion for the first 10 months of 1924 showed a monthly 
average of 233,000 tons and 6800 tons, respectively, 
as follows: 


Castings 
Ingots (First Fusion ) 

Ge. ss avis o's's a ee 224,670 6,300 
OEE, - ots acs came 219,160 6,750 
ME 4 aks 2 KOGA 234,170 6,880 
pO Oe ree 233,630 7,110 
eee eee e 243,540 6,980 
Ge oa watduen earthen 218,640 6,450 
Me pdaeueed deen nee ee 238,490 6,500 
CD eer Ses 231,230 6,860 
NE 0 xe ne 0. Ge 237,930 6,790 
Te astakki cakes 248,910 7,470 

ROC .cecdaceve cs meee 68,0909 


Irons and Finished Steels 


The output of finished steels in 1923 was on the 
average 161,115 metric tons per month; that of 1913, 
154,922 tons; the monthly production of finished irons 
was 17,311 tons in 1923 compared with 25,362 tons in 
1913. For the first 10 months of 1924, the production 
showed an average of 199,000 tons and 16,800 tons re- 
spectively, as follows: 





Finished Finished 
Steels Irons 

NI o's. 6 SS 200,900 19,270 
NN ER eae 192,820 18,440 
EE” sv clicamenw eae eee ae 206,470 17,860 
pO ere fore ee 195,670 18,970 
ME* ganic cence 203,700 17,120 
MS ashe. 6 u..5) x SAE ae 184,190 14,350 
ED aaa sao tac ahaa a eee 202,850 16,380 
po See eee ee 194,120 15,020 
September 193,970 13,010 
SNE. 5 54-6 w wpa RUN 215,090 17,540 

sata 8 Re RRR 1,989,780 167,960 


Luxemburg lron 


URING 1923 the number of blast furnaces in oper- 

ation in the Grand Duchy averaged 35 out of 44; 
the same proportion has been reached during the first 
ten months of 1924. 

The total output of pig iron in 1923 was 1,406,666 
metric tons, compared with 1,685,700 tons in 1922 and 
2,547,861 tons in 1913, at which date Luxemburg was 
included in the German “Zollverein.” For the first 
ten months of 1924 Luxemburg produced 1,787,407 tons 
of pig iron, or a monthly average of 178,740 tons, 
against 117,200 tons last year. The bulk of the pig 
iron output is basic, the foundry iron averaging but 
3000 tons per month. 

The output of steel in 1923 aggregated 1,197,739 
tons, against 1,394,103 tons in 1922 and 1,182,227 tons 
in 1913. Last year’s deficiency of output is attributed 
to the penury of coke which prevailed throughout Lux- 
emburg, France and Belgium, with the beginning of 
the occupation in the Ruhr. In the first ten months 
of 1924 the production was 1,545 841 tons of steel, a 
monthly average of 154,584 tons, compared with 99,800 
tons in 1923. The production of steel is mostly of 
basic, open-hearth and electric steel reaching a total 
of 2000 tons about per month. 

The output of pig-iron during January and Febru- 
ary did not exceed 163,500 tons (average); it has been, 
since, around 180,000 tons per month, with a slight 
diminution in June and September; the output of steel 
was more uniform. In spite of the weakness of the 
market, ironmasters generally have thought best to re- 
duce selling prices rather than increase production cost 
by restricting output. 

During the first ten months of the year, there were 
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December 





May July Aug rc —_—__-_—, 
1 1 1 1 1 Inland F.o.b. Antwerp 

420 420 420 380 330 360 to 370 360 to 370 
400 400 410 370 325 350 to 360 350 to 360 
525 550 550 480 425 480to 500 £5 to £5 16s. 
550 575 575 500 445 510to 530 £5 4s. to £5 5s. 
600 620 600 570 525 550to560 £517%s. to £6 
575 610 600 565 520 530to540 £512%s. to £5 lis. 
800 750 750 680 600 620to630 £612%s. to £6 lis. 
700 720 750 690 630 670 £7 


Iron and Steel Foreign Trade 


An indication of the Belgian exports of iron and 
steel products during the first half of the year- (statis- 
tics are issued very rarely) may be found in the re- 
turns published by the “Union Belgoluxembourgeoise” 
for the six months of 1924, compared with 1923: 


First Half First Half 
1923 2 
Exports (Metric Tons) (Metric Tons) 
lemeee 4 add die VERA 7,200 17,400 
Blooms and beams.. 42,100 69,800 
Billets and largets.. 183,500 269,200 
, eee Fea 90,200 120,800 
eee ree 72,200 131,300 
pe eee eee 85,700 128,200 
Ns. cena tiban euckes 481,700 711,200 


Upon the whole, the part of Belgium in the above 
exports is about half of the indicated figures. For all 
of 1913, the exports of Belgium in beams, rails, sheets 
and bars were 1,100,000 tons. 


The Market Situation 


The Belgian iron and steel market is known to be, 
mainly, an export market. It has been dominated al- 
most exclusively in 1924 by the fluctuations of the Bel- 
gian franc, reflected in the rates of sterling. The com- 
parative table at top of page will show the current 
prices at which business has been done throughout 
1924. 


The plants have been fairly well supplied in coke 
and there has been no complaining of any shortage of 
fuel this year. On the other hand, the fall in both in- 
land and indemnity coke prices has somewhat counter- 
balanced the decline of selling prices. The Belgian 
iron and steel industry has benefited by a certain re- 
covery which occurred from the end of October up to 
the last of November. It is usually ahead of the 
French market as regards rise or fall; this is what 
happened again at the outset of December; business 
is more quiet and prices in slight regression. 


and Steel in 1924. 


bitter complaints on the part of ironworks of the diffi- 
culties encountered for the transport of their products 
through the Belgian railroads and some already have 
laid plans to divert their exports via Dunkirk instead 
of Antwerp. 


Reparation Coke 


The supply of reparation coke aggregated 366,178 
tons in 1923; for the first ten months of 1924, the 
Grand Duchy has had 976,100 tons of Ruhr coke. As 
from Dec. 1, this country will not be included in the 
amounts received from Germany, and must provide 
its supply in Germany, in Belgium, in Great Britain 
and even in the United States. 


Market Situation 


The Luxemburg iron and steel market—exclusively 
an export market—was active during the first quarter 
of the year, on account of the depreciation of the Bel- 
gian franc. Orders came in abundantly and it was 
necessary to restart some furnaces. 

But at the middle of March, the pound started a 
backward movement and from March 27 on, was about 
stabilized around 100 fr. Prices of iron and steel prod- 
ucts, which had advanced strongly since January, im- 
mediately fell off. The differences were partly covered 
by the decrease in the price of coke. A slight recov- 
ery was registered in October, accentuated in Novem- 
ber. A certain subsidence in trading now prevails and 
prices are at a standstill. The plants are well booked 
up to the end of January. 

Current prices applied for export are much the same 
or slightly lower than Belgian competitive prices; on 
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the other hand, Germany—back on the market now for 
several months—is offering the lowest quotations and, 
for this reason, likely will get the lion’s share in future. 


Conclusion 


This conclusion will hold good for both Belgium and 
Luxemburg, since these two countries are united in one 
customs union and both are predominantly exporters of 
iron and steel products, Belgium having but a re- 
stricted inland market for her production and Luxem- 
burg practically none at all. 

Though there exists no formal] connection between 
France on one side and Belgium and Luxemburg on the 
other, the conditions of the iron and steel market in the 
three countries, for any given period, are always almost 
identical. Nevertheless, France has the advantage over 
the two other countries of a larger inland and colonial 
market, though she must, of course, rely more and more 
on exports, 
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Elements that would permit us to predict a genuine 
revival of the market are still lacking. This revival 
could take place only if the political outlook were at 
last completely rid of all black spots and if Germany 
fulfilled exactly the obligations assumed by her under 
the Dawes plan. Therefore, we are unable to foresee 
for the year to come extremely active conditions for 
Belgium and Luxemburg iron trades. All we can hope 
for is that present conditions should be maintained and 
that a more normal situation should gradually come 
into being, slowly and without jerks. It would be nec- 
essary also that the cost of living should cease to in- 
crease, to avoid further wages increments that would 
diminish the competitive power of selling prices already 
too high. 

Ironmasters of Belgium and of Luxemburg, like 
those of Frence and of Great Britain, should derive 
great advantages from joining an international organi- 
zation that would regulate production and prices. 


German Iron and Steel Market Shows Improvement 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Dec. 13.—The industrial im- 
provement continues and the iron and steel and metal- 
consuming branches are feeling the effect. The num- 
ber of unemployed has dropped to 426,000 on Nov. 15, 
since when the labor market has improved further. 
In the six weeks ended Dec. 10 unemployment in the 
metal branches declined by 22.17 per cent. 

The new Steel Syndicate continues its output-re- 
striction policy. For December the raw-steel produc- 
tion was reduced by 20 per cent and semi-finished ma- 
terial by 10 per cent: At the last session it was 
decided to retain these percentages for January. 


Other Syndicates Slow in Forming 


No progress is reported in forming the expected 
subordinate syndicates for bars, sheets, wire and other 
specialized products. Some of the big concerns, hav- 
ing created their own selling organizations, object to 
entrusting their future sales to syndicates. The fusion 
movement in the iron and steel trade, experts declare, 
will be furthered if the United States lends money to 
corporations in this branch, because only concerns of 
first-rate magnitude could directly negotiate for loans 
in New York. 

The Essen organ of the steel trade declares that 
reports concerning a nearly-achieved agreement with 
France, as a nucleus of a wider international stee] syn- 
dicate, are untrue. Fritz Thyssen and other German 
steel magnates who are in Paris are there only as 
experts on steel and iron as one of the important in- 
terests involved in the pending Franco-German com- 
mercial treaty negotiations; they have not discussed 
any plans for direct agreement with the French steel 
industry. The present main German interest is to 
prevent the free or practically free import into Ger- 
many of French iron after Jan. 10, when the existing 
French treaty privilege in this matter expires. Ata 
meeting of the Association of Smelters General-Direc- 
tor Dr. Voegler declared it a mistake to speak of over- 
production of iron and steel. The real problem is not 
to reduce production permanently, but to revive the 
former consuming markets, especially those of East 
Europe. For this, long-term credits must be granted. 

After a slight rise in prices in November a brief 
period of stability followed, but in the last few days 
there has been a considerable new all-around rise. 
Steel scrap led the way, and is now 72 marks per metric 


ton. Following are prices in marks per metric ton 
ex-works on Dec. 12: 
ROO | x ood een a0s 4hS sas 102 or $24.68 per 
ross ton 
eis ya bia ka eared eee 108 6. 
PE ctee swith sod wegh's 115 27.83 
Se ee ag tS COs 122 29.52 
en  *. bak se ewe 145 35.09 
aed 6 tak ie ao) 5 el 127.50 or 1.39c. to 
to 130 1.41c. per Ib. 
Structural forms...... 122 1.30ce. 
Tmiveran] §ON .«.+-.+0% 135 1.46c. 
Se eS ee 155 1.67c. 
Thick sheets (over 5 m.). 148 to 1.60c. to 
150 1.62c. 
Medium sheets (3 to5 m.) 175 1.89¢. 
Thin sheets (1 to 3 m.).. 205 2.22c. 
Thin sheets (under 1m.) 220 2.38c. 


All these prices are well over November average 


rates. The periodical Wirtschaftskurve, published by 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, prints a comparison of pres- 
ent prices of iron and steel finished goods with their 
pre-war prices. On the whole, metal goods have risen 
much less than others, in particular textiles, some 
kinds of which are 170 per cent higher than in 1913, 
whereas no article constructed mainly of metal has 
risen 100 per cent. Taking 100 as index number of 
prices in August, 1914, present index numbers (Nov. 


1) are: 
Motor cars ...... 198.84 Steam boilers ...120.18 
TE eae 150.00 ER PR eee 110.51 
NL kn es wnen 137.70 ee eee 195.76 
Typewriters ..... 140.95 


The increase in activity in iron and steel was 
marked at the beginning of December, since when the 
improved level has been maintained, but the market 
has been quiet. The greatest demand is for thin sheets, 
for which the Siegerland works have orders for three 
months ahead, and here the tendency of prices is 
strongly upward. Foreigners also are buying actively 
at around £9, f.o.b. Rotterdam. Big home orders for 
bars have been received, the delivery term being about 
the same. South America and the Far Eastern coun- 
tries have given considerable orders, rates being around 
£6 2s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. Rotterdam. The pig iron 
market is quiet, and prices, except in South Germany, 
where there has been a slight rise, are stable. Views 
as to the condition of the market early next year are 
optimistic. The building market has revived, and is 
expected to revive further, and large quantities of 
steel will be required for railroad repair and construc- 
tion purposes. 

In the first ten months of 1924 coal output in the 
whole republic (Saar excluded) was 96,908,115 metric 
tons, against 52,489,641 tons in the same months of 
1923, and 118,885,238 tons in the same area in the 
same months of 1913. 

Foreign trade in the first ten months of 1924 was: 


Metric tons Imports Ezports 
Iron ore, manganese ore, etc. 1,415,218 242,848 
Se ol vanwdee ns wkeS Oe eee On 10,911,735 1,267,985 
| EES NE Se ere 309,499 497,427 
NS i CR es Kees 9,429 217,042 
[ron and steel and wares other 
than machinery ........... 932,940 1,336,728 
Whereof : 
EE DF bw deine .e es 80-9. 4:8 186,624 38,763 
eS SS eee 25,363 320,112 
Ingots, blooms, etc....... 88,846 13,099 
Bars, girders, etc........ 324,876 149,362 
SEE sew 6464 8400080 78,118 134,525 
re eae es ee a 36,952 114,175 
Ralls, ties, etc.......-..- 111,989 16,637 


Prospects in the automobile business are good. The 
use of motor-driven vehicles, though small compared 
with that of the United States or even of France or 
England, is rapidly increasing, and there is a growing 
demand for light, cheap cars. The following shows the 
number of motor vehicles in use (including motor- 
cycles) in the last ten years (on July 1): 

1914 1922 1923 1924 
84,682 165,729 212,949 293,188 

In use are 97,965 motor-cycles. At the close of 1923 
Germany had one motor vehicle per 360 inhabitants, 
against one per seven in the United States. 





The Trend in Metallurgy Last Year 


Technical Developments in Steel, Cast Iron and Alloys— 


Larger Open-Hearth Furnaces—Progress 


in Research 


BY C. E. MAC QUIGG* 


N preparing a review of this kind one is always 
confronted with the critical task of attempting to 
pick out those items of the technical news which 

will most clearly portray the current advances in iron 
and steel technology and, if possible, indicate the gen- 
eral direction in which future developments may be 
expected. The year 1924 does not appear to have been 
distinguished by many new or startling technical de- 
velopments. The commercial developments, which are 
much more striking, are discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. In what follows the effort has been made to con- 
centrate in a brief space such literature as appears to 
be most suggestive along technical lines. 


Iron and Manganese Ores 


A well-posted writer has recently discussed’ the 
increasing practice of importing foreign ores into this 
country. While we have within our own borders almost 
unlimited iron resources, so that no fear need arise 
of a shortage in a national emergency, still certain 
economic factors now obtaining make it profitable to 
import much iron ore from outside our own borders. 
Briefly, the factors are: (a) About one-third of the 
cost of Lake ore at southern lake ports is due to freight. 
When this is further increased by reshipment to East- 
ern furnaces, foreign ores have an easy price differ- 
ential in their favor. (b) Ocean freight rates are now 
at pre-war or lower levels, while the internal (rail) 
rates are higher. (c) It is said that foreign ore may 
be loaded into the cars at Philadelphia or Baltimore 
as cheaply as Lake ore may be placed at lower lake 
ports and that the rail rate from tidewater to Eastern 
furnaces is 80c. to $1 per ton, as against $2 from 
Buffalo to the same destinations. (d) Low phosphorus 
content of certain foreign ores has stimulated their 
consumption. 

As regards distribution of source, Chili, Sweden 
and Cuba furnish most of that imported, with some- 
what lesser amounts from Spain and French Africa. 
While the total tonnage imported during 1923 was only 
2,786,430 tons, a very modest portion of our total iron 
ore consumption, the trend is nevertheless quite inter- 
esting and serves to recall the statements of Mr. 
Schwab, made in 1913, that Chilean ore containing 68 
per cent iron could be placed in Bethlehem for 6c. per 
unit or $4.08 per ton. 

The prediction? has been made that Panama will 
have to be reckoned with as a producer of manganese 
ore. At present, detailed information is lacking as to 
the extent of these deposits, which are in lenses and 
floes, and until further exploratory work is done the 
probability of large future production will be dis- 
counted. 


Better Utilization of Fuel Resources 


The subject of fuel and its utilization has remained 
well to the front in 1924 engineering. The World 
Power Conference held at Wembley last summer pro- 
duced papers of interest to the iron and steel metal- 
lurgist. To more than touch upon some of the several 
very interesting ones here is impossible. 





*Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
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The concern of a people in processes for converting 
coal into liquid fuels is an inverse function of their 
natural oil supplies. In this country the subject may 
well wait upon a much greater price differential before 
it becomes of wide technical moment. However, on the 
continent, the matter has already become a subject of 
active experimentation in some of the newer aspects 
Three methods have been outlined.’ These are: 


Destructive distillation in which the high temper- 
ature carbonization, yielding more of the heavy tars 
used in the organic (coal tar) and dye industries, is 
replaced by a low temperature distillation which yields 
a larger quantity of the oils suitable for fuels. (It 
may be remarked in passing that the time does not 
yet appear to be ripe, in this country, for the com- 
mercialization of low temperature carbonization be- 
cause the market is not yet ready for the liquid fuel 
and the gas. That this is the real goal of low tem- 
perature carbonization, rather than smokeless do- 
mestic fuel, has been stated by those well informed, 
although in England the situation is apparently 
different. ) 

Hydrogenation, differing from destructive distilla- 
tion, may yield, in some cases, up to the weight of the 
original coal in oil. The Bergius process, mentioned 
in a previous review, subjects the coal at high tem- 
peratures to hydrogen under pressure with resultant 
liquefaction and production of an oily or tarry mass. 
Fischer showed that the treatment of coal by sodium 
formate at 400 deg. C. or by carbon monoxide at high 
pressures (2100 Ib. per sq. in.) was able to produce 
tar and oils. 

Possibility of synthesizing water gas by a contact 
process into a low boiling point oil. 

While these processes have not progressed beyond 
the laboratory, they indicate what may be expected 
from the organic chemist when once it is necessary for 
him to supply a demand for internal combustion engine 
fuel, which latter may be about to receive as much 
impetus from the gas turbine as was imparted by the 
Diesel engine. An American manufacturer‘ has an- 
nounced the perfecting of double acting Diesel engines 
in larger units, while the gas turbine has made a start 
toward commercial practicability, if recent reports from 
Germany’ are to be accepted without reserve. 

The outlook for the low temperature carbonization 
of fuel in this country, as viewed by advocates of the 
high temperature by-product recovery process, has been 
stated in two interesting and exhaustive papers.* The 
conclusion is drawn that under the present conditions 
low temperature carbonization of coal cannot compete 
with high temperature methods, using coking coals. 
With coals which are difficult or impossible to coke in 
the by-product oven, low temperature carbonization 
will have a better chance to compete. An interesting 
question raised in the papers mentioned is that of the 
use of coke for power generating purposes. The time 
when all fuel burned in power and metallurgical plants 
is first coked or partly coked waits partly for an en- 
hanced value of the by-products (gas and tars) and 
partly on the complacence of the public toward the 
smoke evil. It can be safely assumed that cokes can 
be made to function as efficiently as higher volatile 
fuels by adjustments of furnace design. 


Technical Developments and the Blast Furnace 


Although several excellent papers’ of a descriptive 
nature on the iron blast furnace have appeared during 
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1924, there does not seem to have been much new in 
practice developed. 

Some data on the effect of sulphur account for its 
distribution per ton of pig made, in an average charge, 
as follows: 19.9 lb. or 92 per cent with the coke, 1.38 
lb., or 7 per cent with the ore and 0.33 lb., or 1 per cent 
with the stone. Of this, 86.7 per cent is removed by 
slag and 4.63 per cent of the total charge sulphur 
enters the pig. Because of the requirement for limiting 
sulphur in the pig iron, the sulphur elimination is 
through the slag, which must be increased in volume 
to take care of this requirement; this in turn boosts 
the fuel consumption so that it figures out that about 
150 lb. of extra coke are required to eliminate the sul- 
phur in the coke itself. With a 1:1 coke ratio this is 
equal to a loss in tonnage of 7.5 per cent. 


Properties of Cast Iron 


A fact often lost sight of is that the tensile 
strength of cast iron depends on the condition of the 
carbon in the alloy, i.e., whether the free graphite is 
fine or coarse grained, and this in turn depends on 
both the rate of cooling and the composition. With 
castings of a given composition, the rate of cooling 
depends on the thickness of section. Willard Rother" 
has published some results which, although they are 
not sufficiently comprehensive to serve as a basis for 
calculations of design, nevertheless show nicely the 
effect of decrease of unit stress by increase of casting 
section. For example, the figures show the following 
relationship: 


Thickness of Cast Iron Max. Stress. 


in Inches Lb. per Sq. In. 
1 33,700 
1.5 29,250 
2 26,300 
2.5 22,550 
3 13,600 


While this reciprocal relationship is thoroughly 
known to engineers, it is often overlooked in design 
where unit stresses are figured constant through chang- 
ing cross sections. 

Particularly timely inquiries’ have been made on 
the effect of repeated heatings and coolings on the 
properties of cast iron, timely because of the bearing 
on Diesel engine design and manufacture. Readers of 
THE IRON AGE, at all conversant with the subject of 
power generation, will have noted the greatly increased 
use of the Diesel engine as a prime mover. Not long 
since a well-known naval constructor remarked to the 
writer that the day of the steam engined ship was 
passing and that the coming unit for smaller plant 
power generation on land seemed to be the internal 
combustion engine of the Diesel type. While the state- 
ments of those enthusiastic for this type of engine 
must be taken with due reserve, nevertheless the 
Diesel engine is being made in greater number and 
in larger units than ever before. Since cast iron, 
largely used in cylinder parts, undergoes temperature 
changes, the knowledge of these changes is important. 

When heated to relatively low temperatures, cast 
iron loses an appreciable proportion of its tensile 
strength and shock resistance. This deterioration is 
a heat treatment effect, a function of the time and 
temperature to which the specimen is heated. It is 
manifested because the combined carbon (pearlite) is 
broken up and precipitated as graphite with consequent 
reduction in tensile strength and resistance to sbock. 

This annealing effect may be manifested at tem- 
peratures as low as 500 deg. C. (932 deg. Fahr.) if 
the time of anneal is prolonged to 24 hr. With higher 
temperatures shorter times suffice, e. g., 650 deg. C. 
(1202 deg. Fahr.) and 3 hr. The completeness of the 


breakdown to graphite will depend on the chemical 
composition of the cast iron, particularly its silicon 
content. 

An investigator who has reported his results to the 
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West of Scotland Iron and Steel Institute made a series 
of tests on cast irons in which the samples were heated 
to given temperatures, held 8 hr. at that temperature, 
and cooled. This was repeated for 5 days or a total 
of 40 hr. at the given temperature. This procedure 
was repeated until the last specimen had been treated 
200 hr. Samples were tested to determine strength 
and the degree of graphitization which had occurred 
after each 40-hr. period. Other groups were tested 
similarly at other temperatures, the range embracing 
450 to 600 deg. C. (842 to 1112 deg. Fahr.). Good 
quality cylinder iron was used for the tests; some tests 
were also made on the effects of chromium and nickel. 
The conclusions confirm the work of previous investi- 
gators, viz., repeated low temperature anneals reduce 
the tensile strength and hardness, the effect increasing 
with increase of temperature; manganese makes the 
carbide more stable; chromium is more effective than 
manganese in stabilizing the carbides and preventing 
deterioration of physical properties, while nickel was 
not found to be helpful in that respect. 

Growth of various cast irons containing alloying 
elements, on repeated heating and cooling, was found” 
to be greater with nickel and aluminum and less with 
chromium, because of the effects on the stability of 
the carbides and not on oxidizing properties, as has 
been stated elsewhere. 

The blind following of engineering formule, some 
of which are very old, will result in serious errors” 
when applied to the breaking strength of cast iron, as 
has been shown in some tests made in England. It 
is necessary to take into account the structure and 
casting conditions of the test bars. ; 


Larger Open-Hearth Furnaces 


An excellent study, combining the technical with 
the practical side of the question, has been made on 
the utilization of waste heat in the open-hearth 
process.” The findings were reported in a paper read 
before the Iron and Steel Institute of Great Britain 
last spring. The investigator has summed up his con- 
clusions and from among them the following facts 
stand out: 

1.—Of the total heat in the fuel, only about 8 per 
cent is actually used in the bath with hot metal, and 
only 10 to 15 per cent with cold pig. 

2—The waste gases from the checkers contain 
about 43 per cent of the total heat value of the fuel 
and by the use of waste heat boilers about 25 per 
cent of the total heat value of the fuel can be re- 
covered. 

3.—Further improvements in checker chamber heat 
insulation, together with less heat loss through valve- 
cooling water, the heat saved by raising steam is 
boosted to 34 per cent of the total. 

4.—As a further step, a part of the gas may be 
taken direct from the reverberatory to the waste heat 
boilers and the superfluous gas preheating checkers (in 
the case of producer gas-fired furnaces), may be elim- 
inated, thus sending more heat into steam raising, so 
that the heat saved may be as much as 40 per cent 

of the total. , 

5.—Practical methods of effecting other improve- 
ments are considered. 


The discussion at the meeting, too full to abstract 
here, brought out several important considerations in 
open-hearth design and operation. Benjamin Talbot, 
who is well known for his work here and in England, 
mentioned that furnaces as large as 400 to 500 tons 
capacity were not considered short of an almost cer- 
tainty. He gave an indication that such a size was 
well on the road to actual operation—a furnace which 
tilted endwise and had a uni-directional flow of gases. 
High pressure, high velocity flames versus maintenance 
costs were also discussed. 

Is it not true that the open-hearth process, while 
intrinsically and of itself using little heat in the actual 
reactions, must, however, use this relatively small 
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amount of heat at a very high potential? The problem 
is then so to develop refractories and furnace design 
that this heat may be “stepped down” to useful levels 
with the minimum of waste, thus using a larger pro- 
portion of what has formerly been allowed to go to 
waste. 

From time to time changes of design are noted in 
open-hearth ends, the present aim being toward the 
attainment of higher flame velocities with the result 
that more efficient combustion and faster driving may 
be obtained. The Moll” end, a German development, 
mixes the gas and air well back from the port and 
directs the premixed gases down on the bath to induce 
maximum “turbulence” in the flame. It is said that 
the design results in a saving of 60-to 70 per cent in 
construction material, greater ease of repairs and in- 
creased production. Pre-ignition and consequent heat- 
ing of the leading-in flue is controlled by varying the 
velocity of the gases and hence the diffusion, also by 
design of the port end to effect more or less choking 
action. 


Steels and Miscellaneous Developments 


There does not seem to have been any strikingly 
new development in alloy steels. Woolwich Arsenal” 
published the result of tests made on manganese steels, 
varying in manganese from 0.25 to 5.25 per cent. These 
were variously treated and tested for mechanical prop- 
erties. The conclusions may be summed up by stating 
that where increased strength over that obtainable in 
a plain carbon steel is required, a steel may be used 
with 0.35 to 0.40 per cent C. and 1.8 to 2.2 per cent Mn. 
These should be hardened from 800 to 850 deg. C. 
(1472 to 1562 deg. Fahr.) and drawn at 610 to 650 deg. 
C. (1180 to 1202 deg. Fahr.). Cool from the draw in 
air, oil or water. This is a somewhat higher manga- 
nese than the one which has been used somewhat 
extensively in this country of late for locomotive heavy 
forgings. 

The necessity for accurate control of quality in 
large scale production of heat-treated parts has con- 
tinued to have its effect on industry, particularly in 
automotive manufacture where it is necessary to devise 
special equipment to handle heavy parts. This has 
been done at the new heat-treating plant of one of the 
larger automobile manufacturers, where the design of 
the axle hardening unit is noteworthy.” The cold axles 
are fed into the furnace, which is oil-fired, by means 
of a spacing device which assures even distribution 
along the hearth. The axles, extending at right angles 
to their direction of travel, are moved through the fur- 
nace by means of a hearth which has an up and down, 
as well as a forward movement, imparted by cams. 
The axles, resting on piers, are picked up and carried 
forward at each movement of the hearth, which is at 
rest below the level of the piers. As the last axle is 
“stepped off” the discharge end of the piers it is re- 
ceived by fingers which drop it uniformly into the 
quenching oil. The fingers are counterweighted to 
return at once to their normal position in the heated 
zone of the furnace, thus avoiding the work being 
unevenly hardened by contact with cold metal as it 
enters the bath. 

Mechanical handling through the drawing furnace 
is effected by a radial blade type of conveyer. Pro- 
visions for oil storage and cooling, furnace tempera- 
ture control by pyrometer, oil cooling facilities and 100 
per cent Brinell inspection of all treated axles, make 
an installation which leaves little to the hazard of the 
personal element. 

Another” installation for obtaining uniformity of 
product is that of an electrically heated annealing fur- 
nace used by a manufacturer of tool steel, because “in 
the face of the demands of the present time for eco- 
nomical production quality of tool steel is assuming a 
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new importance.” The furnace in question has a 
hearth 32 in. wide inside, 26 in. high and 16 ft. long, 
the bars being packed in a container 12 in. square by 
14% ft. long. The furnace is heated by metal re- 
sistance strips and is heavily insulated by non-conduct- 
ing brick and powdered heat insulator. Metal resistance 
strips are used for heating elements and the current 
is derived from high voltage which is transformed in 
multiple tap transformers. Pyrometer temperature 
control is installed to make the equipment as nearly 
automatic as possible. The initial trial installation 
was so successful in producing a uniform product, free 
from forging strains, that other units have since been 
installed. 
Losses from Corrosion 


The figures which have been published on the corro- 
sion losses of iron reach truly staggering figures and 
when contrasted with the yearly pig iron production 
are seen to represent a considerable proportion of the 
yearly tonnage made.” For example, since the year 
1906, when the yearly loss reached 20 million gross 
tons, the weight of metal wasted has steadily increased 
to 30 million in 1916, then to a peak of 33 in 1919 
and 1920, dropping slightly to 31 million tons for 1921, 
1922 and 1923 respectively. The relative weight of 
these estimates is better grasped when contrasted with 
the yearly pig iron production for the given years; the 
gain of iron produced over iron lost was a maximum 
in 1913 (a banner year for the world’s production of 
pig iron), and a minimum for 1921, a year of low pro- 
duction. The surplus tonnages are 54 and 4 million 
gross tons respectively. These statistics, if only ap- 
proximately indicating the correct ratio of loss to pro- 
duction, set forth the colossal price mankind is paying 
in human effort and natural resources to replenish the 
drain and must at the same time speed the work of 
those who are trying to devise either new alloys to 
increase resistance or better to conserve those already 
in service. 

Evidence that engineers are taking cognizance of 
the importance of corrosion is seen in the holding of 
a symposium last June by the American Society for 
Testing Materials at its Atlantic City meeting, and by 
the American Electrochemical Society in October at 
Detroit, at which times the information available on the 
subject was summarized in a number of papers. A 
joint symposium of the former society and the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers was held some- 
what earlier in the year at Cleveland for the purpose 
of discussing the properties of metals and alloys at 
high temperatures. 

Corrosion resistance and stable properties at high 
temperatures will continue to receive more and more 
attention because of increasing industrial demand for 
material of this nature. One of the papers at Atlantic 
City announced a new type of Admiralty bronze with 
high tarnish resistance and excellent working proper- 
ties. The commercial production of seamless tubing 
in an oxidation resistant alloy opens up new possi- 
bilities for the construction of pressure stills and allied 
uses, 

Progress in Research 


Research is steadily becoming more widely estab- 
lished in the iron and steel industry. A number of 
steel foundries are maintaining the Electric Steel 
Founders Research Group.” Although the various 
members of the group have no ownership connections 
and are actually competitors in their line, each member 
plant conducts investigations on such details as pat- 
tern and flask equipment, molding sand and details of 
mold design, casting methods, etc., as well as items 
involving plant management. Resident research men 
at each plant are supervised by a director who visits 
all of the member shops. Results of the investigations 
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are communicated to the executives of the member 
establishments. Foremen and managers at each place 
have the privilege of mutual plant visits for the pur- 
pose of getting first-hand information on subjects under 
investigation. The spirit of cooperation engendered 
among those engaged in exchange of ideas is said to be 
contagious, the result being that the morale of the 
individual plants is vastly improved in the effort to 
compete in quality and low production costs. This 
scheme, which at the time of its inception was con- 
sidered pioneer in scope and detail, has been in vogue 
for more than four years, and is said to be giving 
satisfaction. 

Many activities of the industry, similar in aim but 
differing in detail, might be enumerated. The Asso- 
ciation of the Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels 
has undertaken research work to clear up by actual 
test questions involving phases of their business. No 
less a representative body than the American Society 
for Testing Materials has this year got behind or- 
ganized research to the extent of announcing a com- 
mittee which will supervise or advise research activities 
which may be referred to it. 


Pressure and Speed in Rolling Mills 


The relationship between pressure, angle of grip 
and peripheral speed in rolling mills is such” that, 
although the rol] speed may be increased to pass a 
section of given length through the rolls in a shorter 
time, still the reduction in the gripping capacity of the 
rolls is such as to require a lowering of roll pressures 
and hence a greater time for the complete rolling of 
the bloom or billet than would be the case with slower 
peripheral speeds. Danger of “jolting” above certain 
speed limits is more evident. The best speeds depend 
on such factors as material, size of rolls and size of 
ingots, billets or blooms and the nature of the roll 
surface. Speeds in the neighborhood of 5 ft. per sec. 
are recommended for average sizes. 


Clink Detector for Forgings 


Many times forgings are rendered useless by reason 
of cracks which have developed during the process of 
fabrication, either in the period of heating during 
working or when the forging is subsequently cooling 
down. At times the development of the crack or frac- 
ture is accompanied by a decided noise or snap, thus 
fortunately evidencing the presence of what may be 
a dangerous flaw. At other times the flaw may be 
undetected and result in putting into service an un- 
suitable article. 

A new device has been brought out by a reputable 
firm of instrument makers,” working in conjunction 
with the shops of a large manufacturer of turbines. 
The device is called a “clink detector,” so named be- 
cause of the metallic clinking noise emitted when a 
forging fails from the causes mentioned. Depending 
on vibrations set up in the solid, rather than by any 
noise emitted if failure occurs, this instrument registers 
by means of a chart the life history of the forging. 
The appliance consists of something analogous in prin- 
ciple to the seismograph, is rugged and portable. It is 
affixed to the forging-roll, gun tube, etc.—and if crack- 
ing occurs the piece can be discarded, thus often saving 
expensive machining work or more important, can be 
a means of detecting unsafe material. 

As an example the occurrence of a crack 3/16 in. 
wide was indicated in the middle of an ingot 8 ft. x 
3 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 3% in. as revealed by cutting open 
after cooling the ingot. Because of the reputation of 
its sponsors, it is assumed to be a practical device. If 
its performance lives up to expectations it would seem 
to be a boon to forging shops, and it is not hard to 
imagine even wider uses. 

During the Werld Power Conference” at Wembley 
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last summer a paper on electrolytic iron summarized 
the three chief systems which have been worked out 
so far. These are called the American, English and 
French, and are respectively: (i) Insoluble anodes with 
the iron replaced in the solution from recuperators, 
(ii) Soluble anodes consisting of scrap or ore, or both, 
(iii) Soluble cast anodes, the iron in solution coming 
from these and from recuperators. During the discus- 
sion it was stated that electrolytic iron was an assured 
commercial possibility, but that it would probably not 
be a serious competitor of ordinary iron for many 
years. 
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The Ferroalloy Industry in 1924 


Technical Developments in the Various Alloys— 
Market Conditions—Special 
Alloys and Steels 


BY ROBERT J. ANDERSON* AND LAURA D. ANDERSONt 


S was expected at the outset of 1924, the ferro- 
A alloy trade in the past year was good but not 
exceptional. There was a considerable curtail- 
ment in several lines as compared with 1923. Lowered 
consumption of the major steel-making alloys was, of 
course, due to slackening in the steel trade during the 
past summer, but 1925 should see output at increased 
levels in all branches. 

The import-and-export trade in metallurgical cores 
and ferroalloys was, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. 
In mining, the production of ores of ferroalloy grade 
was generally at an increased rate over 1923, despite 
less consumption of the alloys, and this is due to the 
fact that old stocks have been just about cleaned out 
in all lines and ore producers expect increased con- 
sumption in 1925. Manganese ore production in the 
United States was increased moderately in 1924 over 
1923, and tungsten-ore mining has been resumed. 

The production of alloy steel in 1923 was the high- 
est in the history of the industry, and while the output 
was less in 1924 the indications are that the consump- 
tion of special and alloy steels is bound to increase still 
more, so that the future consumption of the ferroalloys 
will be on the upgrade. The production of motor cars 
and trucks in 1924 was at the rate of 3,800,000, as 
against 4,014,000 in 1923, and the consumption of struc- 
tural alloy steels and of high-speed tool steels for ma- 
chining was at a lessened rate last year. The new unit 
of the Dominion Alloy Steel Corporation at Sarnia, 
Ont., is under way, this having a capacity of 40,000 
to 50,000 tons of alloy and fine steel per year. 


Markets and Trade 


Selling prices for ferroalloys in 1924 were, on the 
whole, lower than in 1923, but the markets strength- 
ened at the close, indicating higher prices for 1925. 
The British ferroalloy situation was only fair last 
year, and its exports of ferromanganese to the United 
States were only about half those in 1923—this owing 
largely to the high domestic import duty. Ferroalloy 
production in France, Italy, Sweden and Switzerland 
was doubtless increased in 1924 over 1923, but the Ger- 
man industry continues to be poor. In Russia, the man- 
ganese ore mining industry is at length getting on a 
better basis, and production in 1924 was markedly in- 
creased over the preceding year. The reduction in 
prices of British ferroalloys in September was probably 
due to dissension among associated producers, and it 
did not have the effect of stimulating business. Several 
new blast furnaces are being built in England and the 
Government has a program for new warships, and these 
factors should result in an increase of business. The 
demand for French ferroalloys has been good because 
of the depreciation of the franc, and evidently French 
ferroalloy makers have been neglecting home consum- 
ers in selling abroad. 

The domestic tariff situation continues to be gener- 
ally unsatisfactory. As stated in this review last year 
(THE Iron AGg, Jan. 3, 1924, p. 94), the import duties, 
as laid down, have not served to stimulate domestic 
production of metallurgical ores—which cannot be pro- 
duced except under heavy tariff protection—but the 
duties have had the effect of raising prices. The re- 
port of the sub-committee on magnanese of the com- 
mittee on foreign and domestic policy of the Mining 
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and Metallurgical Society of America stresses the total 
inadequacy of our domestic resources of manganese ore 
and very properly points out that the country should 
be led in the direction of conserving its resources of 
searce and valuable minerals. Naturally, this cannot 
be accomplished by a high tariff. A tariif on manga- 
nese and tungsten sufficiently high to be effective in 
forcing the use of low-grade domestic ores would be so 
costly to steel producers as to be unreasonable and not 
at all justified. 


Technical Advances 


Continuing as in recent years, much work is going 
on in the development of processes for the production 
of better grades of ferroalloys, and the interest in the 
stainless varieties of irons and steels has been well 
sustained and active. Better grades of ferroalloys are 
being demanded because better grades of alloy steels 
are being made and demanded, and the great growth 
of the alloy steel industry has been largely responsible 
for many of the metallurgical developments in the 
ferroalloy end. Of course, it should be said in all fair- 
ness to ferroalloy makers that some of them have been 
most progressive in a technical way, and some of the 
special alloy steels have been due in large part to the 
development work of ferroalloy producers. 

The work of Becket on zirconium may be mentioned 
in this connection. As stated, the alloy steel industry 
has greatly expanded in recent years (E. F. Cone, 
THE Iron Ace, Sept. 11, 1924, p. 618), and two impor- 
tant reasons for this are the use of heat-treated electric 
alloy steel castings in place of ordinary forgings and 
the production of manganese steel castings in the elec- 
tric furnace instead of the convertor. In the past few 
years, several plants have been put in operation for 
the electric production of manganese steel castings. 

There is an increasing use noted of alloy steels in 
locomotive work for the reduction of weight in recipro- 
cating parts, and this will eventually mean much to the 
ferroalloy industry. In Bulletin 212 of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Moore et al. describe analytical methods 
for the determination of cerium, molybdenum, tungsten, 
uranium, titanium, zirconium, vanadium, etc., and this 
is an important contribution to the chemistry of the in- 
dustry. 

In the past year, the Federal Specifications Board 
issued a number of specifications for metallurgical ores 
and ferroalloys to govern purchases by Government es- 
tablishments. These became mandatory on Aug. 1, 
1924, and include the following: Manganese ore, No. 
142; ferromanganese, No. 138; ferrosilicon, No. 145; 
chromite, No. 125; ferrochromium, No. 139; ferro- 
vanadium, No. 135; ferromolybdenum, No. 143; and 
ferrotitanium, No. 144. These various specifications 
can be obtained through the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Special attention should be directed to the work of 
the Electro Metallurgical Corporation on the effect of 
zirconium in steel and to papers before the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers by Field. 
It is shown that zirconium counteracts the harmful 
effects of high sulphur in steel and permits such 
steels to be readily rolled. Very many special alloys 
and alloy steels high in chromium are being 
brought out for oxidation, corrosion, and heat- 
resisting purposes, and alloy cast irons are coming 
in for further attention. It should be added that 
considerable work is being done on the production of 
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alloy steels directly from ores, thus obviating the use 
of ferroalloys. 


Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen 


Manganese ore production in the United States in 
1924 was higher than in 1923, on the basis of prelimi- 
nary figures, the output of 35+ per cent ore being 
probably 40,000 gross tons*, as against 31,500 tons in 
1923. Imports of high-grade ore were about 260,000 
gross tons, as compared with 206,048 tons in 1923. 
Imports came largely from Brazil, the Caucasus, and 
British India. 

The largest and most modern manganese washing 
and concentrating plant yet to be built in the Bates- 
ville-Cushman field in Arkansas has been completed 
by the American Manganese Co., on its Polk-Southard 
property. The capacity of this plant is 600 tons per 
10 hr., and the ore is being concentrated to 50 per cent 
grade by log washing, screening, and jigging. The 
S. S. Warren manganese property near Deming, N. M., 
has been shipping ore at the rate of about 500 tons per 
month, and a concentrating plant to handle 100 tons 
daily is contemplated. 

Statistics recently made available as to manganese 
mining in Russia show that the situation is now much 
better than it has been for years. Thus, the production 
in 1924 was at the rate of 410,000 tons, as against 320,- 
185 tons in 1923, and only 88,711 tons in 1922. Amer- 
ican interests represented by W. A. Harriman & Co. 
negotiated with the Russian Soviet Government for a 
25-yr. contract to control the mining and exportation 
of the Caucasian ores, but this deal fell through—it 
being claimed that the Soviet organization was unwill- 
ing to grant this concession because the United States 
has not recognized the Russian Government. 

A geology committee has recently investigated the 
mineral resources of the Ukraine, and in the Kheshtshe- 
vatski district a deposit of manganese ore 35 ft. thick 
and extending over a considerable area has been dis- 
covered. The manganese deposits of Panama are being 
operated by the American Manganese Mfg. Co., and 
these ores are discussed in an interesting article by 
Sheridan (THE IRON AGE, Aug. 21, 1924, p. 444). 
Panama ore should evidently become an important fac- 
tor in the domestic market. 

The domestic output of ferromanganese in 1924 is 
estimated at about 200,000 gross tons, as compared 
with 246,231 tons in 1923, while the spiegeleisen pro- 
duction in 1924 was around 110,000 tons, as against 
130,585 tons the preceding year. Imports of ferroman- 
ganese into the United States were about 40,000 gross 
tons in 1924, as contrasted with 91,066 tons in 1923, 
while the exports in 1924 were about 3800 tons, as 
against 4295 tons in 1923. Domestic ferromanganese 
opened the year at $109 to $110 per gross ton, fur- 
nace, for the 80 per cent alloy, declined slightly in Feb- 
ruary, dropped to $90 to $95 in August, and closed at 
$105 to $110. The English alloy opened at $110, sea- 
board, duty paid, declined to $100 in August, and closed 
at $110 per ton. Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent grade, 
opened at $38 to $39 per gross ton, furnace, declined to 
$32 to $33 in August, and closed at $33 to $35. The 16 
to 19 per cent alloy opened at $37 to $38 per ton, de- 
clined to $31 to $32 in August, and closed at $32 to $34. 

The claim of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. for 
reimbursement from the Government for expenditures 
on its ferromanganese plant at Great Falls during the 
war was found invalid by the War Minerals Relief 
Commission. The use of 1.6 to 1.8 per cent Mn steel 
in locomotive construction is increasing, and considera- 
ble experimental work is being done in this direction 
by the American Steel Foundries (E. F. Cone, The 
IRON AGE, Oct. 2, 1924, p. 824). Hall and Hanks (paper 
before Am. Soc. for Test. Mats., June, 1924) discuss 
the manufacture and properties of cast 12 per cent 
manganese steel. The two blast furnaces of the Amer- 
ican Manganese Mfg. Co. at Dunbar, Pa., which have 
been idle for some time, were taken over by the bond- 
holders of the company in a receivers’ sale. The Ferro 
Manganese Co., San Francisco, has been incorporated 

*All figures for production, imports, and exports of ores 


and alloys for 1924 are estimates based on preliminary 
statistics. 
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to handle manganese ores and products. This com- 
pany owns deposits in Stanislaus County, Cal., and a 
plant is being built at Berkeley. 


Ferrosilicon 


Production and consumption of all grades of ferro- 
silicon were lower in 1924 than in 1923, owing largely 
to the falling off in steel ingot output. About 90 per 
cent of the steel made is deoxidized with ferrosilicon, 
and any drop in steel production is immediately reflect- 
ed in the ferrosilicon market. Imports of ferrosilicon 
into the United States in 1924 were at the rate of 
10,000 gross tons, as against 11,550 in 1923, while ex- 
ports were about 900 tons, as compared with 714 tons 
in 1923. Prices for the Bessemer grades of ferrosilicon 
were as follows last year: The 10 per cent grade 
opened at $41.50 per gross ton, f.o.b. maker’s plant, 
rose to $42.50 in February, and declined to $39.50 at 
the close; the 11 per cent grade opened at $44, rose 
to $45, and declined to $42 at the close; while the 12 
per cent grade opened at $46.50, rose to $47.50, and 
declined to $44.50 at the close. Electric-furnace ferro- 
silicon, 10 to 12 per cent, opened at $43 to $50, deliv- 
ered, was quoted at $41.50 to $46.50 in February, de- 
clined to $39.50 to $43.50 in July, and held there until 
the close of the year. The 50 per cent grade opened 
at $75 per ton, delivered, dropped to $69 in July, and 
closed at $72 to $75. Prices for 1925 advanced to 
$82.50 per ton, delivered Pittsburgh. 

Technical advances in ferrosilicon and silicon alloys 
were few during the past year, but considerable work 
is being done on the production of high-silicon (13 to 
15 per cent Si) iron castings. It is of interest to call 
attention to the new specifications for rails for the 
Belgian State Railways; these call for a silicon con- 
tent of not less than 0.25 per cent. 


Ferrochromium 


Chromite mining in the United States is still dor- 
mant, and the Canadian output is quite small. The 
principal producing countries in 1924 were Rhodesia, 
New Caledonia, India, Greece, and Cuba. The United 
States continues to be the chief consumer of chromium 
products. In a bulletin (World Trade in Chromite, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Trade Information Bul- 
letin, No. 252, Aug. 11, 1924), Hoar discusses the 
growth of British dominance of the chromite industry 
and directs attention to the damage that might be done 
American consumers by monopoly of supplies and re- 
striction of imports. The Chrome Co., Ltd., of London, 
controls the world trade in Rhodesian chromite and is 
an important factor in the Indian market. 

Preliminary figures indicated that the 1924 Rho- 
desian output of chromite would be larger than any 
hitherto. Indian chrome ore, 48 per cent Cr.0O; basis, 
sold around $19.50 per ton, c. i. f. Atlantic port, all 
year. Rhodesian and New Caledonian ore sold at $21 
to $24 during the year. Ferrochromium, 60 to 70 per 
cent Cr and 4 to 6 per cent C, opened at $0.11 to $0.12 
per lb. of contained Cr, declined in February to $0.10%, 
and was steady at this price all year. The 1 to 2 per 
cent C grade sold around $0.30 during the year. 

The history and developments of ferrochromium are 
discussed in an article by Frederick M. Becket in his 
address when presented with the Perkin medal in 1924. 
The demand for very low-carbon ferrochromium for 
the production of stainless iron is increasing, and such 
an alloy containing less than 0.10 per cent C is now 
being marketed. Electric furnace chromium contain- 
ing more than 98 per cent Cr and less than 1 per cent 
Fe is being regularly made. 


Stainless Products 


Interest in stainless steels and irons has continued 
unabated, and many patents covering high-chromium 
alloys of one sort or another have been taken out in 
the past year. Chromium plating is also attracting 
much attention. Numerous papers have appeared deal- 
ing with the stainless products, and not even a brief 
review of the subject can be given in the space avail- 
able here. MacQuigg (Am. Soc. for Test. Mats., June, 
1924) discusses the engineering applications of the 
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high-chromium alloys, and Parmiter (paper before Am. 
Soc. for Steel Treat., October, 1924) discusses the man- 
ufacture, properties, and heat treatment of stainless 
irons and steels. Tests have shown that stainless steel 
is not suitable for ball bearings, owing to its low carry- 
ing capacity. 

Stainless steels have been found unsuitable for air- 
craft engine valves, but certain cobalt-chromium and 
silicon-chromium steels have given fair performance. 
Stainless steel has been tested for ships’ bottoms, and 
while it does not corrode in sea water it fouls as badly 
as mild steel, 

Ferrotungsten 


Very little mining of tungsten ores was done in the 
United States in 1923, although two or three con- 
centrating plants turned out a small tonnage of con- 
centrates. The Wolf Tongue Mining Co. and the Vasco 
Co. operated in Colorado in 1924, while the Atolia Min- 
ing Co. in California re-opened its mine and leased cer- 
tain portions to miners. Properties have also been 
opened up in Nevada again. In the main, domestic 
consumers of tungsten have been using ore brought 
in from China and elsewhere before the passage of the 
tariff act of 1922. The tariff has been quite ineffective 
in re-establishing the domestic mining industry, but 
stocks have now been cleared out, and a small increase 
in the American output may be expected. 

China, however, still rules the world’s tungsten 
markets, and so far the Chinese civil war has not se- 
riously interfered with production or shipments. China’s 
output last year was probably about 4,000 tons. Evasion 
of the tungsten duty has been growing; this is accom- 
plished by importing tool-steel scrap, the tungsten con- 
tent of which is utilized in high-tungsten steel manu- 
facture. Scrap steel carries a duty of $0.75 per ton, 
while that on tungsten is $0.72 per lb. This loophole 
was overlooked by the tariff committee. Wolframite 
opened at $8.50 per unit, for 60 per cent concentrates, 
rose shortly to $9 to $9.25, dropped to $8.50 to $8.75 in 
August, and remained at this price until the close. 
Scheelite opened at $9.50 to $10, dropped to $9 in 
August, and sold at $9 until the close of the year. 

Progress has been made on the Rand and elsewhere 
in using high-speed steel for rock drilling—the drilling 
bits being welded to carbon steel shanks. The cost for 
drilling with tungsten steel is reported to be less. Gor- 
don and Spring, in a valuable article (cf. Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, vol. 16, 1924, p. 
555), described in detail the continuous process used 
by the General Electric Co. for the production of so- 
dium tungstate and tungstic acid from wolframite. 
Ferrotungsten opened at $0.85 to $0.90 per lb. of con- 
tained W, rose shortly to $0.90 to $0.93, and closed at 
$0.87 to $0.90. 

Ferrovanadium 


The mining of both vanadium and uranium ores 
in the United States has been reduced to a very small 
industry. Vanadium ores have been produced in this 
country almost entirely as a by-product of radium man- 
ufacture, and since the newly exploited uranium de- 
posits in Katanga, Belgian Congo, are dominating the 
world’s radium market, as do the Peruvian deposits 
of vanadium the vanadium market, mining of both 
uranium and vanadium ores in the Unted States has 
been largely stopped. 

Vanadium ores are discussed in a recent bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, which gives considerable in- 
formation on the world’s sources of ores; the important 
Peruvian deposits are, however, treated very briefly. 
Doerner (Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
Sept. 15, 1924) discusses experiments made on the ex- 
traction of vanadium from vanadiferous sandstones of 
Garfield County, Colo. Fair results in extraction were 
obtained by roasting followed by hot-water leaching, 
but the best results by any method of treatment fall 
short of commercial requirements. The Vanadium Cor- 
poration of America planned production of 1000 tons of 
concentrates per month during 1924 at its Peruvian 
properties. 

Vanadium is being used in practically all high- 
speed steels, and there may be a considerable increase 
in the use of vanadium steels for locomotive work. In 
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an experimental locomotive of mountain type, the main 
and side rods, crankpins, piston rods, driving and trail- 
ing rods were made of carbon-vanadium steel, with 
considerable saving in weight. Vanadium concentrates, 
minimum 50 per cent V.0O;, sold at $1.00 to $1.25 per 
lb. all year. Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per cent, sold 
at $3.50 to $4.00 per lb. of contained Va during the 
year. The British alloy fluctuated in price over a con- 
siderable range. 


Ferromolybdenum 


The status of molybdenum mining has remained the 
same for the past three years—stocks of ore on hand 
have prevented the resuming of mining operations. 
Small tonnages of concentrates are being produced here 
and there, but the total for 1924 was probably not over 
100 tons. The large molybdenum deposits of the United 
States, Canada and Norway require a large consump- 
tion of molybdenum steel for profitable operation, and 
so far, while the merits of molybdenum steel have been 
well established, there has not been sufficient consump- 
tion to warrant extensive production of ore. Of recent 
applications, outside of the automotive field, may be 
mentioned the use of molybdenum in rolls, i. e., low- 
and high-carbon steel rolls, and sand- and chill-casi 
iron rolls. The wear-resisting qualities of molybdenum 
steel and iron rolls are said to be good. Hidnert and 
Gero (cf. U. S. Bureau of Standards Scientific paper 
No. 488) have investigated the thermal expansion of 
molybdenum as affected by prior treatment. Coblentz 
(cf. U. S. Bureau of Standards Scientific paper No. 
486) discusses some new thermoelectric, actinoelectric, 
and photoelectric properties of molybdenite. 

Ferromolybdenum, 50 to 60 per cent grade, sold at 
$2.00 to $2.25 per lb. of contained Mo, during the year. 
Molybdenum concentrates, 85 per cent MoS,, opened at 
$0.80 per lb. of contained MoS,, duty paid New York, 
declined to $0.70 to $0.75 in October, and rose again 
to $0.80 at the close. 


Ferrotitanium, Ferrouranium and Ferrozirconium 


A new method, the details of which are not dis- 
closed, has been developed by the Metal & Thermit 
Corporation for the preparation of pure titanium on 
a large scale. The principle of the process is said to 
be applicable to many of the refractory ores, but has 
so far been worked out completely only for titanium. 
Williams (Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, vol. 
117, 1924, p. 645) has discussed the marketing and 
sources of titanium ores. The output of rutile and 
ilmenite by the American Rutile Co. in 1924 was around 
250 tons of the former and 400 tons of the latter, from 
its Virginia properties. 

Piwowarsky has studied the effect of titanium on 
the properties of cast iron, and particularly in con- 
nection with the malleabilizing process. He finds that 
titanium acts similarly to silicon in respect to graphite 
formation and in malleabilizing it accelerates decom- 
position of carbide and facilitates burning out of car- 
bon. The advantages of titanium are more marked in 
black-heart iron. Comstock (THE IRON AGg, Dec. 4, 
1924, p. 1477) discusses recent tests on the compara- 
tive deoxidizing effects of aluminum and titanium in 
the case of acid electric steel; the tests were favorable 
to titanium. 

Ilmenite, 50 per cent TiO,, sold at $15 to $20 per 
ton; and rutile, 94 per cent TiO:, opened at $0.10 per 
lb. and rose to $0.12 to $0.15, in carload lots. Ferro- 
carbon-titanium, 15 to 18 per cent, sold at $200 per 
ton, f.o.b. Niagara Falls. Carbon-free ferrotitanium 
sold at around $0.30 to $0.40 per Ib. 

As indicated above, the Katanga deposits now dom- 
inate the world’s uranium and radium markets, and 
but little carnotite is now being mined in the United 
States. The uses of uranium have not been extended 
much, and while efforts are still being made to use 
uranium in steel and cast iron, the amount consumed 
is small. Foote (Foundry, vol. 52, 1924, p. 105) 
discusses tests made on the effect of uranium on cast 
iron. It is found that uranium causes breaking up of 
the graphite flakes and gives a denser iron. Uranium- 
treated cast iron is being used for glass bottle molds 
and for blanks and plungers in bottle machines. Ura- 
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nium ore was not quoted in the American markets last 
year. Ferrouranium, 35 to 50 per cent U, sold at $4.50 
per lb. of contained U all year. 

As pointed out previously, considerable work has 
been done by the Electro Metallurgical Corporation 
on the effects of zirconium on steel, and the results of 
this work are described in recent papers by Field be- 
fore the Amer. Inst. of Min. and Met. Engrs. and the 
treatment of steels with zirconium is covered in pat- 
ents by Becket. Silicon-zirconium alloys were used to 
introduce the zirconium in these tests; these alloys 
had a range of composition of from 47 to 50 per cent 
silicon, 9 to 44 per cent zirconium, and 2 to 23 per 
cent iron. The results of these tests should further 
the use of zirconium in steel metallurgy. Zirkite is 
finding increased use for refractory purposes. Zircon 
was quoted at $50 per ton in 1924. 


Minor and Complex Ferroalloys 


There was little progress in the development and 
use of minor steel-making materials last year. Cobalt 
is being used more for magnet steels. Swann in a 
paper before the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers discusses the production of 
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ferrophosphorus in the electric furnace at the plant 
of the Federal Phosphorus Co. There has been a 
material increase in the use of ferrophosphorus in 
steel metallurgy in recent years, more especially for 
making additions of phosphorus to sheet steel. The. 
electric-furnace ferrophosphorus is made in two grades, 
viz., 18 and 24 per cent phosphorus. The raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture consist of phosphate. 
rock, coke, silica, and iron scrap. Merica (Foundry. 
Trade Journal, vol. 30, 1924, p. 236) discusses the use 
of nickel in cast iron. An iron containing 1.5 to 2.0 per 
cent nickel is being used by the Cadillac Motor Co. for 
cylinders. 

One of the most interesting developments in the. 
field of special alloys is the introduction of Permalloy, 
containing 80:20 nickel-iron, valued for its remarkable. 
magnetic qualities. Interesting developments in tan- 
talum have been made by the Fansteel Co., North. 
Chicago, Ill., and the marketing of tantalum ores and 
metal is discussed by Taylor (Engineering and Mining. 
Journal Press, vol. 117, 1924, p. 842). Present world 
consumption of tantalum is about 5 to 6 tons per an- 
num. Many patents for complex and special alloys 
were taken out in the past year, but lack of space pre-. 
vents citing even a few of them here. 


Cast Iron Pipe Sales Large in 1924 


Good Prospects for 1925—Largest Orders Came from Detroit 
and New York—Imports Increasing ‘ 


LTHOUGH the total tonnage of cast iron water and 
gas pipe purchased through 1924 was heavy, esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 tons, individual municipal awards 
were, with a few exceptions, small and distributed over 
the entire consuming field. The single exception was the 
New England district where unusual quiet was main- 
tained by municipalities, a condition attributed in 
large part to the general depression suffered by New 
England as a result of the dullness in the textile in- 
dustry. Outstanding as large users of cast iron pipe 
were the cities of Detroit and New York, the former 
taking a total during the year of close to 60,000 tons 
and the latter buying about 30,000 tons. Privately 
owned utilities were also heavy purchasers, among 
those placing large single orders being the Detroit Gas 
Co., the Milwaukee Gas Co. in the West and the Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co. and several other large private 
corporations in the East. 

Inquiries for spring delivery began to appear early 
in the year and by the end of January makers were 
in almost all cases working on a backlog of fully three 
months business. Before the end of that month most 
of the public utility companies in the New England 
district had covered their spring requirements and as 
municipalities did not appear as active buyers until 
a few came into the market late in the fall, New Eng- 
land maintained an almost unbroken quiet, except for 
awards of occasional small lots and the activity of 
private companies. In other sections of the country, 
both municipal and private buying were well main- 
tained. July and August marked a slight decline in 
business, but improvement came in the fall. Prices, 
however, continued weak until well up to the end of 
the year, when the rising raw materials market began 
to have an effect. 

Activity of Continental makers of cast iron pipe 
was one of the features of the year’s business. Imports 
reached a seriously large volume only on the Pacific 
Coast, where a fairly large total of purchases was 
made at prices several dollars a ton under the price 
of domestic makers. A few sizable lots were brought 
in to consumers on the Atlantic Coast, a private New 
Jersey company in the New York district taking a 
large tonnage from France and another large lot going 
to a Maine consumer. In the late spring and summer, 
few imports of Continental pipe were noted, but as 
the year came to a close, agents for European pipe 
makers were again active with highly competitive bids. 


In one instance, foreign bids were rejected by a munici- 
pality, but private users have manifested considerable. 
interest. 

Consumers have exhibited increased interest in cen- 
trifugally cast pipe and in many cases municipalities 
and private purchasers have asked for prices, specify- 
ing alternate quotations on the centrifugal product. 
Sand spun centrifugally cast pipe, under develop- 
ment for some time, was offered for sale commercially 
during the year. 

Pipe producers forecast an active year, beginning 
early in January. From plans under consideration it 
is expected that the City of New York will equal, if 
not surpass, its purchases of the past year. The City 
of Philadelphia is expected to adopt a plan for exten- 
sion of water supply, which will involve heavy purchas- 
ing of pipe. After a year of quiet, New England: 
municipalities are confidently expected to be active 
purchasers during the coming year. In the Middle. 
West, a number of municipalities and private companies 
are reported preparing to come into the market after 
the first of the year. 


The Ramapo Ajax Corporation, a subsidiary of- 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., with head- 
quarters in New York, has taken over the Elliot Frog 
& Switch Co. with works at East St. Louis, Ill., and 
Pueblo, Colo., effective Jan. 1, it was announced at St. 
Louis by W. H. Elliot, president of the Elliot company. 
The Ramapo Ajax Corporation has plants at Hilburn, 
Niagara Falls, New York, Chicago, and Superior, Wis. 
Mr. Elliot, who has been with the Elliot company 42 
years, has been elected director and vice-president, 
with headquarters at East St. Louis; Dickson Fair- 
back and W. J. Fairback, vice-presidents of the Elliot 
company, have been made vice-presidents of the. 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation. The Elliot Frog & Switch. 
Co. was founded in 1875 as Elliot & Co., and has 250, 
employees. 


Steel barrels, 391,401 in number, were made during- 
November and 389,230 were shipped, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Unfilled orders Nov. 30. 
were 1,230,808, much the highest of the year and double. 
the average. 
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[ron and Steel Prices for Twenty-One Years 


Monthly Averages Computed from the Weekly Market 
Quotations of THE IRON AGE in the 
Period of 1904 to 1924 


N this issue of THE IRON AGE are our two colored are based on monthly averages of prices quoted week 
] price charts, in which plotted lines indicate the by week in our market reports from the leading selling 
course of prices for pig iron, billets, scrap and lead- centers. In the tables following are the monthly aver- 
ing forms of finished iron and steel and non-ferrous age prices of more than 50 products, including those on 
metals in the 13 years ended with 1924. The diagrams which the charts are based. 


Bessemer Pig Iron at Pittsburgh, Dollars per Gross Ton (2240 lb.) 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 ‘1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. . -?-. 91 ORS OSS oe. £8 600.00 OF 2 OB OB Oe Oe 15 $14.96 $14.59 $21. Se 8S 08-5 Oe Sea ee 


February.. 13.66 16.41 18.35 22.85 17.90 16.78 19.34 15.90 14.90 18.15 15.09 14.55 21.51 35.95 33.60 42.90 31.46 21.46 29.83 
March... 14.25 16.35 18.28 22.85 17,88 16.25 18.60 15.90 15.09 18.15 15.09 14.55 21.75 37.70 87.25 32.54 43.40 28.16 21.46 32.02 25.14 
April Bain 14.18 16.35 18.19 23.35 17.49 15.78 18.27 15.90 15.15 17.90 14.90 14.55 21.95 42.20 36.15 29.35 43.60 26.96 22.59 32.77 24.56 
aac es 18.60 16.16 18.10 24.01 16.93 15.84 17.52 15.90 15.13 17.70 14.90 14.59 21.95 45.15 36.15 29.35 44.03 26.16 26.36 31.87 23.80 
June...... 12.81 16.65 18.23 24.27 16.90 16.05 16.60 15.90 15.15 17.14 14.90 14.70 21.95 54.70 36.38 29.35 44.80 24.71 26.96 30.27 22.89 
Jditisic 12.40 14.85 18.41 28.55 16.83 16.46 16.40 15.90 15.20 16.70 14.90 14.95 21.95 57.45 36.60 29.35 47.15 22.84 26.77 28.46 2196 
August.... 12.81 15.20 19.00 22.90 16.23 17.03 16.09 15.90 15.46 16.52 14.90 15.95 21.95 54.75 36.60 29.35 4911 21.96 29.96 28.26 21.76 
September. 12.63 15.91 19.54 22.90 15.90 18.05 15.90 15.90 16.15 16.65 14.90 16.85 22.26 48.03 36.60 29.35 50.46 21.96 35.27 28.26 21 76 
October.... 13.10 16.54 20.35 22.00 15.71 19.53 15.90 15.44 17.80 16.60 14.84 16.95 24.08 37.25 36.60 29.35 49.16 21.96 35.17 26.96 21.76 
November. 14.85 17.85 22.85 20.65 16.59 1990 15.82 15.00 18.02 16.02 14.59 17.51 30.15 37.25 36.60 31.26 41.10 21.96 33.52 25.26 22.13 
December.. 16.65 18.35 23.75 19.34 17.40 19.90 15.90 15.03 18.15 15.77 14.70 19.65 35.68 37.25 36.60 36.65 36.96 21.96 29.90 24.64 23.51 
Average.. 13.74 16.48 19.45 $8.65 17.06 17.41 17.19 16.71 16.94 17.1% 14.89 15.78 28.90 43.64 86.67 $1.09 44.89 95.85 87.58 28.68 23.28 

Basia, Pig Iron, f.o.b. Mahoning or Shenango Valley Furnace, Dollars per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1918 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January........ Oe Oe eS ee eee ee eee O08 £8 088.50 617-08 Oe. on OS ee 15 $25.80 $21.25 
February...... 15.25 16.82 22.00 15.97 15.12 16.31 13.65 12.25 16.30 13.19 12.50 17.69 30.00 33.00 30.00 42.25 27.50 17.75 26.25 22.00 
March........... 15.55 16.85 21.50 15.62 14.94 16.00 13.75 12.81 16.11 13.00 12.50 18.20 32.28 33.00 28.94 41.50 24.20 17.94 30.13 21.94 
Bb cstacbeds 15.06 16.88 21.50 15.25 14.05 15.94 13.75 13.00 15.87 13.00 12.50 18.13 38.75 32.00 25.75 42.40 22.88 20.00 31.05 21.55 
MDs bot vikeas . 15.06 17.00 22.90 14.91 14.12 15.19 13.32 13.00 15.15 13.00 12.50 18.00 41.60 32.00 25.75 43.25 22.00 24.60 29.00 20 50 
June......$11.76 14.60 16.94 22.40 15.25 14.62 14.70 13.05 13.12 14.50 13.00 12.59 18.00 48.75 32.00 25.75 44.00 20.75 25.00 27.38 19.63 
July....... 11.20 14.00 17.12 21.75 14.51 15.05 14.50 13.12 13.40 14.37 13.00 12.74 18.00 52.50 32.00 25.75 45.85 19.38 24.25 25.10 19.00 
August.... 11.69 14.32 17.70 21.25 14.69 15.25 14.12 13.00 13.94 14.06 13.00 14.06 18.00 51.20 32.00 25.75 48.10 18.20 26.60 24.75 19.00 
September. 11.60 14.86 18.44 20.06 14.43 15.90 13.70 12.80 14.87 14.00 13.00 14.75 18.31 42.75 32.00 25.75 48.50 19.13 32.63 24.88 19.00 
October.... 12.19 15.25 19.55 19.50 14.04 16.94 13.15 12.52 15.98 13.90 12.81 15.00 19.88 33.00 33.00 25.75 43.75 19.19 30.90 23.50 19.00 
November. 14.00 16.87 21.37 18.12 14.72 17.25 13.25 12.42 16.87 1809 12.48 15.75 25.10 33.00 33.00 28.31 36.50 19.00 27.75 20.88 19.13 
December.. 15.70 16.75 21.50 17.50 15.60 17.05 13.40 12.25 16.50 12.71 12.50 17.50 30.00 33.00 33.00 34.25 33.00 18.63 24.81 21.00 20.75. 
Average.. 12.59 15.25 18.10 20.87 15.16 15.48 14.76 18.07 18.92 14.71 12.87 18.74 19.76 $8.90 $2.50 87.65 42.91 91.74 24.90 26.81 20.23 
Southern No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Cincinnati, Dollars per Gross Ton 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. . .$12.37 $16 25 $16.75 $26.00 $16.15 $16.25 $17.25 $14.25 $13.25 $16. 95 $13.88 $12.40 $17.90 $26. 10 $35.90 $34.60 $41.90 $36. 75 $20.70 $27.45 $25.55. 
February.. 12.12 16.25 16.75 26.00 15.75 16.13 17.06 14.25 13.31 16.69 13.81 12.40 17.90 27.53 35.90 34.60 43.60 32.63 20.00 28.68 26.55 
Mareh..... 12.10 16.25 16.65 26.00 15.50 15.05 16.30 14.25 13.50 16.31 14.00 12.27 17.90 31.90 35.90 33.54 43.60 29.80 19.50 30.80 26.55 
April...... 12.50 16.25 16.63 25.06 15.20 14.25 15.37 14.25 13.75 15.65 13.75 12.34 17.90 37.40 35.90 30.65 44.00 28.00 20.38 31.05 26 35- 
Me ncs0a 12.25 15.81 16.75 24.25 14.75 14.50 15.00 13.95 14.15 14.94 13.75 12.40 17.90 41.90 35.90 29.85 45.60 26.70 22.10 30.75 25.55 
June...... 11.80 14.65 16.44 24.10 15.25 14.70 14.85 13.44 14.25 14.06 13.63 12.50 17.34 45.15 36.08 28.39 45.60 26.38 23.00 29.30 24.05 
pe 11.81 13.94 16.06 23.85 15.00 15.75 14.75 13.25 14.70 13.75 13.30 12.71 16.90 49.90 36.60 28.35 45.60 24.75 22.30 28.85 22.05 
August.... 12.00 14.40 17.30 23.00 15.25 16.38 14.31 13.45 15.06 14.06 13.25 13.71 16.70 49.90 36.60 30.40 45.78 23.50 24.35 27.68 21.55 
September. 12.00 14.37 18.69 21.50 15.65 17.35 14.25 13.31 15.87 14.25 13.25 14.15 17.28 49.90 36.60 31.25 46.50 2350 29.55 26.55 21.55 
October.... 12.81 15.31 20.00 20.95 15.75 17.88 14.25 13.25 16.80 14.35 12.90 14.78 18.03 49.38 37.60 31.60 46.50 23.50 30.85 24.68 21.55 
November. 15.19 16.60 23.38 19.50 16.00 17.75 14.25 13.20 17.25 13.87 12.90 16.15 22.40 35.90 37.60 34.35 42.50 22.90 27.55 23.65 21.80 
December.. 15.85 16.75 25.00 17.00 16.25 17.45 14.25 13.19 17.25 13.95 12.50 17.10 25.90 35.90 37.60 38.60 42.50 21.75 26.93 25.05 23.80 
Average.. 12.73 15.57 18.87 23.10 15.64 16.12 16.16 18.67 14.98 14.90 18.41 18.58 18.67 40.07 86.52 $2.16 44.47 96.68 93.98 27.87 23.91 


Local No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Chicago (at Furnace), Dollars per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... $14.47 $17.85 $19.60 $25.85 $18. 45 $17. 35 $19.00 $15.50 $14.00 $17.90 $13.75 $13.00 $18.50 $30.00 $33. 00 $31.00 $40.00 $31. 50 $18.90 $28.90 $23.70 


February.. 13.91 17.85 19.41 25.85 18.16 16.75 19.00 15.50 14.00 17.31 14.00 13.00 18.50 32.00 33.00 31.00 42.25 29.00 19.00 29.75 24.50 
March..... 14.05 17.80 19.35 26.10 17. 85 16. 50 18.30 15.50 14.00 17.25 14.25 12.95 18.70 36.00 33.00 29.94 43.00 25.60 20.00 31.25 24.38 
April...... 14.35 17.60 19.10 26.35 17.73 16.50 17.50 15.00 14.00 17.00 14.25 13.00 19.00 39.25 33.00 26.75 43.00 24.00 20.50 3200 24.10 
May beens 13.85 17.60 18.90 26.85 17.63 16.50 17.06 15.00 14.50 16.00 14.06 13.00 19.00 43.80 33.00 26.75 43.00 22.80 22.60 32.00 22.75 
June...... 13.70 17.00 18.54 26.60 17.73 16.50 16.75 15.00 14.50 15.62 13.69 13.00 19.00 51.00 33.00 26.75 43.40 20.75 23.25 31.25 21.25 
July....... 13.60 16.47 18.60 25.55 17.55 17.00 16.56 14.87 14.70 14.70 13.75 13.00 19.00 55.00 33.00 26.75 45.25 19.00 24.25 27.90 19.60 
August.... 13.60 16.60 19.45 24.85 17.35 17.13 16.50 14.50 15.37 15.00 13.69 13.44 18.40 55.00 33.00 26.75 46.00 19.55 28.60 27.00 20.38 
September. 13.85 16.60 20.16 24.10 17.05 18.70 16.40 14.50 16.00 15.00 13.25 13.90 18.13 54.67 33.00 26.75 46.00 21.75 32.00 26.75 20.50 
October.... 14.10 17.66 21.48 22.45 16.85 19.00 16.00 14.46 17.00 15.00 12.94 14.63 19.63 33.00 34.00 27.75 44.50 21.00 31.40 25.00 20.50 
November. 15.98 19.15 24.70 20.66 17.10 19.00 16.00 14.09 17.75 14.87 12.56 17.13 25.80 33.00 34.00 31.00 39.40 20.60 29.75 23.13 21.00 
December.. 16.95 19.60 25.85 18.80 17.35 19.00 16.00 14.00 18.00 14.30 13.00 18.10 29.50 33.00 34.00 38.75 34.50 19.63 28.00 23.00 22.40 

Average.. 14.387 17.65 20.43 24.60 17.57 17.49 17.09 14.83 15.38 15.83 13.60 14.01 20.26 41.81 83.25 20.16 42.68 22.93 24.85 28.16 22.09 


Standard Brands Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2X Foundry Pig Iron at Philadelphia, Dollars per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1020 1921 1922 1923 1924. 

January. . .$14. Oe eae ne ee eee ee ee eee ee en ee ee ee ee a eo ee ee il 

February. . 4.25 31 36.15 24.04 


14.50 17.50 18.50 25.87 18.25 17.00 18.69 15.50 14.85 18.25 14.94 14 20.00 88 34.25 45.10 31.09 21.09 30.01 
Mareh.:... 14.80 17.56 18.35 25.00 18.12 16.37 18.00 15.50 14.92 17.77 15.00 14.25 20.05 37.31 34.25 34.39 45.53 27.50 21.26 32.30 24.16 
April... ... 15.00 17.75 18.44 24.81 17.65 16.20 17.75 15.50 15.00 17.40 15.00 14.25 20.50 41.38 34.25 31.90 46.85 26.26 23.62 32.95 23.06 
May...... 14.75 17.81 18.50 25.55 16.94 16.06 17.00 15.50 15.18 16.75 14.81 14.25 20.50 43.60 34.25 30.70 47.10 25.71 26.09 32.76 22.67 
June...... 14.50 16.75 18.44 24.62 16.62 16.42 16.55 15.25 15.31 16.19 14.75 14.25 19.94 48.19 34.29 20.50 47.15 25.50 27.06 30.76 21.85- 
Biss... 14.31 16.12 18.25 23.06 16.50 16.50 16.25 15.00 15.70 15.60 14.75 14.31 19.75 58.13 34.40 20.08 48.15 23.55 27.92 27.68 21.26 
August.... 14.25 16.25 19.00 21.90 16.50 17.00 16.00 15.00 15.87 15.60 14.75 14.94 19.55 53.00 34.40 20.60 51.96 20.64 32.26 25.89 21.51 
September. 14.25 16.43 20.44 20.50 16.62 18.05 16.00 15.00 16.50 15.83 14.75 16.00 19.50 51.67 34.40 30.70 53.51 21.22 34.83 26.26 21.76 
October.... 14.43 17.25 21.12 19.85 16.75 18.69 15.81 15.00 17.60 15.95 14.63 16.25 20.31 34.25 38.85 32.10 52.53 22.23 32.54 24.04 21.76 
November. 15.75 18.05 23.30 18.94 17.00 19.00 15.68 14.95 18.25 15.56 14.50 17.12 24.90 34.25 39.15 35.35 44.99 22.74 30.39 23.01 22.64 
December.. 16.90 18.25 24.00 18.84 17.25 19.00 15.50 14.85 18.25 15.20 14.25 19.05 20.25 34.25 39.15 40.10 35.54 21.82 28.86 24.26 24.45 

Average.. 14.84 17.87 19.74 98.81 17.20 17.80 16.85 15.21 16.08 16.68 14.78 15.96 21.18 41.08 $5.49 $2.98 46.88 25.14 27.27 28.81 22.77 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley No. 2 Foundry Iron, at Furnace, Dollars per Gross Ton 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January .. $13.00 $16.12 $17.31 $24.60 $16.80 $15.44 $17.00 $13.75 $13.00 $17.50 $12.85 $13.00 $18.50 $31.00 $33.00 $31.00 $80.40 $31 88 $19.30 427.00 $22.50 
February.. 12.47 16.00 16.00 15.06 32.00 33.00 31.00 41.50 28.00 18.88 27.50 23.00 
Mareh.:... 12.91 16.00 17.12 34.00 15.56 14.50 18. 10 3:78 13. 2 16.69 13:23 13.00 18:50 34.75 33.00 29.94 41.25 25.90 19.00 30.50 23.00 
April...... 13.01 16.00 16.50 24.00 15.15 14.00 15.62 13.75 13.25 15.55 13.25 12.75 18.50 39.75 33.00 26.75 42.80 24.75 20.75 31.00 21.80 

dee sé 12.47 15.55 16.30 25.00 14.87 14.19 15.31 13.75 13.25 14.62 13.00 12.94 18.20 42.40 33.00 26.75 44.25 23.50 23.80 30.20 20.75 
June...... 11.96 14.81 16.19 25.12 15.00 14.90 14.75 13.56 13.25 14.06 13.00 12.69 18.13 50.25 33.00 26.75 45.00 22.10 24.00 27.63 19.63 
Oi)... 11.67 14.25 16.44 22.80 14.80 15.19 14.31 13.50 13.37 13.87 13.00 12.70 18.25 54.50 33.00 26.75 45.00 20.13 24.25 25.50 19.00 
August.... 11.87 14.15 17.71 22.50 14.50 15.31 14.15 13.50 13.69 14.00 13.00 13.62 18.25 53.20 33.00 26.75 47.00 19.63 32.60 24.88 19.13 
September. 11.71 14.56 19.56 20.87 14.47 15.75 13.75 13.44 14.44 14.00 13.00 14.70 18.39 47.00 33.00 26.75 49.40 21.00 34.88 24.75 19.80 
October.... 12.50 15.50 21.35 19.80 14.36 17.12 13.94 13.37 16.10 13.84 12.90 14.87 20.00 33.00 34.00 26.75 46.50 21.00 31.80 23.60 19.50 
November. 14.60 16.83 23.87 19.00 15.25 17.25 13.90 13.20 16.94 13.50 12.75 15.50 25.00 33.00 34.00 31.50 40.25 20.75 27.88 21.88 19.50 
December.. 16.19 17.35 24.00 17.87 15.50 17.00 13.75 13.00 17.25 13.50 12.75 18.30 30.75 33.00 34.00 36.75 36.20 20.00 25.63 22.00 21.00 

Average.. 12.86 15.59 18.63 22.43 15.19 15.48 14.95 18.58 14.2% 14.85 18.00 13.9% 20.07 40.82 33.96 28.95 43.21 23.22 25.28 26.87 20.72 
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THE IRON AGE 


January 1, 1925 


Gray Forge Pig Iron, Philadelphia and Vicinity, per Gross Ton 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 





Tue Iron Ack Composite Iron and Steel Prices 


1922 





1923 


1924 


January. . $13.50 $16.25 $19.75 $23.50 $16.50 $16.25 $17.25 $14.25 $14.25 $17.65 $14.00 $13.50 $18.41 $28.38 $32.00 $33.00 $40.23 $52.78 $20.60 $27.85 $22.81 
ey. - 13.580 15.7 7.00 23 16.50 16.25 17 14 25 17.31 13 19.00 29.75 32.00 33.90 40.50 30.90 20.50 28.37 22.50 
March.”... 12.75 16.25 16.75 23.80 16.80 18.50 16.90 18.60 14.25 1687 14.00 13:25 19-00 31.08 32.00 32.84 48:00 26.86 20:80 20:02 33.49 
April....-- 18.75 16.25 16.75 23.00 16.00 15.00 16.62 14.75 14.87 16.6 14.00 18.25 19.18 88.80 $2.00 20.65 43.00 25.26 21.25 30.37 22-00 
ay... 13.75 16.00 16.50 23.25 16.00 15.00 16.00 14.70 14.50 15.81 13.81 13.25 19.60 10.40 32.00 29.21 43.00 25.26 23.80 20.50 22.00 
June...... 13-50 15.75 16.25 23.00 15.25 15.25 15.65 14.60 14.62 15.37 18.75 13.25 19.25 44.31 32.00 26.25 43.00 24.69 24.25 28.00 22.00 
July....... 18.25 14.50 16.10 2.50 15.25 15.60 15.87 14.50 14.87 14.95 18.75 13.25 18.50 $0.05 32.00 25.92 43.00 22.50 25.50 26.90 21.20 
August.... 12.50 15.00 16.50 15.25 16.25 15.00 14.80 15.87 14.62 13.75 14.50 18.50 49.56 32.00 26.60 45.46 21.20 20.00 25.50 21.00 
September. 13.00 15.00 17.75 19.50 15.80 17.00 14.75 14.48 18.87 14.86 18.78 1818 18:80 44.28 32.00 27.00 47-10 20.00 31.00 dn.d9 at.oo 
ee 12.75 15.75 18.25 18.75 15.50 17.50 14.50 14.25 16.87 15.00 18.62 15.25 19.35 32.20 36.60 28.69 47.10 20.50 31.00 24.20 21.00 
November. 14.00 16.25 20.00 17.00 15.75 18.00 14.37 14.25 17.62 14.75 13.50 16.05 23.75 32.00 36.60 32.40 44.64 22.50 29.14 23.00 21.37 
December.. 15.50 16.50 22.00 16.75 16.00 18.00 14.25 14.25 17.75 14.58 13.50 17.63 27.69 32.00 36.90 36.10 38.74 21.69 28.14 23.00 23.00 
te Average.. 13.48 15.77 17.65 21.23 16.88 16.29 15.67 14.42 16.88 16.67 13.79 14.81 20.05 87.78 83.18 30.21 43.23 24.51 26.89 26.82 21.88 
Malleable Pig Iron at Chicago, Dollars per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 *1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... .$14.50 $17.50 $19.37 $26.00 $18.60 $17.09 $19.00 $15.50 $14.35 $17.90 $13.88 $13.00 $19.00 $30.94 $33.50 $31.50 $40.50 $32.00 $18.90 $28.90 $23.88 
February.. 14.50 17.50 19.19 26.00 18.25 16.75 19.00 15.50 14.14 17.31 13.94 13.00 19.00 31.75 33.50 31.50 42.75 29.38 19.13 29.75 24.50 
March..... 14.00 17.50 19.00 26.25 17.50 16.50 18.40 15.50 14.00 17.25 14.25 13.00 19-40 35.40 33.50 30.44 43.50 25.80 20.00 31.25 24.38 
April....:. 14.00 17:50 18.77 26.50 17.50 16.50 17.50 15.25 14:00 17.05 14.25 18.00 19.50 39.00 83.50 27.25 43.50 24.00 20.50 32.00 24.10 
May... 14.00 17.37 18.85 26.60 17.56 16.66 17.06 15.00 14.40 16.00 14.06 13.00 19.50 43.60 38°50 27.25 43.50 23.00 22.60 32.00 22.75 
June...... 18.85 16.65 18.00 26.25 17.37 16.50 16.75 15.00 14.50 15.62 13.88 13.00 19.50 50.25 33.50 27.25 48.50 21.50 23.25 31.25 21.25 
July....... 13.75 16.37 18.37 25.62 17.50 16.90 16.56 15.00 14.50 14.65 14.00 18.00 19.50 55.00 33.50 27.25 45.25 19.00 24.25 27.90 19.60 
August.... 13.75 16.50 18.95 24.80 17.50 17.12 16.50 14.80 15.10 15.00 14.00 13.44 19.00 55.00 33.50 27.25 46.50 19.60 28.60 27.00 20.88 
September. 13.50 16.56 20.12 24.40 17.26 18.50 16.40 14.50 16.256 15.00 18.25 14.30 19.00 54.75 33.50 27.25 46.50 21.75 82.00 26.75 20.50 
October.... 13.75 17.37 21.32 22.40 17.00 18.50 16.06 14.50 17.10 15.20 13.00 15.25 19.88 338.50 34.50 28.25 45.75 21.00 31.40 25.00 20.50 
November. 15.87 19.00 24.16 20.25 17.00 19.00 16.00 14.35 17.87 14.87 12.88 17.13 25.80 33.50 34.50 31.50 30.90 20.60 20.75 23.13 20.88 
Deoember.. 16.50 19.50 26.00 18.75 17.00 19.00 16.00 14.35 18.00 14.63 12.90 1820 20.50 33.50 34.50 30.50 35.00 19.63 28.00 23.10 22.40 
Average.. 14.88 17.44 20.13 24.49 17.50 17.42 17.10 14.94 16.86 15.87 18.69 14.11 20.72 41.85 83.75 29.68 43.01 @8.11 84.87 28.16 28.09 
*From this time on the prices are given as at furnace near Chicago, and 35e. to 50c. per ton should be added to get the price delivered to Chicago foundries. 
Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron at Chicago, per Gross Ton 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 192% 1922 1923 1924 

January. ..$16.62 $18.50 $20.49 $26.80 $22.50 $19.50 $19.50 $17.87 $16.00 $18.15 $15.25 $15.75 $10.50 $31.75 $37.50 $98.85 $48.75 $12.50 $31.10 $83.15 $29.15 
February.. 15.87 18.50 20.13 27.00 21.38 19.50 19.50 17.50 15.95 18.00 15.25 15.75 19.75 33.75 37.50 38.85 58.38 39.50 29.38 33.90 20.15 
March..... 15.00 18.50 19.75 26 75 21.25 19.50 19.30 17.50 15.75 18.00 15.25 15.75 19.75 36.75 37.50 38.85 58.20 38.50 26.00 35.40 29.15 
—_ er 15.19 18.50 19.44 26.50 20.30 19.50 19.00 17.50 15.75 18.00 15.45 15.75 19.75 40.25 37.50 31.75 57.25 38.50 26.50 36.53 20.15 
| Pee 15.00 17.75 19.05 27.40 20.00 19.50 18.62 17.25 15.75 18.00 15.75 15.75 19.75 48.15 37.50 31.75 57.50 37.50 28.40 36.65 20.15 
er 14.70 17.00 19.00 27.50 20. 00 19.50 18.50 16.80 16.75 16.81 15.75 15.75, 19.75 52.88 37.62 31.75 57.50 37.50 29.75 36.65 29.12 
SP veionrs 14.50 16.50 19.06 27.00 20.00 19.50 18.50 16.50 16.25 15.65 15.75 15.75 19.75 57.75 38.00 31.75 57.50 36.37 31.65 34.81 29.04 
August.... 14.87 16.40 19.35 27.20 19.50 19.50 18.50 16.50 16.25 14.69 15.75 16.00 19.75 58.00 38.00 32.25 57.70 33.60 34.05 32.04 29.04 
September. 14.75 16.87 20.13 27.00 19.50 19.50 18.40 16.50 17.12 15.25 15.75 15.85 19.75 58.00 38.00 32.75 58.50 33.00 36.15 32.04 29.04 
October.... 15.31 18.25 21.50 26.20 19.50 19.50 18.12 16.50 18.65 15.25 15.75 15.75 20.25 37.50 38.00 33.44 58.50 31.50 36.15 29.86 29.04 
November. 16.37 19.20 24.63 25.12 19.50 19.50 18.00 16.50 18.65 15.25 15.75 17.00 26.46 37.50 38.70 38.50 55.75 31.50 36.15 28.40 29.04 
December.. 17.80 20.00 26.13 24.25 19.50 19.50 18.00 16.37 18.75 15.25 15.75 18.65 31.75 37.50 38.70 43.00 49.13 31.50 34.65 29.15 20.04 
Average.. 15.60 18.00 20.71 26.66 20.24 19.60 18.66 16.94 16.80 16.53 15.60 16.13 21.83 44.15 87.88 35.29 56.22 35.96 $1.66 33.22 29.09 

Southern No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Birmingham, Dollars per Gross Ton 

1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

January... %- - $13.94 $14.50 $23.10 $13.65 $13.00 $14.13 $11.00 $10.00 $13.56 $10.63 $ 9.50 $15.00 $23.20 $33.00 $31.00 $38.75 $32.25 $16.20 $23.25 $21.50 
February 13.94 14.25 22.25 13.50 13.00 14.00 11.00 10.06 13.38 10.56 9.50 15.00 24.63 33.00 31.00 40.00 28.13 15.00 24.38 22.50 
March... 9:58 18:85 14.37 22.80 18:00 12:80 18.42 11-00 10:25 18.06 10.70 9.35 18:00 20.00 38.00 20.44 40:00 25:30 18.00 20.40 22:60 
April - 10.00 13.56 14.00 22.50 12.15 11.40 12.75 11.00 10.55 12.40 10.50 9.44 15.00 34.50 33.00 26.75 40.50 23.50 15.88 27.00 22.30 
May. 9.75 13.19 14.00 22:70 11.63 11.38 12.00 10.70 10.94 11.69 10.50 9.44 15.00 39.00 33.00 26.75 42.00 22.20 17.60 26.85 21.50 
June...... 9.35 12.70 13.81 22.50 12.00 11.50 12.00 10.19 11.00 10.81 10.35 9.65 14.50 42.25 33.00 25.25 42.00 21.88 18.38 25.75 20.00 
July..... 9.50 11.63 13.56 21.19 11.90 12.45 12.00 10.00 11.45 10.50 10.00 9.75 14.00 47.00 33.00 25.15 42.00 20.25 18.25 25.00 18.00 
August. 9.50 12.00 14.55 20.40 12.38 13.25 11.50 10.20 11.81 10.81 10.00 10.75 13.80 47.00 33.00 27.38 42.00 19.00 20.10 23.70 17.50 
September. 9.50 12.00 15.63 18.50 13.19 14.00 11.50 10.06 12.75 11.00 10.00 11.50 14.38 47.00 33.00 27.95 42.00 19.00 26.00 22.75 17.50 
e. 10.90 13.00 15.87 18.50 13.00 15.00 11.50 10.00 13.50 11.25 10.00 12.13 15.50 33.00 34.00 28.00 42.00 19.00 26.80 20.63 17.50 
November. 12.50 14.25 20.90 18.00 13.00 15.00 11.00 9.94 14.00 10.63 10.00 13.40 20.13 33.00 34.00 30.75 38.00 18.40 23.50 19.60 17.75 
December.. 13.69 14.50 22.56 15.00 13.00 14.40 11.00 9.94 14.00 10.70 9.60 14.38 23.00 33.00 33.40 35.20 38.00 17.33 22.88 21.00 19.75 
Average.. 10.32 18.21 15.67 20.59 12.70 13.07 12.23 10.48 11.69 11.65 10.24 10.73 15.86 36.05 33.20 28.72 40.60 22.19 19.63 23.86 19.86 





Average of THE 
iron an 





Composite Pig Iron Price 


IRON AGE quotations on foundry and basic pig irons; basic iron at Valley furnace; foundry 











1904 
January. . .$13.47 
February.. 13.17 
March . 18.48 
April...... 13.65 
May. . 18.19 
June...... 12.66 
RE 11.84 
August... 12.07 
September. 12.07 
Were FC 
November. 14.37 
December.. 15.77 
Average.. 13.20 
Average of 
1904 
January... 1.740 
February.. 1.751 
eee bie 
ae... 1.757 
Jume...... 1.737 
wy Rg ee 
uguat.... 1. 
September. 1.621 
October.... 1.620 
November. 1.652 
December.. 1.691 
Average.. 1.707 


1905 


$15.95 
15.84 
15.98 
15.68 
15.63 
15.04 
14.37 
14.64 
14.94 
15.61 
17.01 
17.10 


16.66 


average of Chicago, Birmingham and Philadelphia. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


$17.30 $23.24 $16.84 


17.10 
17.10 
17.03 
17.07 
+ 5.04 


16.96 
17.68 
18.59 
19.52 
22.17 
22.82 


18 .36 


S 
g 


23.33 
23 .02 
23 .03 
23 .97 
23.47 


22.51 
21.82 
20.55 
19.88 
18.66 
17.52 


21.75 


g 888859 SE8828 


16.30 
15.97 
15.55 
15.16 
15.35 


14.91 
15.05 
15.03 
14.79 
15.21 
15.78 


15.49 


pipe and black sheets. 


+ 


_ 


eee Ene oe ons HORSES 
SSSSVS SSSES 


@ 
SS 
~ 


Quoted in dollars per gross ton. 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
$15.68 $17.12 $13.63 $12.65 $16.49 $12.76 $12.38 $17.81 $28.88 $33.21 $31.36 $39.08 $31.18 $18.48 -. 78 $22.15 
15.35 16.77 13.83 12.61 16.31 13.18 12.38 17.76 29.75 33.21 31.36 42.35 28.45 18.14 27.20 22.84 
15.03 16.29 13.88 12.93 16.07 13.16 12.34 18.06 32.18 33.21 30.10 42.17 25.18 18.35 30. 11 22.81 
14.38 15.97 13.79 13.09 15.74 13.18 12.37 18.15 38.56 32.71 27.11 42.98 23.73 20.00 30.83 22.31 
14.388 15.27 13.53 18.27 14.98 13.06 12.37 18.08 41.87 82.71 26.91 43.64 22.78 23.35 29.74 21.40 
14.71 14.90 18.27 13.36 14.35 12.97 12.45 17.91 47.95 82.71 26.46 44.09 21.73 23.95 28.23 20.27 
15.18 14.72 13.21 13.68 13.99 12.92 12.55 17.79 52.11 32.73 26.37 45.44 20.22 28.86 25.96 19.31 
15.52 14.39 13.12 14.15 13.93 12.91 13.55 17.63 51.43 32.73 26.83 47.38 18.97 26.69 25.19 19.40 
16.41 14.17 12.99 14.74 13.97 12.83 14.28 17.82 46.93 32.73 27.11 47.83 19.89 31.78 bo 02 19.46 
17.25 13.79 12.84 16.01 13.93 12.67 14.67 19.18 33.21 34.31 27.52 45.05 19.97 30.57 = 2 19.46 
17.46 13.74 12.71 16.52 13.39 12.42 15.82 24.36 33.21 34.36 30.34 38.65 19.79 27.82 19.79 
17.26 18.78 12.59 16.63 13.06 12.39 17.34 28.63 33.21 34.26 36.13 34.51 19.11 25.70 21. 88 21.45 
15.72 16.08 13.28 14.14 14.68 12.87 13.54 19.43 36.11 33.24 28.97 42.76 22.58 24.06 26.30 20.89 


Composite Price of Finished Steel 
IRON AGE quotations on steel bars, beams, tank plates, plain wire, 


1909 
1.82 


N2S22E $333 


ee et pe tt 
-— © 3. © 


r=) 
we 
< 


Quoted in cents per pound 


open-hearth rails, black 


1910 1911 1912 19138 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1022 1923 1924 
1.741 1.615 1.424 1.771 1.451 1.383 2.06 3.384 3.549 3.371 3.158 3.057 2.059 2.469 2.783 
1.7386 1.62 1.40 1.766 1.477 1.395 2.208 3.501 3.649 3.371 3.486 2.918 2.007 2.605 2.782 
1.727 1.6238 1.394 1.786 1.478 1.413 2.447 3.739 8.549 3.282 3.743 2.764 2.014 2.721 2.746 
1.727 1.627 1.433 1.79 1.446 1.437 2.611 4.110 3.549 3.031 3.842 2.737 2.075 2.814 2.602 
1.72 1.62 1.456 1.727 1.424 1.433 2.75 4.562 3.549 3.021 3.804 2.764 2.113 2.793 2.689 
1.707 1.556 1.47 1.687 1.399 1.444 2.689 5.004 3.549 3.021 3.756 2.643 2.148 2.789 2.610 
1.657 1.546 1.504 1.667 1.40 1.471 2.64 5.334 3.549 3.021 3.885 2.455 2.169 2.783 2.568 
1.636 1.539 1.553 1.624 1.446 1.511 2.682 5.249 3.549 3.021 3.967 2.341 2.292 2.775 2.515 
1.627 1.5138 1.61 1.591 1.47 1.559 2.765 5.049 3.549 3.004 3.956 2.248 2.419 2.775 2.487 
1.613 1.441 1.659 1.559 1.446 1.634 2.856 3.470 3.55 3.052 3.81 2.218 2.461 2.775 2.464 
1.613 1.407 1.70 1.505 1.397 1.769 3.021 3.444 3.549 3.084 3.566 2.120 2.445 2.775 2.481 
1.611 1.309 1.725 1.4638 1.366 1.941 3.278 3.441 8.461°3.11 3.114 2.107 2.439 2.775 2.535 
1,662 1.542 1.629 1,663 1.484 1.634 2.671 4.188 3.542 3.115 8.675 2.682 2.220 8.738 2.608 
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Billets and Finished Steel 
Bessemer Steel Billets at Pittsburgh, Dollars per Gross Ton 


1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

January. . ee ee eS 8 8 ee ee ee. Foe ee Oe tee 8 ee ee ae ao ae 
February.. 23.00 23.50 26.50 29.50 28.00 7.50 21.00 19.50 33.50 65.00 47.50 43.50 55.25 42.25 39.63 40.00 
March..... 23.00 24.00 26. 70 29.00 28.00 23. 00 27. 50 23, 00 19.75 28.50 21.00 19.70 42.40 66.25 47.50 42.25 60.00 38.40 28. 00 44.38 40.00 
April...... 23.00 24.00 27.00 30.12 28.00 23.00 26.75 23.00 20.00 28.50 20.80 20.00 45.00 73.75 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.50 29.50 45.00 40.00 
Mays .css 23.00 23.50 26.40 30.30 28.00 23.00 26.12 22.60 20.80 27.37 20.00 20.00 45.00 86.00 47.50 38.50 60.00 37.00 34.00 44.60 38.50 
June...... 23.00 22.00 26.63 29.62 25.75 23.00 25.30 21.00 20.87 26.50 19.50 20.50 43.50 98.75 47.50 38.50 61.00 37.00 35.00 42.63 38.00 
IEPicarsss 23.00 22.00 27.25 30.00 25.00 23.50 25.00 21.00 21.50 26.60 19.00 21.38 41.00 100.00 47.50 38.50 62.50 32.25 35.00 42.50 38.00 
August.... 23.00 24.00 27.80 29.25 25.00 24.13 24.62 21.00 22.12 26.00 20.25 23.13 44.20 86.00 47.50 38.50 61.00 29.60 36.10 42.50 37.75 
September. 20.00 25.00 28.00 29.37 25.00 25.00 24.40 20.75 23.62 24.87 21.00 24.10 45.00 66.25 47.50 38.50 58.74 29.00 39.50 41.88 36.40 
October.... 19.50 25.62 28.00 28.20 25.00 26.25 23.75 20.00 26.00 23.30 20.00 24.63 46.25 49.38 47.50 38.50 55.00 29.00 40.00 40.00 35.75 
November. 20.25 26.00 28.88 28.00 25.00 27.13 23.30 19.50 27.00 21.00 19.25 26.50 52.00 47.50 47.50 41.38 49.70 29.00 37.75 40.00 35.50 
December.. 21.20 26.00 29.50 28.00 25.00 27.50 23.00 19.25 27.00 20.00 19.00 30.60 57.50 47.50 45.50 46.00 43.50 29.00 36.50 40.00 35.75 
Average.. 22.08 24.08 27.41 29.23 26.31 24.61 25.40 21.48 22.89 25.79 20.08 28.44 483.95 70.78 47.88 40.61 56.22 $4.46 33.96 41.70. 37.97 


Wire Rod Prices at Pittsburgh for Twenty-one Years 


No. 5 Bessemer wire rods, per gross ton. The quotations for November and December, 1917, and all of 1918, 
are Government prices and apply also to open-hearth rods. 


1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


February. . . 30.00 31.00 34.00 37.00 35.00 33.00 33.00 28.75 25.00 30.00 26.38 25.00 48.00 77.50 57.00 57.00 75 49.38 51.00 
March..... 30.80 31.70 34.00 37.00 35.00 33.00 33.00 29.00 25.00 30.00 26.50 25.00 54.80 81.00 57.00 55.75 70.00 52.00 36.00 50.00 51.00 
— Fexees 31.00 34.00 34.12 37.00 35.00 29.00 32.50 29.00 25.00 30.00 26.00 25.00 60.00 85.00 57.00 52.00 70.00 49.00 38.00 50.25 51.00 

BPs ccves 30.50 34.00 34.40 37.00 35.00 27.50 32.00 29.00 25.00 30.00 25.50 25.00 60.00 86.00 57.00 52.00 72.50 48.00 38.00 51.00 48.75 
June...... 29.20 33.30 34.00 37.12 33.50 27.50 30.80 28.25 25.00 29.50 24.50 25.00 53.75 92.50 57.00 52.00 75.00 48.00 38.50 51.00 48.00 
TOP sass 28.00 31.87 34.00 36.50 33.00 29.40 29.25 27.00 25.00 28.30 24.50 25.63 53.75 96.25 57.00 52.00 75.00 43.00 40.00 51.00 48.00 
August.... 28.00 32.10 34.00 36.10 33.25 31.00 28.25 27.00 25.80 28.00 25.00 27.00 55.00 94.00 57.00 52.00 75.00 41.80 42.40 51.00 46.50 
September. 27.00 31.12 34.00 36.00 33.00 31.50 28.00 27.00 27.00 27.37 26.20 29.40 55:00 88.75 57.00 52.00 75.00 39.50 46.25 51.00 46.00 
October.... 26.00 31.75 34.50 35.40 33.00 31.87 28.50 26.00 28.50 26.60 25.88 31.75 55.00 77.25 57.00 52.00 75.00 40.50 45.00 51.00 45.50 
November. 26.75 32.10 35.50 34.00 33.00 32.50 28.12 25.30 29.75 25.87 25.25 36.25 63.00 57.00 57.00 54.50 66.40 40.00 45.00 51.00 45.00 
December.. 29.80 32.50 37.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 28.00 24.50 30.00 25.17 25.00 39.50 68.75 57.00 57.00 59.50 57.00 38.00 45.00 51.00 48.00 

Average.. 28.92 82.20 84.44 36.18 33.84 $1.08 30.87 27.40 26.29 28.40 25.52 98.29 55.84 79.77 57.00 53.98 69.55 45.94 40.49 50.89 of. 5! 


Steel Rails at Mill, Dollars per Gross Ton 
Bessemer rails to end of 1913; open-hearth rails from beginning of 1914 


The extra $2 per gross ton, which has for many years been charged for open-hearth rails, was annulled with 
the rail price announced Oct. 22, 1921 


1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


January. . .$28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $40.00 $57.00 $57.00 $47.00 $47.00 $40.00 $43.00 $43.00 
February. . 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 57.00 57.00 47.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 .00 


33 


March..... 28.00 28.00 28 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 3000 40.00 57.00 54.50 49.50 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
BOS acca 28.00 28.00 28. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30:00 30.00 30.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
May...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 4000 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
ae 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
, eee 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
August.... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
September. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 40.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 47.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 
October.... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 35.00 ..... 57.00 47.00 57.00 45.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 
November. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 38.00 ..... 57.00 47.00 57.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
December.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 ..... 57.00 47.00 53.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
Average.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.09 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 $4.00 40.00 57.00 49.29 54.38 45.69 40.75 43.00 43.00 
Soft Steel Bars at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.15 1.70 1.20 1.10 2.03 3.15 2.90 2.70 2.75 2.35 1.50 2.04 2.40 
February... 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.35 1.50 1.40 1.12 1.70 1.20 1.10 2.31 3.25 290 2.70 3.00 2.15 1.39 2.20 2.4 
March..... 1.38 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.20 1.45 1.40 1.10 1.85 1.20 1.15 265 3.63 2.90 2.61 3.48 2.00 1.39 2.309 2.4 
April...... 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.45 1.40 1.16 1.84 1.15 1.20 2.88 3.75 2.90 2.35 3.75 2.06 150 250 2.2 
Se 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.19 1.45 1.37 1.20 1.70 1.14 1.00 3.00 400 20 235 3.48 2.10 1.68 240 2.24 
p 1.35 1.46 1.50 1.60 1.46 1.20 1.45 1.2 1.20 1.60 1.0 1.21 2.75 4.25 2.90 2.36 3.80 2.0 1.70 2.0 2.20 
July....... 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.27 1.45 1.23 1.25 1.50 1.12 1.25 2.68 4.50 2.90 2.35 3.50 1.84 1.70 2.40 2.15 
August. 1.35 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.32 1.40 1.20 1.30 1.40 1.19 1.30 2.56 430 20 235 3.25 1.74 1.88 240 2.13 
September. 1.31 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.39 1.40 1.19 1.37 140 1.20 1.34 260 400 290 235 3.25 163 200 240 204 
October... 1.30 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.40 1.51 1.40 1.12 1.45 1.389 1.15 1.44 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.39 3.13 1.55 2.00 2.40 2.00 
November. 1.31 1.50 1.54 1.60 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.08 1.55 1.29 1.10 1.62 2.8 290 290 2.60 2.87 150 200 2.40 2.0 
December.. 1.34 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.12 1.66 1.21 1.07 1.84 3.00 2.90 2.80 2.75 2.35 1.50 2.00 240 2.10 
Average. 1.88 1.48 1.51 1.60 1.49 1.88 1.46 1.96 1.99 1.56 1.16 1.81 2.67 $8.63 2.89 2.50 $3.99 1.87 1.78 2.86 2.20 
Tank Plates at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. . 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.7 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.75 1.20 1.10 2.25 4.456 3.26 3.00 2.72 2.65 1.48 2.06 2.50 
February 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.7 1.7 a 3a 3 3 1.20 1.10 2.56 4.88 3.25 3.00 3.50 %°33 1.309 2.23 2.45 
March... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.30 1.55 1.40 1.12 1.70 1.18 1.10 3.10 5.25 3.25 2.91 3.68 2.04 1.39 2.39 2.39 
Me sk 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.7 1.297 1.56 1.40 1.21 1.68 1.15 1.15 3.56 5.88 3.2 3.6 8.75 3.10 1.46 3.0 323.238 
is sasee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.7 1.20 1.51 1.30 1.26 1.60 1.12 1.15 3.76 660 3.25 23.656 3.75 23.20 1.56 2.50 323.20 
FRB. oss 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.62 1.25 1.48 1.35 1.25 1.45 1.10 1.16 3.68 8.00 3.25 2.66 3.55 1.95 1.68 2.50 2.18 
TO cecces 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.7 1.60 1.33 1.41 1.385 1.30 1.45 1.10 1.22 3.44 9.00 3.26 2.66 3.38 1.85 1.70 2.50 2.00 
August... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.384 1.85 1.44 1.18 1.2% 3.70 880 3.265 2.65 3.25 1.78 1.88 2.50 1.9 
September. 1.44 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.46 1.40 1.29 1.47 1.40 1.20 1.34 4.00 8.00 3.25 253 3.25 1.64 2.13 2.50 1.82 
October... 1.40 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.17 1.88 1.36 1.14 1.44 4.00 3.25 3.26 2.614 3.00 1.600 2.11 2.50 1.90 
November. 1.40 1.60 1.62 1.70 1.60 1.54 1.40 1.138 1.50 1.26 1.08 1.65 4.15 3.25 3.25 2.65 2.81 1.54 1.90 2.50 1.83 
December 1.45 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.6€0 1.20 1.05 2.04 4.25 3.25 3.18 2.65 2.65 150-19 2.50 1.90 
Average.. 1.55 1.68 1.61 1:70 1.66 1.49 1.47 1.81 1.88 1.60 1.16 1.91 8.68 6.88 $8.85 $.72 8.98 1.08 1.79 8.438 2.11 
Beams at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1925 1924 
January 1.60 1.50 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.75 1.20 1.10 1.90 3.26 3.00 280 2.47 2.45 1.50 2.06 2.50 
February 1.60 1.50 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.52 1.51 1.40 1.11 1.71 1.20 1.10 2.06 3.26 3.00 2.80 2.70 2.26 1.30 2.20 2.50 
March..... 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.7 1.70 1.30 1.50 1.40 1.15 1.70 1.19 1.10 2.40 3.54 3.00 2.71 3.13 2.08 1.39 2.39 2.39 
pe 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.27 1.60 1.40 1.21 1.68 1.185 1.20 2.66 3.88 3.00 2.4 3.25 2.10 1.50 2.50 2.29 
Devicea 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.7 1.27 1.50 1.309 1.25 1.80 1.14 1.20 2.60 400 3.00 2.45 3.10 2.20 156 250 2.24 
TUBB. cece 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.62 1.25 1.48 1.385 1.26 1.46 1.21 1.20 2.68 4.31 3.00 2.46 3.10 23.10 1.438 23.50 23.20 
pCR 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.7 1.60 1.338 1.41 1.385 1.30 1.45 1.12 1.2% 2.50 450 3.00 2.45 3.10 1.93 1.70 2.50 3.00 
August.... 1.60 1.63 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.85 1.385 1.45 1.19 1.30 2.52 430 3.00 2.45 3.10 1.82 1.88 2.50 2.00 
September. 1.44 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.46 1.40 1.34 1.42 1.41 1.20 1.35 2.64 400 300 245 3.10 164 2.00 250 2.00 
.... 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.21 1.48 1.87 1.15 1.44 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.45 306 160 200 2.50 1.9 
November. 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.54 1.40 1.18 1.57 1.20 1.10 1.60 2.86 3.00 300 245 2.809 154 200 250 2.00 
December.. 1.44 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.60 1.25 1.07 1.78 3.2 3.00 2900 245 246 150 2.00 2.50 2.10 
Average... 1.54 1.62 1.70 1.7 1.64 1.48 1.46 1.88 1.88 1.60 1.16 1.30 2.655 $3.67 2.99 8.63 2.96 1.04 1.71 2.48 2.1¢ 
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Monthly Averages of Ferroalloy Quotations 
Ferromanganese (80 Per Cent) Prices in Dollars per Gross Ton, at Seaboard 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January $38.04 $41.00 $68.00 $44.40 $68.00 _ 00 $175.00 $250.00 00 $146.00 $112.50 $58.35 $105.00 $108.70 
February. . 37.69 41.00 65. 39.25 0.75 207.50 231.25 250.00 215.00 172.50 100.00 60.42 107 .50 107. 
March..... 37.10 41.00 65.00 38.50 100.00 349.60 200.00 250.00 175.00 216.25 96.00 62.50 113.75 107.50 
ag is ox 36.75 43.00 61.00 38.00 100.00 406.25 362.50 290.00 150.00 240.00 90.00 64.37 120.00 107 .50 
ere 36.50 47.50 61.00 38.00 100 .00 387 .50 420.50 290.00 138.40 250 .00 85.00 66.87 128.00 107.50 
chess. 36.50 49.25 61.00 38.00 100.00 270.00 443.75 290 .00 121.00 225.00 80.00 67.50 128.75 107 .50 
ses 36.50 48 88 59.00 37.20 109.00 175.00 406.25 290 .00 111.00 225 .00 70.60 67.50 *119.50 106.50 
August...... 36.70 52.40 56.38 108 .33 127.25 172.00 400.00 290.00 101.25 198.75 70.00 67 .50 117.50 95.75 
September... 37.75 59.63 56.00 90.00 117.00 169.75 387 .50 285 .00 98.75 170.00 65 .80 75.68 °111.25 90.00 
October... .. 38 50 67 .80 50.10 70.40 105 .00 162.25 310.00 285 .00 105.00 170.00 63 .00 100.00 *%110.00 90.00 
November. .... 38.40 73.75 50.00 68 .00 105 .00 160.80 256.00 285 .00 112.50 170.00 61.50 100.00 *°108.75 98.75 
December... . 39.75 75.00 47.00 72.20 106.00 169.75 243.75 275.00 122.50 135.00 60.00 100.00 °*108.25 106.25 
Average... . 87.51 53 .35 58 .29 56.86 1065 .83 231.70 327 .21 277.60 142.12 193 .21 79.68 74.22 114.85 102.79 
"Price at Susans, where lower than price at seaboard. 
Spiegeleisen (19 to 21 Per Cent), Dollars per Gross Ton at Furnace 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January....... $25.00 $25 .00 $30.38 $60.00 $60.00 $66.00 $51.40 $45.00 $26.00 $34.40 $38.00 
February..... 25.00 25.00 36.25 68.75 61.25 60.75 58.75 40.00 38.00 35.50 38.00 
Mareh.. 25.00 25.00 57.00 75.00 71.25 47.00 60.00 35.00 29.40 40.00 38.00 
April... .. 25.00 25.00 65.00 75.00 80.75 45.00 67.60 34.00 32.25 45.00 36.80 
ee 25.00 25.00 65.00 81.00 84.00 37.40 75.00 32.00 35.00 52.50 36.00 
June. . 25.00 25.00 61.00 82.50 89.00 31.25 75.00 32.00 36.00 48.50 35.00 
July..... 25.00 25.00 52.50 85.00 89.00 35.00 75.00 27.00 36.00 44.00 34.20 
soc ps>.04 25.00 25.00 45.00 85.00 89.00 35.00 80.00 26.00 37.80 46.75 32.50 
Sepvember 25 .00 26.60 45.00 82.50 83.75 35.00 82.00 26.00 38.25 43.75 31.40 
October. . 25.00 29.25 42.75 76.25 82.00 35.00 81.88 26.00 38.00 48.75 30.75 
Ns nya beiees 5000 25.00 29.25 45.40 66.00 80.25 37.00 75.62 26.00 37.50 41.25 30.25 
Dec.ember. .. 25.00 29.2€ 55.00 60.00 74.38 40.00 59.10 26.00 37.50 39.00 31.75 
Average. .. 26.00 26 20 50.08 74.75 78.72 42.08 70.11 $1.26 34.31 42.87 34.89 
Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strip Steel 
Quoted in Cents per Pound, at Pittsburgh 
————_COLD-ROLLED STRIP STEEL —————_HOT- ROLLED STRIP STEEL————————__, 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. ..7.00 6.50 6.25 6.00 6.25 3.50 4.50 5.00 4.50 3.30 3.45 3.30 2.00 2.75 3.00 
February. .7.25 6.50 6.25 7.00 6.06 3.50 4.69 4.75 4.50 3.30 4.63 3.11 1.84 2.86 3.00 
— aoe 7.63 6.50 6.10 7.00 5.83 3.50 5.00 4.75 4.50 3.30 5.00 2.93 1.81 3.18 2.93 
Keteve 7.31 6.50 5.65 7.75 5.54 3.61 5.25 4.75 4.50 3.30 5.25 2.76 1.98 3.30 2.75 
May aie 7.60 6.50 5.65 8.50 4.98 3.71 5.25 4.50 4.25 3.30 5.50 2.53 2.20 3.30 2.75 
June......8.63 6.50 5.65 8.50 4.88 4.00 5.19 4.50 3.50 3.05 5.50 2.50 2.40 3.23 2.50 
Gictevie 9.00 6.50 5.65 8.50 4.25 4.00 5.00 4.30 es 3.50 3.05 5.50 2.46 2.50 3.00 2.50 
August... .9.00 6.50 5.65 8.50 3.96 4.10 5.00 4.13 vee 3.50 3.31 5.50 2.23 2.60 3.00 2.35 
September . 9.00 6.50 5.65 8.50 3.78 4.25 5.00 4.00 i 3.50 3.30 5.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 2.25 
October... .9.00 6.50 5.65 8.25 3.75 4.50 5.00 4.00 rr 3.50 3.30 5.25 2.00 2.90 3.00 2.25 
November .6.75 6.50 5.65 8.00 3.75 4.50 4.98 4.00 4.50 3.50 3.30 4.70 2.00 2.83 3.00 2.25 
December. .6.50 6.35 5.93 6.63 3.75 4.50 4.91 4.00 4.50 3.50 3.30 3.65 2.00 2.75 2.88 2.25 
Average. .7 .89 6.49 6.81 7.76 4.78 3.97 4.98 4.39 3.90 3.26 4.96 2.49 2.38 3.04 2.57 
Wire Nails at Pittsburgh, Dollars per Keg of 100 Lb. 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... $1.89 $1.75 $1.85 $2.00 $2.05 $1.95 $1.85 $1.71 $1.57 $1. 75 $1.54 $1.54 $2.13 $3.00 $3.50 $3.50 $4.50 $3.25 $2.50 $2.70 $3.00 
February.. 1.90 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.05 1.95 1.85 1.75 1.60 1.75 1.60 1.57 2.25 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.50 3.21 2.40 2.78 $4 
March... 1.91 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.05 1.95 1.85 1.79 1.60 1.76 1.60 1.60 2.40 3.20 3.50 3.44 4.00 3.02 2.40 2.83 3.00 
Agrll...... 1.90 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.05 1.87 1.8 1.80 1.60 1.80 1.60 1.56 2.40 3.28 3.50 3.25 4.00 3.18 2.40 2.93 3.00 
ee 1.90 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.05 1.65 1.82 1.80 1.60 1.80 1.56 1.55 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 4.00 3.05 2.40 3.00 2.93 
JERS. ..... 1.90 1.74 1.85 2.00 1.97 1.70 1.80 1.75 1.60 1.80 1.50 1.55 2.50 3.75 3.50 3.25 4.00 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.90 
Beis saens 1.89 1.70 1.84 2.00 1.95 1.72 1.75 1.70 1.62 1.70 1.52 1.60 2.50 4.00 3.50 3.25 4.00 2.81 2.40 3.00 2.88 
August.... 1.71 1.70 1.82 2.00 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.69 1.66 1.65 1.56 1.61 2.58 4.00 3.50 3.25 4.25 2.75 2.48 3.00 2.81 
September. 1.60 1.74 1.86 2.05 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.69 2.60 4.00 3.50 3.25 4.25 2.86 2.63 3.00 2.78 
October... 1.60 1.80 1.85 2.05 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.64 1.70 1.63 1.60 1.80 2.63 .... 8.50 3.31 425 290 270 300 2:75 
November. 1.62 1.80 1.88 2.06 1.95 1.80 1.70 1.55 1.70 1.59 1.50 1.87 2.85 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.05 2.84 2.70 3.00 2.75 
December.. 1.73 1.80 2.00 2.05 1.95 1.85 1.70 1.538 1.72 1.55 1.51 2.04 3.00 3.50 8.50 4.12 3.25 2.69 2.70 3.00 2.85 
Average. 1.79 1.77 1.86 2.08 1.99 1.88 1.77 1.70 1.64 1.70 1.66 1.67 2.68 $8.58 $.50 $.41 4.00 2.96 2.51 #95 2.89 
Average Monthly Prices of Pig Iron Delivered Philadelphia Foundry Pig Iron and Scrap Prices, Cincinnati 
or Vicinity im 1924 Southern Southern No.1R.R. No.1 Mach. 
Standard Low Foundry Ohio Wrought Cast 
Basic, Delivered Phos. F.o.b. Virginia No. 2X 1924 No. 2 No. 2 (Net Ton) (Net Ton) 
Eastern Pa. Furnace Delivered Phila. January ...... $25.55 $25.18 $13.85 $20.45 
BOM. covers $23.00 ee «ewes $27.10 s,s ww oc $30.18 severe wae a6-38 cove ae-ee 21.50 
ts 7 APCN’ .....65. 26. . : 20.00 
ee 33.69 SS ox xiii wide, 27.00 ee 30.53 rie th aap 26.43 25.39 1050 18.00 
March 21.81 March . 27.00 March S068 - May ....ciccce 25.65 24.88 9.25 16.75 
Awl once 21.50 Bee ented 25.80  ~¢ ia7 30.68 Pee -eveestsus 23.80 22.53 9.63 17.13 
Be, wéinwns 21.00 ee 24.75 BE bac. 6% oe 30.68 yd een ab oe.38 31.68 16.78 1.2 
srad 4 ae - 3 h 18.25 
EE wae 5 0d 21.00 SOO oosacs 24.75 I s'e Gaal 30.68 September 2155 22°15 1113 18.13 
; ee ee 20.20 PU: « saw%s 24.00 ree 29.88 ee Rar shee sees san +a'se 
BRE co. wes O000. “Ae: s+ 62%. 24.00 a a bats 28.68 eneee er ...-. -0! . : i 
Sept. oreeee 2 0. 0 0 Sept esseee 2 4 ° 0 0 Sept Por es 2 8. 68 oe Se i. ese eenMNNONENeOTTHHtiD oe 
Oct . 20.00 Oct. 23.75 S868 fina a ee 28.68 
Nev 1.1: Nov 23.88 ie eee i 28.68 Average Monthly Pig Iron Prices F.o.b. Valley Furnace 
we ee ’ , aie (Per Gross Ton) 
Om. ov iiean 23.37 : seséne 25.25 Dec 29.17 No. 2 Gray 
Sc vevnscusuoccueueecescendsonococesnenengenuevoceneccecensnenvosctcateavansninne " saanonunniit 1924 Bessemer Basic Foundry Forge Malleable 
January ....$23.00 $21.25 $22.50 $22.00 $22.38 
Cotton Tie Prices for Twenty-One Years February ... 23.50 22.00 23.00 22.00 23.00 
(Per Bundle of 45-Lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh) —— estes sees eH aos 2 Saas 
NE ¢s id 9 ote y ‘ ’ 4 ‘i 
Rs ahoseet $0.75 4 ae $0.75 a ar $2.10 ee. ccs 22°13 20:60 20:75 20:25 21:00 
is tase do 0.85 a 0.70 BORO 6 os vance 1.70 MR ear 21.13 19.63 19.63 19.13 19.88 
1906........ 0.85 BOAR. . wc cces 0.80 PI iss es ee: ee Soc s: 20.20 19.00 19.00 18.50 19.00 
a rs 0.95 ae 0.65 RG ee we 1.30 Quast cea spe ae as et aoe 
F eptember .. ls ° . ° e 
Pe 0.85 Re ee “em eae 1.10 Gueber . 20:00 19.00 19.50 19.00 19/50 
| 0.70 I atid wright 1.35 iad bass 1.60 November 20.38 19.13 19.50 19.00 19.75 
es 0.75 SeEPsctausks 2.10 eee 1.40 December 21.75 20.75 21.00 20.50 21.00 
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Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe Prices 


Computed from discounts as per list, for carload lots; price for base size pipe, % to 3-in. 
Wrought Iron Pipe, per Gross Ton 


1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

January. . 3 ee OR. OES Oe 2s oe. 72 058.76 960.68 956.00 000.48 058.78 000.73 $72. 900000.000100 CONN te eee ee as ie te. 42$156 .80 

February.. 49.28 54.88 49.28 67.20 57.92 53.76 56.00 56.00 60.48 62.72 62.72 77.40 105.44 150.08 143.36 146.72 166.68 124.32 156.80 156.80 
March..... 52.95 56. 00 49.28 67.20 67.20 49.28 53.76 56.00 56.00 60.48 62.72 62.72 82.09 111.42 150.08 140.58 146.72 157.92 124.32 156.80 156.80 
ae 53.76 56.41 49.28 67.20 67.20 49.28 53.76 56.00 56.00 60.48 62.72 62.72 86.61 125.01 150.08 135.52 146.72 152.54 124.32 156.80 156.80 

BP. weve 53.76 57.12 49.28 67.20 67.20 49.28 53.76 56.00 56.00 60.48 62.72 64.96 89.60 138.88 150.08 135.52 146.72 144.48 124.32 156.80 156.80 
June...... 51.52 57.12 49.28 70.34 64.06 49.28 53.76 56.00 56.00 62.65 62.72 64.96 89.60 138.88 150.08 135.52 146.72 144.48 124.32 156.80 156.80 
July....... 51.12 57.12 49.28 71.68 62.72 49.28 53.76 56.00 56.00 62.72 62.72 64.96 89.60 149.72 150.08 135.52 146.72 137.01 124.32 156.80 156.80 
August.... 51.12 57.12 49.28 71.68 62.72 53.33 53.76 56.00 56.00 62.72 62.72 64.96 89.60 150.08 150.08 135.52 146.72 135.52 128.80 156.80 156.80 
September. 51.12 57.12 49.28 71.68 62.72 53.76 53.76 56.00 58.17 62.72 62.72 64.96 91.39 150.08 150.08 135.52 146.72 124.32 141.68 156.80 156.80 
October... 51.12 49.54 52.17 70.388 62.72 53.76 56.00 56.00 58.24 62.72 62.72 64.96 91.84 150.08 150.08 135.52 146.72 124.32 147.84 156.80 156.80 
November. 51.12 4928 53.76 67.20 62.72 53.76 56.00 56.00 60.48 62.72 62.72 67.20 93.03 150.08 150.08 135.52 146.72 124.32 147.84 156.80 156.80 
December.. 51.12 49.28 55.06 67.20 62.72 53.76 56.00 56.00 60.48 62.72 62.72 67.20 98.42 150.08 150.08 135.52 157.78 124.32 147.84 156.80 156.80 
Average.... 51.44 54.56 50.88 68.46 64.70 58.95 54.32 656.00 57.11 61.68 62.72 64.59 87.68 186.90 150.08 181.26 147.16 141.88 fs. 02 15),.35 156.80 
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Steel Pipe, per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 


*§ 
- 
7 
§ 
§ 


January. . $51.52 $51. oe 087.08 0080S OES-Ze 008-00 O68. 20 006.00 008.00 008.09 O08. On Oe 17 $80.64 109.76$103.04$ 95.20 $95.20 $64.96 $76.16 $85.12 
February.. 53.76 53.76 47.04 58.24 62.72 54.24 49.28 44.80 40.32 44.80 45.88 44.16 55.00 83.04 109.76 103.04 95.20 95.20 64.96 80.64 85.12 
March..... 56.00 54.88 47.04 60.84 62.72 a7. 04 49.28 44.80 40.32 44.80 45.92 44.80 59.69 89.02 109.76 100.51 95.20 95.20 64.96 80.64 85.12 
pg besos. 56.00 55.29 47.04 62.72 62.72 47.04 49.28 44.80 40.32 45.51 45.51 44.80 64.21 100.43 109.76 95.20 95.20 88.48 64.96 81.76 85.12 
Wisse, 56.00 56.00 47.04 62.72 67.72 47.04 49.28 44.80 40.32 46.10 44.80 47.04 67.20 100.80 109.76 95.20 95.20 84.00 64.96 85.12 85.12 
June...... 53.76 56.00 47.04 62.72 59.58 47.04 49.28 44.80 42.56 47.04 44.80 47.04 67.20 100.80 109.76 95.20 95.20 84.00 64.96 85.12 85.12 
Wasi sss 48.16 56.00 47.04 62.72 58.24 47.04 49.28 44.80 43.14 47.04 44.80 47.04 67.20 100.80 109.76 95.20 95.20 80.39 64.96 85.12 85.12 
August.... 48.16 56.00 47.04 62.72 58.24 47.04 49.28 44.80 44.80 45.31 44.80 47.04 67.20 100.80 109.76 95.20 95.20 79.52 67.65 85.12 85.12 
September. 47.11 56.00 47.04 62.72 58.24 47.04 49.28 44.80 46.37 44.80 44.80 47.04 68.99 100.80 109.76 95.20 95.20 75.04 71.68 85.12 85.12 
October.... 47.98 47.33 49.93 62.72 58.24 49.28 44.80 42.63 47.04 44.80 44.80 47.04 69.44 100.80 109.76 95.20 95.20 70.56 73.47 85.12 85.12 
November. 51.52 47.04 51.52 62.72 58.24 49.28 44.80 42.56 47.04 44.80 42.63 49.28 70.63 108.27 109.76 95.20 95.20 70.56 76.16 85.12 85.12 
-. 51.52 47.04 54.41 62.72 58.24 49.28 44.80 40.32 47.04 44.80 42.56 49.28 76.45 109.76 105.64 95.20 95.20 67.76 76.16 85.12 85.12 

Average.. 51.79 53.09 48.83 61.68 60.22 49.13 48.16 44.06 43.80 45.88 44.68 46.43 65.45 98.00 109.42 96.95 95.90 82.16 68.32 83.35 85.12 


Cast Iron Pipe Prices, 1904 to 1924 


At New York, 6-Inch, per Net Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. ToT as Bete Ee Ee Baan O2y £2 006.00 005.50 003.00 088.00 695.60 098.60 000.08 000.00 011.00 055.25 0. Oh. OR On See “es 
24.25 25.50 .00 29.33 a 62.70 70.30 oe 


February. 24.25 28.50 20.50 34.25 26.75 1.50 22.00 24.75 22.00 41.50 47.30 56.50 61.60 
March.” 24.35 20.78 30.50 34.00 26.25 25.25 35.60 31.00 22.00 23.87 22.00 20.00 29.75 43.10 62.70 71.30 47.68 57.75 61.60 
April..... 24.25 27.00 29.75 33.50 26.25 25.00 25.50 21.00 21.25 23.50 22.00 21.60 30.50 50.88 5835 57.70 73.90 63.30 48.80 58.50 61.60 
ee 24.00 27.25 31.00 34.25 26.25 25.25 25.50 21.00 21.00 23.00 20.88 22.00 30.50 55.50 .60 54.45 76.30 62.05 49.60 58.50 61.60 
June..... 23.50 27.25 32.50 33.50 25.75 26.00 25.25 21.00 21.00 23.00 20.50 22.25 30.50 60.75 61.44 52.03 76.30 54.30 50.80 61.35 61.60 
Jaly...... 23.50 27.25 30.25 34.00 25.75 26.25 24.00 21.00 22.10 23.00 20.50 22.50 30.50 65.50 61.75 50.46 76.30 52.30 53.50 62.30 60.60 
August... 23.50 27.75 30.50 32.50 25.25 26.00 23.50 21.00 22.00 23.00 20.50 23.25 30.50 65.50 61.75 52.33 76.53 46.05 54.10 62.62 59.60 
September 23.00 27.25 31.00 33.00 25.75 25.75 23.50 21.00 23.12 23.00 20.40 24.37 30.83 65.50 61.75 54.30 77.22 46.30 54.50 63.60 56.60 
a 28.25 33.00 33.50 25.75 25.50 23.00 21.00 24.50 23.00 20.00 25.25 31.50 61.00 67.70 55.30 77.22 47.30 54.50 63.60 56.35 
November 25.00 29.00 33.25 28.50 25.00 25.87 22.12 21.40 24.12 23.00 20.00 26.50 35.50 56.50 67.70 58.30 77.22 47.30 54.50 63.60° 55.60 
December. 27.00 29.25 35.50 28.00 25.50 25.70 22.00 22.00 24.62 22.33 20.00 27.60 41.00 56.50 67.70 61.30 68.87 47.30 54.75 63.60° 55.35 
Average. 24.17 27.79 31.88 82.77 25.94 25.44 24.84 21.24 28.48 23.37 20.90 22.94 31.62 55.31 60.65 57.27 73.98 54.68 51.44 60.57 59.48 
*Concession of $2 to $3 per ton from this price to consumers willing to accept winter delivery. 
Connellsville Coke Prices for Twenty-one Years 
Average Prices of Prompt Connellsville Furnace Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... $1.60 $2.46 $2.62 &. . $1.92 $1.59 $2.55 $1.40 $1.82 $3.88 $1.85 $1.50 $2.04 $9.50 $6.00 $5.65 $6.00 $5.06 $2.75 $8.05 $3.94 
February. . 1.52 2.56 2.14 1.86 1.59 2.12 1.45 1.78 2.52 1.85 1.50 3.38 9.62 600 444 600 450 3.04 7.13 4.08 
March Rakec 1.65 2.43 2.24 so 1.72 1.60 2.00 1.55 2.12 2.40 1.90 1.50 3.47 9.60 6.00 4.06 6.00 435 3.25 7.25 4.08 
we Rena 1.60 2.07 2.45 2.72 1.57 1.60 1.77 1.50 2.30 2.15 1.86 1.50 2.41 7.38 600 3.65 9.60 3.50 4.48 6.31 3.75 
paetive 1.50 1.87 2.46 2.16 1.50 1.57 1.66 1.50 2.28 2.13 1.77 1.50 2.30 7.80 6.00 3.69 12.00 3.25 6.00 5.15 3.25 
June...... 1.45 1.82 2.32 1.89 1.55 1.52 1.65 1.42 2.02 2.11 1.75 1.56 2.49 11.25 6.00 4.00 15.00 3.00 6.75 4.75 3.19 
ies ace 1.45 1.81 2.51 2.40 1.57 1.58 1.59 1.44 2.21 2.45 1.75 1.64 2.75 12.75 6.00 4.07 17.20 2.81 10.75 4.55 3.00 
August.... 1.45 1.80 2.76 2.62 1.50 1.66 1.57 1.46 2.21 2.50 1.70 1.50 2.80 13.60 6.00 4.31 17.75 2.75 12.80 4.56 3.00 
September. 1.45 2.10 2.85 2.82 1.50 2.39 1.60 1.50 2.37 2.29 1.65 1.61 2.94 11.12 6.00 4.56 16.70 3.15 11.13 4.50 3.00 
October.... 1.47 2.61 2.84 2.85 1.53 2.76 1.59 1.50 3.41 2.98 1.60 2.03 4.88 6.00 6.00 4.52 15.12 3.28 9.60 3.85 3.00 
November. 2.04 2.95 3.13 2.41 1.72 2.74 1.50 1.52 3.94 1.82 1.52 2.28 690 6.00 6.00 5.87 8.26 3.03 7.19 3.81 3.04 
2.12 2.79 3.52 2.06 1.82 2.67 1.44 1.60 4.00 1.75 1.50 2.64 8.38 6.00 6.00 6.12 6.20 2.75 7.00 4.00 3.57 
Average. 1.61 2.27 2.65 2.67 1.65 1.98 1.75 1.49 2.65 2.42 1.73 1.73 3.80 9.22 6.00 4.68 11.88 3.45 7.06 6.83 8.41 
Average Prices of Prompt Connellsville Foundry Coke, per Net Ton at Oven 
January... $2.18 $2.38 $3.42 $4.25 $2.45 $2.00 §2. = $1.90 $1.97 $4.40 $2.50 $2.00 $3.50 $9.75 $7.00 $6.25 %. 00 $6.38 $3.75 $8.70 $4.75 
February.. 2.10 2.68 2.65 4.00 2.39 1.95 2.70 2.10 2.090 3.25 2.50 2.00 3.50 11.00 7.00 5.00 7.00 5.63 4.00 8.25 4.88 
March... . 2.25 2.75 2.78 2.65 2.25 1.95 3 2.05 2.56 3.00 2.45 2.00 3.75 11.60 7.00 4.94 7.00 5.45 4.25 8.38 4.88 
Apel eed 2.15 2.70 2.95 3.31 2.22 1.86 2.45 2.00 2.69 3.00 2.40 2.00 3.56 9.13 7.00 4.30 10.20 4.75 5.06 7.56 4.75 
Ghia 2.00 2.55 2.81 3.00 2.08 1.85 2.20 1.81 2.58 2.8 2.40 2.00 3.25 8.900 7.00 4.31 13.00 4.50 630 615 4.6 
June...... 1.90 2.40 2.65 3.00 2.00 1.80 2.17 1.76 2.40 2.80 2.32 2.00 3.25 11.72 7.00 4.56 15.75 4.45 7.25 6.56 4.38 
July....... 1.80 235 2.79 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.82 2.40 2.70 2.22 2.05 3.25 13.25 7.00 5.00 17.80 4.06 11.00 5.35 4.10 
August.... 1.75 2.25 3.00 3.08 1.92 1.95 2.15 1.85 2.40 2.90 2.25 2.00 3.30 13.20 7.00 5.25 18.88 3.75 13.90 5.38 4.00 
September. 1.85 2.50 3.19 3.20 1.90 2.55 2.12 1.85 2.54 2.90 2.10 2.07 3.31 11.75 7.00 5.80 17.70 4.15 12.50 5.50 4.00 
October.... 2.00 3.00 3.31 3.25 2.10 2.90 2.10 1.81 3.65 2.81 200 235 3.88 6.00 7.00 6.25 16.38 4.38 11.70 4.80 4.00 
ovember. 2.25 3.50 4.00 2.75 2.20 3.25 2.05 1.85 4.25 2.60 1.92 288 7.10 7.00 7.00 7.00 9.50 4.19 8.38 4.81 4.06 
ber.. 2.35 3.50 4.12 2.50 2.25 3.20 1.97 1.90 4.50 2.50 1.99 2.95 863 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 3.81 7.88 4.81 4.44 
Average.. 2.05 2.71 3.14 3.96 2.14 2.97 2.30 1.89 2.85 2.98 2.25 2.19 4.19 10.08 7.00 5.47 18.87 4.63 8.00 6.87 4.41 
Finished Iron and Steel at Chicago 
(Cents Per Lb.) 
Yearly Averages Yearly Averages 
Common _ Soft Struc- Common Soft Struc- Common ft Struc- 
Bar Steel tural Bar Steel tural Bar Steel tural 
1924 Iron Bars Steel Iron Bars Steel Iron Bars Steel 
January .... 2.40 2.50 2.60 SEs > mh ea ed 2.23 2.24 2.33 SS 1.32 1.42 1.46 
February ... 2.40 2.50 2.60 BN 4.x. bon 2.47 2.51 2.59 RSE 1.22 1.47 1.50 
March ...... 2.40 2.50 2.60 has éeaata 1.95 1.83 1.86 rat <i wh 1.45 1.62 1.66 
en oul . 2.36 2.38 2.50 er 2.12 2.16 2.225 Btn ce beds 1.43 1.50 1.59 
iablecinint 2.28 2.30 2.45 By a be abi 3.72 3.34 3.22 ny) > katie 1.56 1.66 1.82 
SUR eine ée 2.23 2.25 2.38 _ epee 2.68 2.74 2.79 Sd 6 eck in ws 1.78 1.77 1.87 
. oe ee 2.20 2.19 2.27 0 Ee 3.50 3.08 3.18 sé oaaw th 1.71 1.68 1.86 
A ain't lb 2.18 2.13 2.20 eT tie & 60 wide 3.77 3.772 4.275 Ss oe 2 Cows 1.65 1.65 1.78 
September .. 2.14 2.02 2.06 es die owed 2.31 2.94 2.83 a d6w cee 1.41 1.50 1.71 
October ..... 2.10 2.00 2.00 SOM Gh oso 1.24 1.48 1.48 Se ina awed 1.65 1.72 1.75 
November . 2.08 2.05 2.15 Win Ha 5 0's 1.06 1.32 1.34 a 1.71 1.73 1.75 
December 2.01 2.10 2.20 Oe 6ydsk 1.43 1.55 1.60 Gens caae 1.58 1.58 1.70 








THE IRON AGE January 1, 1925 
Scrap Prices at Chicago, 1905 to 1924 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, per Gross Ton 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January......... $14.88 $14.95 $16.80 $11.05 $13.94 $16.00 $11.75 $10.75 $12. 60 $ 9.35 $9.19 $15.59 $21.12 $30.00 $17.40 $24.50 $15.13 $11.45 $19.15 $17.69 
February 14.13 13.63 15.75 12.60 13.56 15.50 12.06 10.75 12.13 10.50 9.56 14.75 21.50 30.25 15.06 25.00 15.13 11.38 20.33 17.88 
Mareh.:......... 14.45 13.00 16.00 11.44 12.13 15.00 12.15 10.94 12. 08 9.81 9.63 16.50 23.70 29.87 15.63 24.25 12.50 12.38 23.50 16.56 
April. 14.388 13.50 15.75 11.05 12.35 14.44 11.75 11.56 12.50 9.80 9.15 16.50 27.00 28.75 16.41 23.75 11.00 13.75 22.50 14.10 
_ eatee 12.55 13.70 15.60 10.62 13.44 13.56 10.50 12.05 11.25 9.69 9.37 15.94 28.70 28.80 15.62 23.00 11.50 14.95 19.70 13.75 
MN iabisne seve 11.95 13.13 16.25 11.62 14.50 13.15 10.38 12.12 10.44 9.75 9.44 14.80 36.50 29.00 16.69 22.95 10.81 14.56 17.88 13.63 
ME eeu, oe 12.75 13.13 16.12 11.75 14.06 12.38 10.69 11.69 10.50 9.75 10.40 14.50 33.00 29.00 19.40 24.13 10.00 15.25 17.05 14.90 
August.......... 13.15 14.10 15.10 12.88 15.00 12.25 11.05 12.25 10.56 9.69 11.56 15.25 29.60 29.00 20.88 25.35 10.60 15.95 16.00 15.50 
September... ... 14.38 16.50 14.75 13.00 16.00 12.25 10.70 12.81 10.06 9.19 11.75 16.06 31.25 29.00 19.10 24.81 11.31 18.13 16.31 16.40 
October 14.50 16.60 14.70 13.45 16.43 12.25 10.00 13.95 10.00 8.50 11.75 16.81 26.00 29.00 18.25 21.50 12.44 18.40 14.15 16.13 
November....... 15.20 17.50 12.63 14.88 16.00 12.25 9.75 13.69 9.56 8.06 13.44 20.60 27.60 28 50 20.88 18.45 12.25 17.31 14.00 17.13 
December........ 15.25 17.13 11.50 15.17 16.00 12.10 10.25 12.88 9.00 8.43 15.63 23.00 28.37 22 75 21.80 16.20 11.13 17.25 16.06 18.75 
Average........ 183.96 14.74 15.08 12.45 14.46 13.43 10.92 12.12 10.89 9.88 10.91 16 68 87.86 28.66 18.09 22.82 11.98 15.06 18.05 16.04 
Old Steel Rerolling Rails, per Gross Ton 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January....... . $16.00 $16 50 $19.00 $12.30 $15.81 $18.00 $13. 69 #13. 00 $16.15 $11.10 $9.62 $17.06 $27.00 $35.00 $22.10 $34.25 $15.63 $12. 10 $20.40 $18.88 
February siicanae 15.13 16.25 19.00 13.00 15.12 18.00 13.63 15.50 11.81 9.87 17.06 27.00 35.00 16.44 34.38 15.50 12.00 21.75 20.13 
March. 13:30 13:70 19.00 12.19 13.06 17.80 13.65 12. 73 15.00 11.55 10.25 17.65 28.00 34.75 16.38 32.30 13.30 13.31 24.63 19.13 
April...... ---» 15.44 15.75 18.50 12.60 13.20 17.69 13.44 12.88 14.63 11.50 10.25 18.00 32.62 33.50 17.55 32.13 12.63 14.50 23.75 16.30 
May... ........ 14.06 16.00 18.60 12.94 14.44 17.12 13.49 13.50 13.95 11.81 10.25 17.88 36.50 34.00 17.75 31.75 13.40 15.70 21.70 15.00 
June......\.. 12.95 15.88 18.94 13.94 15.50 16.50 12.38 13.50 12.69 11.60 10.25 15.85 46.90 34.00 18.75 32.65 12.94 15.25 19.25 14.81 
RE EE 13.56 15.50 18.00 14.50 15.40 15.88 12.25 13.50 12.25 11.50 10.30 15.25 45.19 34.00 25.15 35.00 12.25 16.13 18.00 15.50 
August.......... 14.35 15.90 17.00 15.63 16.12 15.31 12.65 14.00 12.12 11.50 12.25 15.80 39.20 34.00 29.50 38.00 12.45 16.90 17.50 16.19 
September....... 15.25 17.63 16.75 16.18 17.15 15.25 12.75 15.00 12.25 10.75 13.35 17.06 39.75 34.00 26.80 38.13 13.13 19.88 17.38 17.30 
October... ....... 15.63 18.63 17.15 15.80 18.00 15.25 12.44 16.30 12.15 10.00 13.81 18.81 34.75 34.00 27.19 33.44 14.00 20.30 15.80 17.06 
November....... 16.30 21.15 15.06 17.19 18.00 15.05 12.30 16.50 12.00 9.50 14.44 24.50 34.80 33.50 31.25 22.90 13.80 18.38 15.06 18.19 
December ....... 16.50 21.00 12.94 16.95 18.00 14.20 12.50 16.50 11.33 9.50 16.63 28.63 35.29 27.50 31.90 16.90 12.63 17.75 17.00 20.20 
Average........ 15.04 17.186 17.50 14.44 15.82 16.84 12.93 14.19 13.84 10.96 11.73 18.59 $5.58 33.60 23.40 31,90 13.47 15.98 19.85 17.39 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, per Net Ton 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January ... $18.19 $17.30 $16.35 $11.20 $13.81 $14.88 $11.75 $11.63 $12.70 $8.70 $8.69 $15.88 $23.50 $31.25 $19.10 $26.00 $13.63 $10.50 $17.75 $15.31 
February . 17.00 15.88 15.50 12.44 12.88 14.69 12.00 11.30 12.19 9.50 8.87 14.94 23.75 31.25 15.13 27.00 13.50 10.44 18.38 15.38 
Mareh. : 16.40 14.88 15.25 11.25 11.43 14.45 12.30 11.44 12.13 9.06 9.00 16.20 25.90 30.75 15.88 27.10 11.60 11.50 20.88 14.06 
April...... 16.06 14.50 15.25 11.00 11.90 14.19 11.69 12.31 12.38 9.00 8.65 1700 30.35 30.20 16.05 27.25 10.00 12.13 20.00 12.7 
May...... 14.19 14.50 15.45 10.75 12.81 12.87 11.88 12.75 11.25 9.00 8.94 16.50 32.60 29.75 15.69 26.38 10.40 12.90 17.60 12 00 
June...... 13.50 13.50 16.06 11.69 13.38 12.75 11.25 12.57 10.56 9.00 9.00 15.20 41.00 29.75 16.87 25.25 9.63 12.69 15.50 11.56 
July 14.13 13.50 15.06 12.15 13.16 12.44 11.00 12.08 10.55 9.00 9.15 14.94 37.75 29.75 18.60 24.88 9.25 13.63 14.60 12.80 
August 15.45 14.50 14.40 12.69 14.44 11.94 11.10 12.50 10.62 8.94 10.44 15.30 33.70 29.75 20.75 24.75 10.45 14.75 14.25 18.75 
September 16.31 16.13 14.38 13.44 15.35 11.94 10.94 13.13 10.19 8.37 11.00 16.38 35.50 29.75 19.50 23.88 11.50 17.62 15.63 14.80 
October... 17.00 17.50 14.60 13.60 15.9% 11.75 10.44 14.25 9.60 7.87 11.19 17.50 28.75 30.36 19.38 20.25 13.00 17.75 13.20 14.25 
November....... 17.50 18.00 12.32 14.38 15.31 11.94 10.20 13.50 9.00 7.56 12.04 21.00 30.90 28.68 22.88 16.85 12.20 15.81 12.50 15.50 
December 18.00 17.25 11.00 14.83 14.75 11.65 10.75 13.06 8.50 7.90 15.38 25 13 31.25 24.62 24.10 14.60 10.44 15.13 15.00 16.70 
Average 16.14 15.62 14.65 12.46 13.76 12.96 11.23 12.54 10.81 8.66 10.87 17.16 $1.25 29.66 18.66 23.68 11.80 13.74 16.27 14.07 
No. 1 Cast Serap, per Net Ton 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January....,.... $13.81 $14.70 $17.80 $12.95 $13.06 $14.88 $12.19 $11.25 $12.90 $10.20 $9.19 $13.31 $15.50 $25.90 $22.95 $37.25 $17.25 $12.90 $21.60 $20.38 
February 13.13 13.50 18.25 13.00 12.75 14.88 12.13 11.25 12.69 10.87 9.00 12.81 15.37 26.06 20.00 38.88 18.00 13.25 23.63 21.00 
March. . 13.40 12.75 19.50 12.12 12.19 14.50 12.25 11.31 12.50 10.87 9.00 13.45 16.90 27.25 21.63 37.85 14.90 14.13 26.25 20.13 
April... 13.81 12.94 18.88 12.05 12.60 13.69 11.81 12.06 12.44 10.25 9.00 12.88 20.43 27.12 21.45 37.25 13.25 14.88 25.75 18.40 
12.50 13.40 18.55 11.50 13.31 13.13 11.00 12.20 11.60 10.06 9.00 12.56 23.20 26.70 20.12 37.38 13.60 16.20 23.30 17.38 
 shlppgriel 12.40 13.50 18.9% 12.00 13.81 13.00 10.75 11.81 10.63 9.75 9.00 11.75 30.00 27.12 20.75 36.30 12.75 16.06 21.75 16.75 
July... 13.38 13.50 18.44 12.15 13.44 13.00 10.50 11.75 10.70 9.65 9.25 11.50 29.25 28.06 23.30 36.50 12.25 17.00 19.60 16.90 
August . 13.20 14.00 16.75 12.75 14.06 12.75 10.55 12.15 10.87 9.50 9.62 11.50 24.20 29.10 24.50 36.20 12.60 18.60 18.00 17.50 
September 13.38 15.38 16.81 12.88 14.75 12.75 10.10 12.81 10.62 9.19 10.10 12.13 23.75 30.00 24.20 34.00 13.44 21.38 19.63 18.20 
October... 13.63 15.90 16.25 13.25 15.63 12.50 10.25 14.20 10.40 9.00 10.50 13.50 20.50 30.36 25.00 28.75 13.88 20.80 18.70 17.50 
November 14.30 17.50 14.00 13.75 15.12 12.50 10.35 13.50 10.06 8.56 12.13 15.55 22.00 28.87 28.12 23.00 13.50 20.25 18.38 17.88 
Deoember 15.00 17.50 13.00 13.92 14.75 12.30 11.00 13.25 9.83 9.00 13.75 16.25 23.50 25.75 32.35 18.70 12.63 19.75 19.75 19.00 
Average 13.60 14.65 17.26 12,69 13.79 18.88 11.07 12.80 11.87 9.70 9.96 13.10 $8.05 $7.69 23.70 $3.51 14.00 17.10 81.86 18 42 
Railroad Malleable Scrap, per Gross Ton 
4 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. . $15.75 $16.80 $19.26 $11.65 $14.43 $16.80 $12.25 $12.19 $15.01 $10. 36 $9.11 $15.47 $19.88 $30.02 $19.71 $32.48 $16.52 $12.77 $25.26 $20.93 
ebruary . 15.33 15.96 17.92 12.67 13.87 16.45 11.76 11.54 14.56 11.63 8.96 14.93 19.39 30.02 16.65 33.53 17.36 12.81 26.75 21.77 
March... 15.05 14.56 18.20 11.20 12.88 16.24 12.32 11.69 14.56 10.71 8.89 15.62 20.10 31.24 18.07 31.92 15.46 13.87 28.56 21.00 
Apri Se densiane 14.84 14.99 18.35 11.31 12.60 15.83 12.32 12.53 14.77 10.25 8.96 15.56 22.81 31.64 17.70 30.95 13.59 15.68 28.00 19.30 
May...... 13.87 15.12 18.20 10.99 13.87 14.49 11.63 12.94 13.55 10.24 9.12 15.05 26.10 32.82 17.08 29.68 14.11 16.80 25.54 18.13 
June. 13.33 15.12 19.60 11.48 14.49 13.66 11.31 13.16 12.39 10.08 9.11 13.14 35.41 33.04 17.92 28.73 12.88 16.73 24.08 16.88 
July........ 13.79 14.99 18.76 12.77 14.28 12.60 11.20 13.16 11.87 10.08 9.97 13.03 33.73 33.28 20.94 30.24 12.53 17.51 22.51 17.00 
August 14.73 15.23 17.92 13.51 15.83 12.32 11.26 13.50 11.63 9.95 11.20 12.60 33.26 34.01 22.96 32.20 13.44 19.04 20.59 17.38 
September 15.89 16.80 17.92 13.87 16.97 12.54 11.20 14.07 11.41 9.24 11.48 12.88 34.44 34.01 21.22 30.95 14.63 23.67 21.71 18.20 
October. 15.96 16.95 18.14 13.94 17.08 12.32 10.85 15.40 10.81 8.85 11.48 13.87 28.28 34.01 21.35 26.32 15.12 24.42 19.60 18.13 
November 16.30 19.38 13.72 15.05 16.95 12.60 10.64 15.19 10.43 8.68 12.75 17.92 28.67 32.68 25.89 21.78 14.67 23.11 18.91 19.00 
December 16.80 20.16 11.76 15.34 16.74 12.60 11.27 15.12 10.08 8.90 15.40 20.16 30.63 25.48 28.78 16.80 12.81 22.40 20.23 20.10 
Average........ 16.18 16.84 17.48 12.81 14.95 14.00 11.60 13.87 12.69 9.91 10.68 15.08 87.72 31.85 20.85 8.80 14.43 18.23 23.48 18.99 
Cast Borings, per Gross Ton Steel Knuckles and Couplers, per Gross Ton 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Jan.... $5.19 $8.68 $10.08 $18. 48 $12 54 $16.11 $10.92 $6.38 $15.57 $13.58 Jan.... $9.45 $16. 59 #25. 20 $37. 82 $24.51 $27.44 $16.39 $12.77 $24.98 $21.21 
Feb.... 5.82 8.27 10.15 18.48 8.75 16.39 11.76 6.93 16.59 15.55 Feb.... 9.57 16.31 19.32 29.68 16.11 12.39 26.53 21.77 
March. 5.32 8.29 10.64 18 48 10.15 15.74 8.40 8.05 18.91 14.38 March. 9.69 17. 19 26.60 35.00 19.60 27.66 13.55 14.12 28.71 20.00 
April... 5.38 7.84 11.83 17.99 10.47 15.96 7.28 9.24 17.92 11.40 April... 9.03 17.36 30.67 34.00 19.21 26.32 12.47 15.68 27.93 17.40 
May... 5.60 7.56 13.44 17.53 9.31 14.43 6.61 10.98 16.24 10.00 ay... 9.11 17.19 33.71 34.00 17.36 25.48 13.66 16.69 25.42 17.00 
June... 5.60 6.44 19.60 17.77 9.33 13.38 5.60 11.63 14.43 10.06 June... 9.58 16.39 43.83 34.00 18.20 25.20 13.16 15.89 22.55 16.63 
July... 5.77 6.37 20.01 18.48 12.71 14.15 5.32 12.67 13.66 10.45 July... 10.71 15.12 45.92 34.00 20.50 27.16 11.63 17.92 21.00 17.20 
Aug.... 6.44 6.78 18.36 18.48 14.28 15.06 5.38 12.88 12.04 10.69 Aug... 11.83 15.57 44.24 34.00 23.52 29.01 12.21 19.21 20.87 18.00 
Sept... 7.16 7.28 18.20 18.48 13.55 14.65 5.60 14.45 12.19 11.80 Sept... 12.32 16.52 40.88 34.00 21.95 27.72 13.03 21.84 21.56 19.35 
Oct.... 7.28 7.63 15.75 18.48 11.63 12.88 6.44 14.90 10.42 11.56 Oct.... 12.60 17.36 33.88 34.00 21.43 24.51 14.84 22.96 18.93 18.25 
Nov... 7.35 8.40 17.25 16.80 12.88 11.93 6.83 14.56 10.08 12.63 Nov... 14.50 25.20 33.04 34.00 23.39 20.83 14.28 21.84 17.64 19.63 
Dec 8.45 10.29 18.05 14.84 14.17 10.98 6.09 14.56 12.04 14.20 Dec... 16.67 26.04 35.67 32.55 24.86 16.95 12.60 22.12 19.88 22.60 
Awr. 6.24 7.82 15.98 17.94 11.65 14.30 7.19 11.48 14.17 12.19 Aver. 11.25 18.07 34.86 34.50 21.15 25.67 13.66 17.79 23.00 19,09 
Old Cast Iron Carwheels, per Gross Ton 
1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January......... $16.56 $19.00 $24.90 $20. 10 $15.75 $18. 38 $13.00 $13. 25 $16. 95 $11.65 $9. 94 $14.63 $18.87 $30.00 $25.90 $36.13 $21.00 $15.30 $26. 70 $20.50 
February...... 16.38 19.00 23.50 16.94 15.25 17.88 13 3.05 16.75 12.44 10.00 13.94 18.25 30.00 22.75 38.06 20.63 15.00 27.25 21.00 
Mareh........... 16.75 18.60 23 88 15.50 14.69 17.00 13.25 13.00 16-75 11.88 9.04 14.30 20.25 30.00 21.50 36.20 15.90 16.50 28.38 21.00 
Ae Re 15.88 18.75 25.00 14.00 14.50 16.50 13.25 13.25 16.75 11.55 9.75 18.88 23.62 29.00 21.50 37.50 14.05 18.63 27.75 16.70 
May....... 14.81 19.00 25.20 12.88 14.81 15.75 12.75 13.90 15.05 11.50 9.75 12.95 27.35 29.00 21.25 37.50 14.70 18.50 24.10 16.25 
SR isa pacadas 14.25 18.00 25.38 13.00 15.81 15.50 12.55 14.13 13.94 11.50 10.19 12.44 39.00 29.00 22.00 35.90 13.31 18.25 21.88 15.63 
OI ic ag TOE 14.38 18.00 24.25 13.30 16.00 14.81 12.50 13.88 12.90 11.25 11.30 12.50 35.25 29.00 23.95 35.75 12.75 19.25 20.60 16.40 
August.......... 14.95 18.50 24.50 15.50 16.25 14.50 12.85 13.70 12.75 11.25 11.04 11.60 30.40 29.00 26.25 38.35 12.95 20.60 19.50 17.13 
September....... 15.75 19.75 24.50 15.50 18.05 14.00 12.81 14.88 12.63 11.06 11.80 11.69 31.87 29.00 24.90 37.69 14.19 23.75 19.75 18.20 
October.......... 16.00 19.31 24.38 15.25 18.31 14.00 12.50 16.00 12.10 10.65 12.00 12.94 25.75 29.00 24.88 36.06 16.50 25.10 17.90 17.63 
November....... 17.10 22.60 23.13 15.50 18.50 13.50 12.10 16.69 12.00 9.81 13.31 17.30 28.15 29.00 28.63 31.95 16.60 24.63 17.88 18.63 
December........ 18.75 25.00 22.00 16.00 18.50 13.50 13.06 16.75 11.88 9.60 14.56 21.25 31.00 26.75 31.10 24.40 15.75 24.00 19.75 20 50 
dverage.......0.. 15 88 19.68 24.28 16.29 16.87 15.44 12.80 14.83 14.20 1118 11.13 14.12 27.48 29.08 24.65 85.46 15.70 19.96 29.6% 18.30 
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Philadelphia Scrap Prices, 1904 to 1924, Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. ..$11.56 $17.44 $17.33 $18.61 $11.70 $16.94 $17.00 $12.50 $12.10 $1440 $10.40 $10.00 $16.38 $21.70 $20.00 $17 20 $24.75 $14.50 $11.60 $19.70 $18.20 


February.. 12.56 17.387 16.62 18.69 15.58 13.50 11.70 12.87 11.00 10.00 16.50 20.63 30.00 14.75 25.62 

March..... 14.00 17.62 15.80 18.87 13-12 13.50 16.80 14.05 11.80 13.25 i131 10.80 16.90 23.50 29.00 14:19 25.20 13.00 i378 33.35 16.75 
April...... 14.69 17.56 16.69 18.75 12.75 13.25 16.12 13.31 12.94 13.84 10.95 11.00 17.88 24.88 28.00 15.50 24.12 11.25 14.00 23.63 15.30 
May...... 12.50 15.94 16.30 18.95 12.81 14.75 14.75 13.00 13.50 12.10 10.63 11.25 16.60 25.40 29.00 15.00 23.37 11.80 14.75 19.80 14.75 
June...... 11.85 14.55 15.75 18.75 13.25 15.81 14.45 13.00 13.50 11.75 10.50 11.10 15.31 34.13 20.00 16.12 22.60 11.25 15.00 17.88 15.00 
pa 11.12 15.16 15.87 17.62 13.80 15.80 14.12 13.19 13.50 11.35 10.30 12.06 14.94 35.20 29.00 18.90 22.62 11.00 15.00 16.60 15.40 
August.... 11.75 15.55 16.75 16.85 14.50 16.87 13.75 13.15 13.65 11.43 10.19 13.75 14.75 31.88 29.00 19.37 25.00 11.40 15.20 16.00 16.75 
September. 11.90 15.69 17.94 16.50 15.19 17.40 13.85 12.50 14.50 11.62 10.69 15.00 14.75 30.25 29.00 18.62 25.62 11.50 16.88 16.75 17.10 
October.... 12.87 16.56 18.12 15.35 15.00 18.00 13.81 11.94 15.10 11.15 9.95 14.75 15.63 25.00 29.00 19.10 22.75 12.06 17.80 15.40 16.63 
November. 14.75 17.55 18.70 12.94 15.75 18.00 13.50 11.55 15.50 10.19 9.25 14.65 20.13 26.00 28.00 20.62 19.00 11.88 16.25 15.25 17.75 
December.. 16.20 17.50 19.50 11.50 17.10 17.50 12.65 12.08 15.25 10.00 9.40 15.81 23.75 28.20 25.00 22.50 15.25 11.50 16.38 16.75 19.83 


Average.. 12.94 16.54 17.11 16.96 14.10 16.12 14.76 12.81 13.69 11.96 10.88 12.61 16.96 27.23 28. 17.66 22.99 12.12 14.80 18.65 16.82 


No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap, per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. . .$12.75 $16.00 $16.00 =. 2 $15. = $15.87 $17.00 $14.00 = s % ] = 2 =. = $17.00 $20.20 $30. - $23.80 $36. - $23.25 ~. - -. = = = 


ee 
a 
2 


February... 12.81 15.62 15.87 15.00 15.00 16.12 14.38 17.00 20.00 30.00 23.00 40.00 23.00 

March... 13.30 15.75 15.80 22-25 15.00 14.00 18.00 1440 18:12 14.00 18.00 12:00 17.00 21.73 30.00 21.25 39.20 19.40 17.18 28.28 18.3 
April...... 13.37 16.00 15.50 21.25 15.00 14.10 15.87 13.44 13.62 13.94 13.00 11.75 17.88 26.63 29.00 22.00 38.00 18.00 17.25 26.25 17.70 
May...... 12.50 15.19 15.40 20.80 14.87 14.69 15.06 13.13 13.75 13.60 12.25 12.13 17.50 29.00 29.00 21.50 37.75 18.00 18.40 24.30 17.00 
June...... 11.60 14.20 15.37 20.75 14.25 15.00 15.00 13.00 13.75 13.25 12.00 12.25 16.50 33.50 29.00 22.00 37.00 17.88 19.00 22.25 17.50 
PE 11.25 14.00 15.12 19.25 11.00 14.85 14.94 13.06 13.75 13.00 12.00 12.38 16.00 36.30 29.00 22.10 37.50 16.50 17.50 20.40 17.50 
August.... 11.50 14.40 16.30 18.60 14.25 15.37 14.25 13.20¢13.75 12.87 12.00 13.30 16.00 33.25 29.00 24.75 39.00 17.00 18.60 20.38 17.88 
September. 11.50 15.12 17.44 18.00 15.25 15.90 14.00 12.69 14.96 12.81 12.00 14.00 16.00 31.00 29.00 25.00 39.25 17.00 21.50 21.38 18.00 
October... 12.37 15.75 18.37 17.60 15.25 16.94 14.00 12.44 14.50 13.50 11.40 14.00 16.15 28.00 29.00 25.20 38.75 17.13 22.60 19.50 17.50 
November. 13.75 16.00 19.20 16.50 15.44 17.50 14.00 12.25 14.75 12.62 11.00 14.50 18.50 30.00 29.00 27.62 33.80 17.50 21.00 19.25 17.88 
December.. 14.90 16.00 21.12 15.50 16.00 17.50 14.00 13.00 15.00 12.17 11.30 16.06 20.75 30.60 29.00 30.75 24.50 16.63 20.25 20.25 19.25 
Average.. 12.63 15.34 16.48 19.58 14.97 15.66 15.08 13.25 13.95 13.89 12.07 13.03 17.19 28.86 29.25 24.08 36.73 18.49 18.86 28.47 18.32 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


January. ..$15.12 $20.75 $21.16 $22.55 $14. = $19.50 $19.56 $15.63 $15.37 $16.10 $13.05 $12.00 $22.00 $26.60 $35.00 $24.20 $33.50 $20.00 $14.50 =. 10 $20.90 
February.. 15.75 21.50 19.87 21.50 15.94 17.75 18.94 16.06 14.00 15.12 14.38 12.00 21.63 25.50 35.00 21.50 36.00 19.75 14.63 24.75 21.50 
March..... 17.20 22.37 19.20 21.12 15. 31 15.00 19.00 17.20 14. 12 15.25 14.00 12.50 22.13 30.75 35.00 20.25 35.90 17.20 15.38 2 50 19.00 


April...... 17.75 22.50 20.00 20.50 15.00 15.25 18.69 16.06 15.44 15.37 13.25 12.69 23.38 36.00 35.00 21.60 35.00 17.00 15.88 27.00 18.10 
ee 15.75 18.75 19.20 20.60 15.00 17.12 17.50 15.25 15.75 15.00 12.63 12.94 22.50 41.40 34.00 21.00 33.50 15.20 16.90 24.20 16.63 
Us ease 13.00 16.00 17.87 20.75 15.25 18.19 16.70 15.00 15.44 14.75 12.50 13.00 20.50 51.25 34.00 21.50 33.00 14.38 17.00 22.50 16.50 
OG ascii 12.69 16.16 17.50 19.12 15.95 17.45 16.00 15.13 15.50 13.90 12.20 13.44 19.50 50.60 34.00 24.40 33.00 13.50 17.13 18.80 17.70 


August.... 13.44 18.80 19.70 18.30 17.50 18.87 15.37 15.70 15.80 14.00 12.00 14.95 20.20 45.00 34.00 26.50 33.00 14.00 18.00 18.00 18.93 
September. 14.45 20.50 21.25 18.00 18.25 19.95 16.10 14.75 16.31 14.68 12.38 16.50 20.00 44.00 34.00 26.50 33.25 15.00 20.88 18.50 19.00 
October.... 15.37 21.62 22.25 17.50 18.30 20.75 16.19 13.94 16.80 14.00 11.80 16.13 21.63 37.20 34.00 26.90 29.25 15.88 22.20 17.50 18.00 
November. 17.00 22.70 22.25 15.75 19.19 20.75 16.00 13.85 17.06 13.00 11.50 16.50 24.13 35.00 34.00 28.37 25.00 16.00 19.00 17.38 18.38 
December.. 19.10 21.87 23.25 14.62 19.95 19.50 15.90 15.00 16.25 12.75 11.50 20.06 26.75 35.00 33.00 30.25 20.00 14.63 19.25 18.50 20.25 


Average.. 15.55 29.99 20.29 19.19 16.66 18.84 17.16 15.80 15.65 14.49 12.60 14.89 22.03 38.19 34.95 24.41 $1.70 16.04 17.56 21.89 18.78 


Old Cast Iron Carwheels, per Gross Ton 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1011 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January. ..$12.87 $16.00 $18.75 $33 00 $18.20 $16.00 $17.50 $13.00 $12. = $16.20 $12.20 $11.00 $16.38 $21.50 $30 = $24.60 $36.00 $25. = $16.50 $22.30 $20.10 


February.. 13.00 16.00 18.75 23.00 16.62 15.50 16.81 13.44 12 15.37 12.63 10.63 16.50 20.50 30 23.00 40.62 24. 15.00 24.75 20 38 
March..... 13.20 16.70 17.70 23.62 15.00 14.00 16.75 14.00 11 o 15.00 12.50 11.00 16.70 21.50 30.00 23.00 42.40 1830 15.9% 26.50 18.75 
es 13.50 17.00 16.75 24.00 14.00 14.05 16.06 13.19 12.87 14.87 12.00 11.00 17.38 25.75 29.00 23.10 40.00 18.00 15.88 26.50 17.50 
May...... 12.00 16.00 16.75 24.80 14.00 14.25 15.12 13.00 13.90 13.75 11.75 11.38 16.70 28.00 29.00 21.00 40.00 16.80 16.70 24.20 17.00 
FUMBs 060K 11.20 14.90 16.69 25.37 13.75 15.00 14.90 13.10 14.00 13.12 11.19 11.55 16.38 34.00 29.00 22.00 38.00 18.00 17.13 22.75 17.00 
July....... 10.75 14.25 16.19 25.00 13.50 15.05 14.25 12.94 14.00 12.30 11.00 12.38 15.63 36.20 29.00 23.20 38.50 16.50 17.50 20.40 17.30 
August.... 11.25 15.20 16.75 23.90 14.75 15.62 13.94 13.00 14.05 12.87 11.25 13.25 15.50 34.50 29.00 24.50 40.60 16.40 18.10 20.25 17.75 
September. 11.80 15.50 18.27 23.00 15.00 16.80 13.75 12.56 14.25 12.75 11.25 14.00 15.50 32.50 29.00 24.50 42.75 17.00 21.75 21.00 18.00 
October. 12.387 16.37 20.94 22.40 15.00 17.50 13.75 11.75 14.87 12.46 10.10 13.75 15.88 29.00 29.00 24.50 40.50 17.00 22.50 19.60 17.50 
November. 13.81 17.10 22.00 19.00 15.62 17.50 13.50 11.35 15.00 12.00 9.50 14.05 18.88 31.25 29.00 27.75 36.40 17.20 20.50 17.75 17 88 
December.. 14.60 18.12 23.00 19.00 16.00 17.50 13.25 12.33 15.50 12.00 10.00 15.63 22.38 32.40 28.00 30.50 26.00 16.63 20.00 19.50 19.13 

Average.. 12.53 16.10 18.65 23.01 15.19 16.73 14.97 18.81 18.78 18.68 11.98 12.47 16.98 28.93 29.17 24.30 38.48 18.42 18.15 28.1: 18.38 


Serap Prices at Pittsburgh, per Gross Ton 


Heavy Melting Steel 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


January. ..$12.50 $16.25 $17.25 $18.95 $12.80 $16.63 $17.69 $13.50 $12 e $14.95 $10.90 $11.63 $17.50 $22.60 $30.00 $19.00 $26.30 $15.50 $14.30 $21.80 $21.38 
February.. 13.50 15.88 16.31 18.06 13.88 15.63 17.25 14.13 12.12 14.19 12.62 11.63 17.06 21.75 30.00 14.75 27.75 16.00 14.00 23.25 20.88 
March..... 14.00 15.00 14.70 18.00 13.19 14.19 16.80 14.35 12 62 14.19 12.12 12.00 18.45 23.25 30.00 14.00 27.25 14.00 15.13 25.38 19.38 


ee 13.63 16.00 14.75 17.94 12.80 14.00 16.50 13.06 13.06 14.19 12.00 11.81 17.81 28.00 28.50 15.20 26.00 12.63 16.38 25.88 16.20 
BEE «ieee 12.13 15.00 14.80 18.10 12.81 14.81 15.30 12.62 13.25 13.55 12.00 11.75 16.95 28.80 28.50 14.75 25.00 13.30 17.30 22.80 15.63 
June...... 11.30 13.90 15.63 18.388 13.13 15.69 15.10 12.95 13.44 12.62 12.00 11.75 15.88 41.00 28.62 17.12 25.00 12.69 17.00 21.13 16.00 
July....... 10.75 14.00 15.75 18.06 14.25 15.90 14.50 13.06 13.34 12.40 12.00 12.31 16.31 39.00 29 19.70 26.00 12.00 17.38 18.10 17.50 


00 
August.... 11.38 14.85 16.50 17.75 14.81 16.81 14.81 13.20 13.55 12.37 11.50 13.81 16.05 32.83 29.00 21.00 28.13 12.70 17.76 17.75 17.50 
September. 11.50 15.88 16.88 17.88 14.25 17.40 14.35 12.50 14.11 12.25 11.31 14.30 16.19 33.25 29.00 19.20 29.00 13.63 20.13 17.88 18.10 
Ootober.... 12.25 16.50 17.13 17.10 15.20 17.94 14.25 12.06 15.85 11.85 10.85 14.38 18.25 28.80 29.00 19.00 27.75 14.13 21.40 15.70 18.50 
November. 14.25 17.50 18.00 14.88 16.06 17.50 14.25 12.00 15.12 11.44 10.00 15.88 21.20 29.50 28.87 22.25 23.50 14.30 20.50 16.13 19.63 
December.. 16.20 17.63 20.00 13.00 16.70 18.00 13.75 12.81 14.75 11.08 10.75 17.45 26.00 30.00 26.87 24.25 17.20 14.25 20.13 18.75 21.25 


Average.. 12.78 15.77 16.48 17.80 14.61 16.17 16.84 12.98 183.66 12.92 11.60 18.23 18.14 29.90 28.956 18.35 25.74 13.76 17.6% 20.88 18.50 


No. 1 Cast Cupola Scrap Machine Shop Turnings 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
. $11.25 $15.50 $19.62 $30.00 $24.20 C2 Sa ee eee Jan.... $7.69 $9.87 36 eee ee Ss he te 75 
Feb. . 11.25 15.62 19.00 30.00 18.75 34.00 22.75 16.00 21.38 Feb.... 7.81 9.50 12.00 20.00 17.88 10.00 18.50 16.13 


March. 11.44 16.05 20.60 


s 
3 


18.00 34.00 2120 15.94 26.75 20 .25 March. 7.62 10.35 11.70 20.00 9.00 18.00 9.40 10:50 20.38 14.50 


April... 11.90 16.12 23.75 29.00 19.00 33.00 18.00 16.88 27.75 18.50 April... 7.85 10.60 13.44 18.50 10.12 16.70 8.13 11.88 20.50 12.45 
ay... 12.00 16.15 24.90 28.50 17.20 32.00 18.00 18.50 26.30 17.88 ay... 7.75 9.80 14.30 18.00 11.62 15.38 8.70 13.30 19.20 11.88 
June... 12.12 15.90 34.75 28.62 18.50 32.00 14.63 18.75 24.13 17.25 June... 7.94 9.10 20.75 18.00 9.68 14.75 7.56 13.32 17.19 13.00 
July... 12.15 15.56 34.25 29.00 20.40 40.20 16.00 19.00 21.10 17.80 July... 7.95 8.21 20.50 18.80 11.60 13.40 7.00 14.00 12.10 13.50 
Aug.... 12.62 14.80 31.60 29.00 23.50 41.25 16.20 19.00 21.38 18.00 Aug... 8.25 7.50 18.60 19.00 13.50 15.25 7.85 14.00 11.44 14.13 
Sept... 13.00 14.62 30.00 29.00 23.50 42.00 16.88 22.13 21.75 18.00 Sept... 8.65 7.06 21.00 19.00 12.25 16.30 9.06 14.75 12.88 14.40 
... 13.06 15.75 28.25 29.00 23.80 39.75 17.50 24.00° 19.50 18.00 Oct.... 8.37 7.50 19.00 19.00 12.75 15.88 9.56 16.20 11.60 14.25 
— 13.75 17.20 26.20 29.00 27.25 34.25 17.10 23.13 18.63 18.13 Nov... 8.62 8.70 18.00 19.00 14.00 14.68 9.85 16.63 11.63 15.% 
Dec.... 15.15 21.87 29.00 27.00 28.75 27.25 16.13 22.38 20.00 18.88 Dec.... 9.55 12.75 19.25 17.50 14.25 10.50 8.88 15.63 13.75 17.13 
Aver. 12.48 15.98 26.83 29.01 21.90 $5.14 18.45 19.38 22.95 18.76 Aver. 8.17 9.95 16.66 18.90 11.54 16.85 8.83 13.28 15.51 14.48 
Compressed Sheets Cast Iron Borings 

1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1024 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

. $10.38 $16.13 $19.00 $26.00 $16. 60 $23. 00 $13.00 sil. 80 $20. 50 $18.88 Jan.... $8.19 $10.75 $11.81 $20.00 $15. 00 $18, 70 $13.00 $10.90 $18.40 $16.94 

. 10.25 16.06 18.00 26.00 13.25 23.75 13.00 12.00 21.75 19.63 Feb.... 7.94 10.69 12.25 20.00 20.25 12.00 11.06 19.50 16.88 


Feb. ‘ 
March. 10. 25 16.25 18.50 26.00 11.40 23. 60 12.00 13. 13 23.75 17.50 March. 
April... 10.25 16.00 21.50 24.40 13.00 22.13 10.50 14.63 24.75 14.60 April... 25 10.94 14.25 18.50 10.62 18.60 9.38 13.38 21.88 13.00 
ay... 10.25 15.30 22.30 26.00 12.75 22.00 10.80 15.10 24.30 13.75 ay... 8.25 9.95 15.25 18.50 10.60 17.38 9.70 14.10 20.20 12.75 


7 
8.06 11.05 12.10 20.00 35 19.50 11.45 11.94 21.13 15.38 
8 
8 
June... 10.55 14.75 31.50 27.25 14.30 22.00 10.13 15.13 19.88 14.88 June... 8.44 8.95 22.25 18.50 11.19 16.75 8.38 14.63 17.88 14.00 
8 
9 
9 


July... 11.63 14.25 31.40 29.00 15.00 21.50 9.38 15.50 16.90 15.70 July... 8.70 8.31 21.25 18.90 13.20 18.00 7.63 16.00 15.20 13.80 
Aug.... 12.69 18.50 25.75 29.00 17.88 23.90 10.00 16.10 16.13 16.00 Aug.... 9.19 7.70 19.60 19.00 15.25 19.63 8.30 15.70 13.88 14.75 
Sept... 13.00 13.50 25.00 29.00 18.00 24.25 10.06 17.88 16.00 16.55 Sept... 9.40 8.12 22.00 19.00 15.38 20.20 9.00 17.00 15.63 14.90 
Oct.... 13.00 14.25 23.00 29.00 18.00 22.75 12.00 19.50 14.30 16.50 Oct.... 9.31 8.87 20.00 19.00 17.90 19.00 10.13 18.60 13.50 15.00 
Nov... 13.55 16.60 22.00 29.00 18.00 19.80 12.00 19.50 14.25 17.75 Nov... 9.69 10.10 18.60 19.00 17.50 17.88 10.40 17.85 12.75 16.13 
Dec.... 16.00 21.25 25.50 23.80 19.80 14.75 11.69 19.38 16.50 19.25 Dee.... 10.50 14.00 19.25 17.50 17.75 14.00 9.25 17.50 14.88 16.75 

Aver. 11.82 15.65 23.62 27.04 15.66 21.90 11.22 15.80 19.08 16.71 Aver. 8.83 9.95 17.88 18.99 13.71 18.28 9.88 14.89 17.07 14.94 
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Metals, Tin Plate and Sheets for Twenty-One Years 


Lake Copper, at New York, Cents per Pound (1920 to 1924 Prices are Electrolytic Copper) 


1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... 12.62 15.18 18.78 24.41 13.90 14.56 14.00 12.81 14.50 16.98 14.85 14.02 24.39 29.73 23.50 20.48 19.27 12.95 13.55 14.52 12.46 


Pebruary.. 12.34 15.25 17.94 25.10 13.13 13.87 18.78 12.75 14.41 15.55 15.00 15.21 26.85 34.90 23.50 17.86 19.02 12.84 12.92 15.34 12.78 
March..... 12.60 15.25 18.50 23.38 12.85 12.90 18.75 12.58 14.88 15.05 14.79 15.75 27.10 35.85 23.50 15.46 18.50 12.19 12.68 16.84 13.52 
we bepene 13.19 15.18 18.62 24.62 13.09 12.94 13.31 12.41 16.00 15.67 14.75 18.90 28.27 31.67 23.50 15.55 19.19 12.49 12.61 16.81 13.21 
onsen 13.28 15.00 18.70 24.10 12.88 13.21 13.06 12.83 16.30 15.91 14.40 21.00 28.88 31.42 23.50 16.18 19.05 12.79 13.13 15.54 12.76 
June...... 12.74 15.00 18.69 23.94 13.00 13.50 12.88 12.71 17.58 15.42 14.12 23.38 27.82 32.46 23.50 17.95 19.00 12.88 13.62 14.74 12.35 
July....... 12.62 15.03 18.47 21.95 13.00 13.34 12.66 12.78 17.54 14.78 13.70 21.98 25.84 28.78 25.80 22.07 19.00 12.46 13.71 14.39 12.39 
August.... 12.50 16.07 18.65 18.94 13.71 13.56 12.93 12.75 17.73 15.86 12.85 19.33 26.95 27.24 26.00 23.16 19.00 11.70 13.74 13.87 13.26 
September. 12.67 16.12 19.31 16.41 13.80 13.50 12.81 12.65 17.77 16.77 12.66 17.97 28.03 24.90 26.00 22.68 18.70 12.01 13.75 13.36 12.97 
October.... 13.09 16.62 21.81 13.80 13.81 13.19 12.84 12.53 17.80 16.85 11.73 17.89 28.48 23.50 26.00 22.13 16.56 12.67 13.66 12.58 12.96 
November. 14.22 16.90 22.50 13.94 14.44 13.44 12.98 12.80 17.70 16.16 12.00 18.92 32.32 23.50 26.00 20.69 14.63 13.07 13.62 12.76 13.59 
December.. 14.87 18.75 23.06 13.48 14.53 13.80 13.00 13.84 17.69 14.88 13.35 20.24 33.38 23.50 25.40 18.90 13.63 13.55 14.00 12.88 14.09 
Average.. 13.06 15.86 19.59 20.34 13.51 13.44 18.17 18.76 16.65 165.82 13.68 18.72 28.19 28.96 24.68 19.43 17.96 18.63 13.42 14.47 13.08 


Spelter at New York, Cents per Pound 


1904 1905 1906 1907 1008 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1017 1018 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... 4.95 6.17 648 690 4.54 5.15 6.26 5.55 6.52 7.15 5.29 6.59 18.19 9.94 7.88 7.38 9.62 5.83 5.06 7.28 6.78 
February.. 4.95 6.12 6.09 7.00 4.78 4.99 5.89 5.56 6.71 645 5.40 8.84 20.13 10.48 7.99 6.70 9.14 5.36 4.85 7.58 7.11 
March... 5.05 606 5.96 692 4.76 481 5.72 5.65 6.98 6.26 5.28 9.29 18.40 10.77 7.64 6.52 8.93 5.20 5.00 8.19 6.85 
April 5.22 5.97 6.05 681 468 494 5.60 5.51 6.86 5.77 5.18 11.22 18.58 9.85 7.01 6.51 863 5.24 5.25 7.65 6.49 
ay 5.14 5.55 595 651 460 5.12 5.20 5.50 6.86 5.47 5.06 16.14 15.86 9.46 7.32 6.46 8.08 5.28 545 6.99 6.18 
June...... 4.79 5.32 614 645 4.56 5.39 5.19 5.63 6.99 5.18 5.00 22.18 12.75 9.62 8.01 693 7.92 495 5.69 6.40 6.14 ) 
July....... 4.85 5.38 5.98 615 446 535 5.20 5.79 7.26 5.38 5.02 20.58 9.83 8.95 8.69 7.900 8.18 4.77 6.12 6.43 6.25 
August.... 4.85 566 6.06 5.71 4.71 5.74 5.26 6.04 7.19 5.75 5.60 14.11 8.98 8.69 8.96 7.84 831 4.69 6.59 6.68 6.53 
September. 5.06 5.83 619 5.28 4.76 5.85 5.53 6.03 7.53 5.82 5.50 14.16 8.22 8.34 9.60 7.57 7.82 4.74 6.91 6.81 6.54 
October... 5.17 6.05 6.18 5.45 4.81 6.09 5.69 6.20 7.57 5.42 4.97 13.96 9.98 8.24 9.11 7.83 7.51 5.10 7.20 6.66 6.67 
November. 5.49 6.17 6.36 5.10 5.03 632 5.95 6.60 7.48 5.29 5.12 17.15 11.00 7.95 8.70 8.14 6.84 5.18 7.48 6.70 7.14 
December.. 5.80 6.50 6.62 4.39 5.17 6.35 5.80 6.44 7.33 5.18 5.71 16.60 11.13 7.84 845 8.59 6.00 5.25 7.46 6.60 7.60 
Average.. 6.11 5.90 6.17 6.06 4.74 5.61 6.61 6.88 7.11 5.76 5.97 14.84 13.66 9.18 8.98 7.86 8.08 6.18 6.09 7.00 6.69 
Lead, at New York, Cents per Pound 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1021 1022 1923 1924 
January... 4.39 4.56 5.86 630 3.73 4.19 4.70 4.50 4.41 4.35 4.11 3.74 5.93 7.69 6.87 5.56 8.67 5.00 4.70 7.85 8.31 
February.. 4.40 4.50 5.56 6.31 3.75 4.07 4.63 4.46 4.00 4.35 4.06 3.82 6.23 9.13 7.04 5.05 8.88 4.54 4.70 8.14 9.01 
March. .... 4.50 445 5.35 6.31 3.88 4.02 4.51 4.41 4.08 435 3.97 404 7.438 9.47 7.24 5.23 9.21 4.08 4.71 8.47 9.23 
April raaen 4.50 4.50 5.39 6.16 4.02 4.19 440 444 4.20 4.40 3.82 4.20 7.73 9.43 695 5.03 895 4.33 5.13 8.19 8.19 
Y...... 4.48 450 5.90 602 426 432 437 440 420 437 3.90 425 7.45 11.00 688 5.05 8.55 499 5.51 7.39 7.27 
June...... 4.22 4.51 5.94 5.75 4.45 436 438 4.46 4.50 435 3.90 5.89 6.87 11.68 7.55 5.34 8.48 4.56 5.73 7.14 7.08 
ee 4.17 4.56 5.80 5.24 450 435 4.40 4.50 4.67 4.37 3.00 5.59 6.34 10.72 8.04 5.65 8.67 4.40 5.75 6.28 7.15 
August.... 4.15 4.64 5.78 5.12 4.59 4.36 440 450 454 464 3.87 4.68 6.26 10.72 8.05 5.77 8.98 440 5.88 6.74 8.02 
September. 4.20 4.85 5.92 4.84 4.54 439 440 449 5.04 4.73 3.86 4.62 6.88 8.84 8.05 6.12 8.11 4.60 6.20 7.06 8.09 
October... 4.20 5.07 5.04 4.64 434 439 440 431 5.06 452 3.52 4.60 7.00 6.77 8.05 6.45 7.24 4.70 6.67 6.84 8.31 
November. 4.51 5.48 5.97 4.45 439 440 4.44 431 4.66 4.33 3.68 5.16 7.13 6.44 8.05 6.76 6.33 4.70 7.20 6.87 8.96 
December.. 4.60 5.96 6.19 3.76 4.24 456 450 445 432 4.06 3.80 5.33 7.60 6.48 6.71 7.03 4.80 4.70 7.28 7.61 9.41 
Average.. 4.36 4.80 5.80 6.41 4.28 4.30 4.48 $46 4.47 4.40 8.87 4.66 6.90 9.08 7.46 5.76 8.07 4.68 5.79 7.89 8.26 
Straits Tin, at New York, Cents per Pound 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1021 1022 1923 1924 
January... 28.75 29.18 36.36 42.14 27.43 28.19 32.61 41.20 44.58 50.34 39.12 34.13 41.76 44.10 85.13 71.50 62.74 35.94 32.03 39.16 48.70 
February... 27.98 29.49 36.48 42.16 28.74 28.44 32.65 43.34 43.56 48.71 39.82 37.25 42.60 51.47 85.00 72.45 59.87 32.16 30.74 41.98 53.41 
March... 26.19 29.21 36.62 41.29 30.46 28.75 32.51 41.10 42.76 46.93 38.03 48.73 50.53 58.38 85.00 72.50 61.93 28.79 29.14 48.61 55.03 
April Salads 27.99 30.43 38.86 40.84 31.79 29.35 32.83 42.05 43.64 49.04 36.10 47.64 51.51 55.82 88.53 72.50 62.12 30.36 30.58 45.84 50.02 
ated 27.76 30.04 43.08 43.01 29.84 29.07 33.05 43.32 45.98 49.06 33.21 38.79 49.14 63.21 100.00 72.50 54.99 32.50 30.92 43.11 44.08 
June...... 26.14 30.36 38.97 42.65 28.18 29.26 32.79 46.25 47.44 45.01 30.60 40.26 42.07 61.93 91.00 71.83 48.34 29.39 31.46 40.97 42.74 
July....... 26.28 31.71 37.18 41.15 28.92 29.05 32.99 43.23 44.70 41.32 35.65 37.38 38.25 62.61 98.00 70.11 49.29 27.69 31.67 38.47 46.29 
August.... 26.74 32.85 39.90 37.35 29.99 29.96 33.92 43.38 45.86 41.63 48.34 34.37 38.88 62.53 91.33 62.20 47.60 26.35 32.36 39.33 51.89 
September. 27.27 32.21 40.32 37.22 28.91 30.00 35.17 39.69 49.16 42.63 31.13 33.13 38.65 61.54 80.40 59.79 44.43 26.70 32.36 41.60 40.24 
October... 28.53 32.47 42.90 32.33 20.44 30.41 36.76 41.23 50.07 40.38 30.25 33.05 41.10 62.24 78.82 54.82 40.47 27.70 34.61 41.80 50.60 
November. 29.00 33.46 42.70 30.81 30.43 30.74 37.38 43.08 49.87 39.75 33.28 39.50 44.12 74.18 73.67 54.17 36.97 28.93 36.76 44.09 54.25 
December.. 29.27 35.84 42.62 27.92 29.13 32.91 38.21 45.03 49.86 37.12 34.01. 38.53 42.55 84.74 71.51 53.80 34.04 32.41 37.48 47.16 55.20 
Average.. 27.66 31.44 39.67 38.24 29.44 29.68 34.24 48.74 46.46 44.83 35.80 38.56 43.43 61.90 85.28 65.68 50.23 29.91 32.51 42.68 50.12 
Tin Plate, at Pittsburgh, Dollars per Base Box 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... $3.56 $3.55 $3.47 $3.90 $3.74 $3.70 $3.60 $3.60 $3.40 $3.60 $3.32 $3.10 $3.75 $7.00 $7.75 $7.35 $7.00 $7.00 $4.75 $4.75 $5.50 
February.. 3.45 3.55 3.50 3.90 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.67 3.35 360 3.29 3.10 396 7.38 7.75 7.35 7.00 7.00 4.71 4.80 5.50 
March..... 3.45 3.55 3.50 3.90 870 3.53 3.60 3.70 330 3.60 330 3.25 4.19 800 7.75 7.26 7.00 7.00 460 5.23 5.50 
April. 1. 3.45 3.55 3.57 3.90 3.70 3.40 3.60 3.70 3.30 3.60 3.30 3.25 4.50 8.00 7.75 7.00 7.00 6.44 4.75 6.00 5.50 
ay... 3.45 3.55 3.66 3.90 3.70 3.40 3.60 3.70 3.33 3.60 3.30 3.15 530 840 7.75 7.00 7.00 6.25 4.75 5.70 5.50 
June...... 3.45 3.55 3.75 3.90 3.70 3.40 3.60 3.70 3.40 3.60 3.30 3.11 5.81 10.50 7.75 7.00 7.00 6.25 4.75 5.50 5.50 
July..... 3.41 3.55 3.75 390 3.70 3.40 3.60 3.70 3.43 3.60 3.27 3.10 6.00 12.00 7.75 7.00 7.50 5.69 4.75 5.50 5.50 
August.... 3.30 3.55 3.75 3.90 3.70 340 3.60 3.70 350 3.55 341 3.10 5.95 11.40 7.75 7.00 9.00 5.25 4.75 5.50 5.50 
September. 3.30 3.55 3.75 3.90 3.70 3.40 3.60 3.67 3.58 3.50 3.35 3.15 5.75 12.00 7.75 7.00 9.00 5.25 4.75 5.50 5.50 
October.... 3.30 3.34 3.75 3.90 3.70 3.50 3.60 3.52 3.60 3.50 3.24 3.15 5.81 ..... 7.75 7.00 833 5.13 4.75 5.50 5.50 
November. 3.39 3.34 3.90 3.90 3.70 3.56 3.60 3.40 3.60 3.40 3.15 3.28 5.97 7.75 7.75 7.00 7.50 4.75 4.75 5.50 5.50 
December.. 3.47 3.40 3.90 3.90 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.60 3.40 3.13 3.52 6.63 7.75 7.55 7.00 7.00 4.73 4.75 5.50 5.50 
Average. 3.42 $8.50 $.09 3.90 3.70 3.50 $60 8.68 3.45 $.65 $.98 $3.19 6.30 9.11 7.73 7.08 7.53 5.90 4.73 5.48 6.50 
k No. 28 Black Sheets, at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... 2.29 2.30 2.40 2.60 2.52 250 240 2.20 1.90 2.31 1.87 1.80 2.60 4.50 5.00 4.70 4.48 4.35 3.00 3.35 3.83 
February.. 2.28 2.30 2.40 2.60 2.50 250 240 2.20 1.87 2.35 1.95 1.80 2.60 4.69 5.00 4.70 5.00 4.21 3.00 3.46 3.85 
March..... 2.27 234 238 2.60 2.50 2.25 240 2.20 1.80 2.35 1.95 1.80 2.71 4.94 5.00 4.61 5.50 3.88 3.00 3.71 3.78 
April...... 2.25 2.40 235 260 250 220 240 2.20 1.86 2.35 1.91 1.80 2.85 5.75 5.00 435 5.50 3.88 3.11 4.00 3.71 
y.. 2.20 2.40 235 260 250 220 240 2.20 1.90 2.30 1.85 1.79 2.89 7.00 5.00 4.35 5.50 4.00 3.15 3.88 3.60 
June. 2.16 2.30 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.20 240 200 1.90 2.27 1.81 1.75 2.90 7.88 5.00 4.35 5.50 3.80 3.15 3.85 3.53 
July. 2.10 2.26 250 2.60 2.50 2.20 224 200 1.95 2.25 1.80 1.75 2.90 8.50 5.00 4.35 6.75 3.31 3.15 3.81 3.46 
August 2.10 2.26 250 260 250 220 2.21 1.99 2.02 2.21 1.86 1.85 2.90 8.50 5.00 435 7.50 2.90 3.23 3.75 3.45 
September. 2.10 2.25 2.50 260 250 226 215 1.91 207 2.14 1.95 1.90 2.93 8.50 5.00 435 7.38 2.81 3.35 3.75 3.50 
October 2.10 2.25 250 2.60 250 230 220 1.85 221 2.04 1.94 203 3.23 .... 5.05 435 6.69 3.00 3.47 3.75 3.50 
November. 2.13 2.27 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.30 2.20 1.85 2.25 1.97 1.87 2.25 3.65 5.00 5.00 4.35 5.77 2.86 3.35 3.75 3.50 
December.. 2.22 2.30 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.40 2.19 1.84 2.25 1.89 1.82 250 431 5.00 4.85 4.35 4.35 3.00 3.35 3.75 3.54 
Avwrage.. 2.18 2.30 2.47 2.60 2.50 2.29 2.30 2.04 2.00 2.90 1.88 1.92 3.04 6.39 4.99 4.48 583 $8.50 8.19 $8.78 $8.60 
No. 28 Galvanized Sheets, at Pittsburgh, Cents per Pound 
1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
January... 3.36 3.35 3.45 3.67 3.59 3.55 3.50 3.20 2.90 3.46 2.87 2.79 4.75 6.25 6.25 605 5.33 5.70 4.00 4.35 4.98 
F 3.25 3.40 345 3.75 3.55 3.51 3.50 3.20 2.87 3.50 2.95 3.16 4.75 638 625 6.05 6.50 5.56 4.00 4.54 5.00 
March 3.23 345 3.43 3.75 3.55 3.26 3.50 3.20 2.80 3.50 2.95 3.40 475 6.69 6.25 5.96 7.00 6.05 400 493 4.93 
i sag 3.23 3.45 3.40 3.75 3.55 3.25 ~3.50 3.20 2.86 3.50 2.91 3.29 5.00 7.00 6.25 5.70 7.00 4.88 4.11 5.25 4.88 
ieee 3.23 3.45 3.40 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.50 3.20 2.90 3.42 280 3.50 494 820 6.25 5.70 7.00 5.00 4.15 5.20 4.80 
June...... 3.18 3.85 3.55 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.50 3.00 2.90 3.38 2.75 4.28 4.69 9.50 6.25 5.70 7.00 4.88 4.15 5.00 4.76 
Diy... 3.14 3.36 3.55 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.39 3.00 3.00 3.33 2.75 4.40 4.38 10.00 6.25 5.70 8.25 431 4.15 5.00 4.56 
August.... 3.14 3.32 3.55 3.75 3.55 3.25 3.30 2.99 3.12 3.24 2.85 3.71 4.21 10.00 6.25 5.70 9.00 3.90 4.23 5.00 4.55 
September. 3.14 3.30 3.55 3.75 3.55 3.28 3.21 293 3.21 3.16 2.95 3.56 4.18 9.75 6.25 5.70 8.88 3.81 4.35 5.00 4.60 
October... 3.14 3.30 3.58 3.75 3.55 3.35 320 2.85 336 3.08 295 350 4.41 .... 625 5.70 8.18 4.00 4.50 5.00 4.60 
November. 3.23 3.32 3.65 3.75 3.55 3.43 3.20 285 3.40 2.98 2.88 3.89 5.18 6.25 6.25 5.70 7.04 3.86 4.43 4.93 4.60 
. 331 3.35 3.65 3.75 3.55 3.50 3.19 2.89 3.40 2.90 2.78 4.75 6.00 6.25 6.15 5.70 5.70 4.00 4.35 489 4.72 
Awrage.. 3.22 3.87 $3.58 $8.75 $8.65 $8.54 $3.87 8.04 3.06 8.29 2.87 $3.69 4.77 7.845 6.84 6.78 7.24 $68 4.80 4.98 4.76 
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New Capacity in Iron and Steel Plants 


Additions to Open-Hearth Capacity Last Year 375,000 Gross Tons—Projected 
Capacity 525,000 Tons—One Blast Furnace Added in 1924, Four 


Projected—Electric Furnaces 





N actual pig iron and steel-making capacity completed and planned, last year made only a moderate showing. 
Undoubtedly the depression which hung over the industry most of the year was a deciding influence. The 
year just passed ranks fourth among the post-war years in new open-hearth capacity completed and par- 

allels some recent years in actual additions to blast furnace capacity. New open-hearth capacity planned for 
1925 is not heavy. It is not, however, insignificant, being larger than in 1924 or 1922. Records such as those 
made before or during the war are not easily approached. 

One new blast furnace was blown in last year and four are projected, with the probability that three of 
these will be operating before 1926. Strikingly few have been the actual additions to blast furnace capacity, the 
total for 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924 having been four—one in 1921, two in 1922, none in 1923 and one in 1924. 
The 1923 record was the leanest in 27 years. The maximum record was 14 furnaces completed in 1917 and 25 
under way in 1916. 

In new open-hearth or steel-making capacity completed in any year, the war years naturally hold the 
record. First ranks 1917 with 97 furnaces constructed, with an estimated capacity of 4,326,500 gross tons per 
year. In new capacity projected or under way the record was 72 furnaces in 1916, with an estimated capacity 
of 4,515,000 tons per year. For 1924 the estimate is 375,000 tons yearly capacity completed and 525,000 tons 
planned for completion in 1925. 

New capacity, as represented by electric furnace installations, is included in this review, as it was a year 
ago. The information obtainable has been extremely meager. 


Additions to Pig Iron, Steel and Rolling Mill Capacity 


BASED on reports from blast furnace, steel and roll- 15 in 1921 and with 22 in 1920. The largest number 


ing companies, as well as some steel foundries, the ever scheduled for installation was 91 in 1916. 


following details have been formulated covering work The estimated capacity for the 9 furnaces which will 
completed in 1924 and plans under way or in prospect probably be completed this year is 525,000 tons. One of 
for 1925: these is for a steel foundry. This compares with 375,- 
New Open-Hearth Capacity in 1924 000 tons for the 7 furnaces in 1924, with 819,000 tons 

’ " for 17 furnaces in 1923 and with 217,500 for 6 fur- 


Additions to open-hearth capacity last year were of naces in 1922—the smallest projected capacity on rec- 
small proportions. The total was only a little larger ord. The largest contemplated additions to capacity 
than the two poorest years since the war. The 1924 during peace years was 3,100,000 tons for 88 furnaces in 
additions include only 7 furnaces, with an estimated 1913. 


capacity of 375,000 tons, or the same as was forecast New installations contemplated for 1925 include the 
one year ago. This compares with 19 furnaces added in following companies: 

1922, having an estimated output of 875,000 tons. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Fairfield 
1924 record is close to that of 1922 and 1921, when works, four 100-ton furnaces; Ford Motor Co., River 
only 8 furnaces each year were added, with 227,500 tons Rouge plant, Dearborn, Mich., four 100-ton furnaces 
and 247,500 tons capacity respectively. The distribu- and Commonwealth Steel Co, St. Louis, one 4¢-ten 
tion last year was as follows: furnace. 


Rebuilding or enlarging of furnaces by several com- 


New Open-Hearth Furnaces Completed in 1924 panies, for both ingots and steel castings, was com- 


— . - pleted last year and planned for this year, but the ex- 
sities imei Furnaces Gross Zone pansion in capacity due to this is not a large item. 
i enc Do ckiwde sax «sre 5 50, . 
United States Steel Corporation.... 2 125,000 The new open-hearth capacity proposed for 1925, 
_ —— expressed in the form of a table, is as follows: 
OU 6 6 &s hap kebaeend eae eeied 7 375,000 
The additions to open-hearth capacity in 1924 were New Open-Hearth Furnaces Under Construction for 1925 
. Same Annual 
made by the following companies: a --- 
Carnegie Steel Co., Edgar-Thompson works, two Furnaces Gross Tons 
100-ton furnaces; Inland Steel Co., Chicago, four Independent companies...........- ; eee 
100-ton furnaces and Republic Iron & Steel Co., United States Steel Corporation.... 4 a 
Youngstown, Ohio, one 70-ton furnace. rere ree, ee 9 525,000 


The additions since the war, according to compila- 


: Ww tructi 
tions made each year by THE IRON AGE, have been as New Blast Furnace Construction 


follows: Only one blast furnace was completed and put in 
, ‘ Annual Capacity operation in 1924, paralleling the record in 1914 and 

LRN. a. Cr Greet.eee 1921. In 1922 only two new furnaces were blown in. 

Ce puke is cok Atenns 20 675,000 The furnace completed last year and blown in early last 

1922. Pt ee : 337'500 summer was the 400-ton stack of the Columbia Steel 

Pt 19 875,000 Corporation, Ironton, Utah. The estimated capacity of 

RUSE EN a hth ht> = shaun o70,009 this furnace is about 150,000 tons of pig iron per year. 

The record in furnace additions to capacity was 103 The record in new furnaces completed in any one 


in 1916; the record in estimated capacity added was year was 9 in 1912 and the record in those projected for 

4,326,500 tons for 97 furnaces in 1917, both war records. completion in any one year was 25 in 1917. Additions 

. to blast furnace capacity have been few in recent years. 

Open-Hearth Construction for 1925 Three furnaces were actually built in the two years, 

Nine (9) open-hearth furnaces for probable comple- 1921 and 1922. Only 5 were projected during the three 
tion in 1925 are under way or projected. This compares years, 1921, 1922 and 1923. 

with 7 in 1924, with 17 in 1923, with 6 in 1922, with The situation at the beginning of this year, cover- 
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ing blast furnaces completed last year and projected 
in 1925, is as follows: 


Under 
Construc- 
Completed tion or 
Company in 1924 Projected 
Copee. Steel Corporation, Ironton, 
ee SOO eeeeusecedeesantebeseossoeos ee 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio...... 1 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
re Cee See. tcceevebesys 1 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass..... 1 
Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, Ohio.. .. 1 
iene dccbieuesekeee 1 4 


The estimated capacity of these 4 furnaces is about 
660,000 tons of pig iron, basic and foundry, per year. 
The Indiana Harbor stack will be ready in February and 
work on the stacks at Everett, Mass., and Massillon, 
Ohio, is progressing rapidly. The Hamilton stack is 
partly completed, but is temporarily at a standstill. 

Several companies rebuilt and enlarged their blast 
furnaces last year. This is particularly true of the 
United States Steel and the Bethlehem Steel corpora- 
tions. The McKinney Steel Co. enlarged one of its fur- 
naces from 400 to 600 tons capacity per day and ex- 
pects to do the same to another stack this year. The 
Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, Ohio, increased last year 
the capacity of its furnace from 550 to 700 tons per 
day capacity. 

Details of the companies’ reports of new construc- 
tion completed or planned are as follows: 


The Steel Corporation 


New construction completed during 1924 and under 
way as of Jan. 1, 1925, by subsidiary manufacturing 
companies of United States Steel Corporation is as fol- 
lows: 


Carnegie Steel Co. 
Completed 


Edgar Thomson Works: Two additional furnaces at open- 
hearth plant No. 1; equipping finishing end of No. 1 rail 
mill for rolling and handling sheet bar. 

Duquesne Works: Reconstruction of blast furnace No. 1 
and stock yard; rebuilding four 75-ton furnaces at open- 
hearth plant No. 2; additions to pouring facilities, at open- 
hearth plant No. 1, including three 125-ton ladle cranes; and 
shipping building at 40-in. blooming mill. 

Homestead Works: Two 125-ton electric overhead travel- 
ing cranes and rearranging equipment at north end of open- 
hearth plant No. 2 building; rebuilding and enlarging seven 
furnaces at open-hearth plant No. 4; eight 834-hp. boilers 
and auxiliary equipment at 140-in. plate mill and steam line 
to 48-in. plate mill; and electric motor drive for tables and 
shears at 48-in. universal plate mill. 

Carrie Furnaces: Three 1100-hp. gas-fired boilers at blast 
furnaces Nos, 1, 2 and 5. 

Lucy Furnaces: One pair blowing engines. 

Isabella Furnaces: Ten-ton ore bridge and additions to 
ore stocking equipment. 

Mingo Works: Boiler house and feed water 
plant; and gas washer for blast furnace No. 2. 

Bellaire Works: River dock for unloading pig iron. 

New Castle Works: New boiler house for steel works, 
7700-hp. boilers and coal storing and handling facilities. 

Ohio Works: 3000-kw. electric generator and gas engine; 
equipping eight open-hearth furnaces to burn tar as fuel. 

Farrell Works: Rebuilding three furnaces at open-hearth 
plant and equipping open-hearth furnaces to burn tar as fuel. 

Clairton Steel Works: New roll and pinion stands, 
manipulator and shear gage for 40-in. blooming mill. 

Clairton By-Product Coke Works: 366 additional by- 
product coke ovens, with facilities for tar and ammonium 
sulphate recovery, benzol plant and gas booster station. 


purifying 


Under Way 


Edgar Thomson Works: 1000-ton hot metal mixer for 
Bessemer metal in open-hearth plant No. 1; hot metal ele- 
vated railroad from blast furnaces to Bessemer and open- 
hearth departments; and new boiler house, 18,000-hp. boilers 
and auxiliary equipment. 

Duquesne Works: Reconstruction of blast furnace No. 2 
and stock yard; and new electric sub-station. 

Homestead Works: Rebuilding and modernizing struc- 
tural mills; modern mill tables and manipulator, with scale 
removing equipment, at 30-in. slabbing mill; and water 
treating equipment for purifying plants at 84-in. and 128-in. 
mills. 

Carrie Furnaces: Second 15,000-kw. generator station 
with boilers and auxiliaries; six turbo blowers with equip- 
ment at blast furnaces Nos. 1 to 5; modernizing and in- 
creasing ore stocking and charging facilities at blast fur- 
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naces Nos. 1 to 7; and car dumper and electric ore transfer 
system. 


Mingo Works: 
tric power station. 

New Castle Works: New central blast furnace gas-fired 
boiler plant, including building and 7200-hp. boilers. 

Ohio Works: Rebuilding blast furnace No. 1; slag cruch- 
ing plant. 

Farrell Works: 
open-hearth plant. 

Clairton Steel Works: 
and blast furnaces, 
plant. 


Coke unloading dock, including a.c, elec- 


Rebuilding three additional furnaces at 


New boiler plants for steel works 
including boiler feed water purifying 


Illinois Steel Co. 
Completed 

South Works: Remodeling blast furnace No. 5; improve- 
ments to slabbing mill and main slabbing mill engine. 

Joliet Works: Remodeling boiler house and modernizing 
boiler equipment at rod mills. 

Milwaukee Works: Mechanical stokers and coal and ash 
handling equipment for boilers at merchant mills. 

Gary Works: Stokers for boilers at coke plant and addi- 
tions to coal mixer at coke plant. 


Under Way 


South Works: Additional gas engine driven electric unit 
in No. 1 power station; and improving gas washing equip- 
ment at blast furnaces Nos. 5 to 8. 

Joliet Works: Equipment to increase producing capacity 
of Bessemer slabs. 

Gary Works: 140 additional by-product coke ovens; 
steam turbo electric generating plant, including buildings, 
two 15,000-kw. generators and eight 1200-hp. boilers; addi- 
tional wheel finishing equipment and modernizing ore and 
coke bins and ore handling equipment at blast furnaces, 
Nos. 5, 6, 11 and 12. 


Minnesota Steel Co. 
Completed 
Duluth Works: Remodeling blast furnace No. 1; two ad- 
ditional gas washers and enlarging washer building; fabri- 
cating plant for arrow fence posts. 
Under Way 
Remodeling blast furnace No. 2. 


Lorain Steel Co. 
Completed 


Johnstown Works: 3-ton Heroult electric furnace in open- 
hearth building and flask yard including 20-ton electric over- 
head traveling crane. 

Under Way 

New machine shop building 

equipment. 


and additional machine 


National Tube Co. 


Completed 
Lorain Works: New boiler house building, six 1500-hp. 
boilers and auxiliary facilities; 1000-kw. motor generator 


set at blast furnace blowing engine house; additional blast 
furnace gas engine with 3300-kw. alternator and improve- 
ments to blast furnace and four stoves at blast furnace No. 3 
and one stove at blast furnace No. 4. 

National Works: Larry car system at blast furnace No. 1. 

Pittsburgh Works: Gas producer house with 10 mechanical 
producers and complete equipment at Pennsylvania depart- 
ment; coupling finishing equipment for manufacture of 
taper tapped couplings at Pennsylvania department; 
coupling finishing facilities at Republic department and four 
automatic coupling machines at Republic department. 

Riverside Works: Slag pits and steam shovel for disposal 
of blast furnace slag. 

Ellwood Works: Extension to main building, additional 
finishing machinery and relocating equipment in No. 1 hot 
mill and equipment for producing bored blanks for seamless 
couplings. 

Under Way 


Gary Works: Two continuous skelp mills and one universal 
skelp mill; pipe mills, consisting of five butt weld mills, four 
lap weld mills and one seamless mill with auxiliary depart- 
ments and shops. 

Lorain Works: Improvements to blast furnace No. 2 and 
new 10-ton ore bridge. 

National Works: Rebuilding blast furnace and four stoves 
at blast furnace No. 1; gas washers for stove gas at blast 
furnaces Nos. 1 and 2; five hot blast stoves at blast furnaces 
Nos. 3 and 4; additions to machinery at No. 4 lap weld 
furnace. 

Riverside Works: Improvements to blast furnace No. 2 
and new drums for boilers in blast furnace No. 2 and pump 
station boiler houses. 

Christy Park Works: 500-hp. boiler and auxiliary facilities. 
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Ellwood Works: Sub-station with equipment for additional] 
hydraulic, compressed air and electric power; building and 
equipment for producing 1%-in. to 2-in. seamless blanks. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Completed 


Cuyahoga Works: 3-bay extension to cold rolling build- 
ing and 5-ton electric traveling crane; improvements to six 
658-hp. boilers at steam power plant; 12 cold rolling ma- 
chines. 


Newburgh Steel Works: Rebuilding No. 3 pit furnace at 


No. 1 blooming mill and additions to No. 1 blooming mill 
equipment. 
Newburgh Wire Works: Modernizing and _ increasing 


capacity of pot annealing department. 

Central Furnaces and Docks: Rebuilding 
nace ‘‘A,” 

Salem Works: New boiler house, four 225-hp. 
auxiliary equipment. 

De Kalb Works: Extending nail mill building and install- 
ing nail galvanizing department. 

Anderson Works: New boiler 
and auxiliary facilities. 

Scott Street Works: Modernizing four wire drawing frames 
and improving engine drive in wire mill. 

Worcester, South Works: Two wire drawing frames; 
single reheating furnace in No. 2 billet mill; additions to 
annealing equipment at Central Works. 


blast fur- 


boilers and 


house, four 800-hp. boilers 


Under 
Newburgh Steel Works: Water filter plant. 
Central Furnaces and Docks: Gas washer for blast fur- 
nace “A” and improvements to blast furnace “C.” 


Way 


American Works: Remodeling cleaning equipment for 
rods and wire. 
Worcester, North Works: 20 heavier-type cold rolling 


machines for conduit wire. 
Donora Wire Works: Improvements in No. 3 rod mill. 
At various works mechanical handling equipment for wire 
drawing is being installed. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


Completed 
Gary Works: Scrap bundling press at tin mill. 
American Works: Extension to boiler house and new 
693-hp. boiler. 
Cambridge Works: Modernizing hot mill furnaces and 


mechanical stokers for eight furnaces and bar storage building 
and equipment and relocating annealing furnace. 

Guernsey Works: New pickling and galvanizing building 
and modern pickling equipment; extending annealing build- 
ing and installing continuous open annealing 

New Castle Works: Coal crushing 
equipment, 

Shenango Works: 1500-kw. turbo generator and condenser 
in power house and 18 brick stacks over tin pots and re- 
arranging tin house equipment. 

Pennsylvania Works: 
and 300-kw. generator. 


furnace. 
plant and handling 


Additions to power house building 


Scottdale Works: 28-in. motor-driven bar shear with 
approach table and piler. 

Vandergrift works: Extending scrap drop runway and 
installing 10-ton crane; 72-in. motor-driven bar shear. 

Farrell Works: Rebuilding 10 hot mill furnaces and 


equipping with mechanical stokers. 
Mercer Works: Four additional sheet mills and extension to 
vickling department; new bar building. 
Improvements in the coke tinning equipment were com- 
pleted at Gary tin, American, Crescent, Laughlin, La Belle, 
New Castle, Shenango, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, National 
and Farrell works. 


storage 


Under 


Extending power house and installing 


Way 
Cambridge Works: 
200-kw. generator. 
New Philadelphia Works: 
ping with stokers, 
equipment and new 
generator. 
Wellsville Works: New 
double annealing furnaces. 
New Castle Works: Rebuilding hot mill furnaces Nos. 5 
to 8 and mechanical doublers, with shears, for mills Nos. 5 
to 20. 
Shenango Works: 
hot mills. 
National Works: 72-in. 
proach table and piler. 
Farrell Works: Mechanical 
hot mills. 


tesetting four boilers and equip 
superheaters and coal 
power house and 


and ash handling 
300-kw. engine-driven 


annealing building and seven 


Mechanical doublers and shears for 30 
motor-driven bar shear with ap- 


doublers and shears for 20 


American Bridge Co. 
Completed 


Ambridge Works: Rebuilding 
motor-driven radial drills. 


annealing furnace and 6 
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Under Way 


Pencoyd Works: Three 1000-hp. 


house, 


boilers in No. 3 boiler 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Completed 

Ensley Works: Five 779-hp. boilers for No. 1 steam plant; 
turbo-blower, condenser and cooling tower for additional 
blowing capacity at blast furnaces and additions to billet 
yard crane runway. 

Fairfield Works: Steel foundry; 
end of structural mill. 


enlargement of finishing 


Under Way 

Ensley Works: Two 834-hp. boilers at No. 1 steam plant; 
additional dolomite kiln; rebuilding rail mill table “B’ 
rail ending machines for finishing mill. 

Fairfield Works: Four open-hearth furnaces; 
jobbing mill and auxiliary facilities; 21l-in. continuous bar 
and sheet mill; rail fastening department; 1l-in. merchant 
mill warehouse and coke wharves and screening station for 
batteries Nos. 1 to 4 at by-product coke plant. 


. five 


sheet and 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


The subsidiary companies of Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration report the following improvements and addi- 
tions completed in 1924 and under way at the close of 
the year at their various plants. 


Bethlehem Plant, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Completed in 1924: 


Cupola charging equipment at ingot 
mold foundry ; 


angle bending machine, two crane runways, 
punch, and spacing table for fabricating shop; gag press and 
tables for 42-in. Bethlehem special structural mills; roof 
over storage bins at No. 1 open-hearth; coal transfer car, 
partition in coal storage bin and two rotary converters at 
coke ovens. 
Under Way 
power house; 


One 6-cylinder Bethlehem oil engine for 
additions to steel foundry consisting of leanto 
crane runways, sand storage, sand mixing equipment, shake 
out machine with elevators, two jarring machines, roll over 
machine, lengthening five core ovens, sand blast equipment, 
extension to the molding pit; heating furnaces and jib cranes 
for drop forge department; closing in end of crucible mill 
building; internal grinder for projectile shop; electric door 
hoists for furnaces in open-hearth No. 2; electrification of 
hot beds and hot saw at 48-in. Bethlehem special structural 
mill; three crane repair platforms at 42-in. Bethlehem special 
structural mill; electrification of hot beds and hot saw at 
28-in. structural mills; electrification of cold saws at Beth- 
lehem special structural mills yard; grading for tracks at 
coke ovens. 
Steelton Plant, Steelton, Pa. 


Completed in 1924: Coal mixing, crushing and screening 
equipment for coke ovens; additional facilities at fabricating 
shop; additional equipment at frog and switch shop; ex- 
tension to shipping yard at rail mill; cinder ladle car and bow] 
for steel foundry; threading machine for car repair shop. 

Under Way: Finishing equipment at rail mill; planers 
and grinder for frog and switch shop; new yard for gantry 
crane; new chemical laboratory building; sand blast equip- 
ment for steel foundry; improvement to coal crane at open- 
hearth gas producers. 


Lebanon Plant, Lebanon and Reading, Pa. 


Completed in 1924: Power circuit to concentrating de- 
partment; enlarging blast furnaces “B’’ and “G”; brick wall 
at sintering plant; crane runway for wire drawing depart- 
ment; 10 bolt headers and handling equipment for cold bolt 
department. 

Under Way Installation of 16-in.-12-in. merchant bar 
mill; oil purifier for tapping and threading department. 


Maryland Plant, Sparrow’s Point, Md. 


Completed in 1924: 
sheet and tin plate mills; 


Drinking water cooling system at 
36-in. gas line from coke ovens to 
sheet and tin plant: air compressor for mechanical 
repair shop; treating equipment, five new stoves, 
ladle house, coke breeze screening tower for blast furnaces; 
30-in. gas main to coke oven by-product section; catch basin 
at coke ovens; six 130-ton ladles, office and tool room for 
open-hearth department; 18-in. edging mill for 24-in. billet 
mill; table and manipulator for 24-in. billet mill; extension 
to building at galvanizing department, equipment to roll 
roofing, grease pot for sheet mills; 19 six-roll tinning 
machines, mechanical doubler and shear for tin mills. 
Under Way: Two toilet and locker rooms at coke ovens; 
two new stoves for blast furnaces; addition to roof of open- 
hearth building; two motor drives and gear reductions at 
rail mill; extension to crane runway at bar storage building 
for sheet mills: 12 additional hot mills with necessary fur- 
cold rolls, tin and warehouse for tin mills; 


plate 
water 


naces, house 
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rod and wire mill, including wire drawing and galvanizing 
departments, nail factory and barbed wire factory. 


Lackawanna Plant, Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Completed in 1924: Clock house at No. 3 gate; drinking 
water lines at coke ovens and scrap reclaiming department: 
equipping 8 boilers in boiler house No. 1 with improved 
gas combustion system; transmission line from No. 10 mill 
to electric repair shop; 114 (2 batteries) Koppers by-product 
coke ovens with necessary extension to coal handling, coke 
screening, by-product departments and auxiliary buildings: 
new scrap breaking and reclaiming department: two new 
stoves for blast furnace “D”; car winches for two furnaces 
at open-hearth No. 2; new mill, manipulator and electric 
drive for 40-in. blooming miil; motor generator set at No. 7 
mill; additional crane runway at structural shipping yard; 
equipment for heat-treating bolts at spike, bolt and nut de- 
partment; welfare buildings and facilities at blast furnaces 
and No. 1 fabricating shop; 300 dwellings for employees 
constructed by Bethlehem Land & Improvement Co. 

Inder Way: Cquipment for measuring boiler output at 
power house No. 2; drinking water line to open-hearth de- 
partment No. 2; 6600 volt transmission line to mills No. 1 
and 7; transmission line to 48-in. plate mill; transformers 
and switching equipment for additional Niagara Power at 
substation No. 3; gas line for surplus coke oven gas to 
heating furnaces at Mills 1, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 and spike, bolt 
and nut shop; gas lines from coke ovens to No. 1 open-hearth 
department; 3 roll lathes and grinder for roll shop; one 
34-in. and one 60-in. roll lathe for rolls for new 18-in.-14-in. and 
35-in.-28-in, mills; additions to coke screening station at 
coke ovens; 5 Bethlehem gas driven blowing engines for blast 
furnaces ; 42-in. cold blast main from blowing engine house No. 
2 to blast furnaces “F”’ and “G"; enlarging No. 5 furnace 
at No. 1 open-hearth department; improvements and additions 
to No. 1 open-hearth department consisting of new stockyard 
crane runway with tracks, approach trestle and stock plat- 
form, enlarging five furnaces and reinforcing crane runways 
and floor of building: 800-ton hydraulic slab shear, crop 
conveyor, slab and billet transfer, crane runway and crane 
for handling slabs and billets at 40-in. blooming mill; power 
feed and yard lighting for gantry crane at billet yard at 
No. 5 mill; additional facilities at structural shipping yard, 
consisting of 3 crane runways with cranes and service build- 
ings; installation of apparatus to burn coke over gas in fur- 
naces 1 and 2 at No. 2 mill; a complete 18-in.-14-in. structural 
mill with necessary buildings, cranes, mill equipment, drives, 
heating furnaces, gas lines, transmission lines, scale, etc.; a 
complete 35-in.-28-in. structural mill including buildings, 
cranes, mill equipment, heating furnaces, power lines, billet 
storage, etc.; installation of shear, tables and conveyors, for 
billets at No. 1 mill; motor driven centrifugal pump at No. 
9 mill; new pinion housings, pinions, spindles and motor 
drive for 48-in. universal plate mill; electric slab pusher and 
electric door hoists on six heating furnaces at 48-in. universal 
plate mill. 


Cambria Plant, Johnstown, Pa. 


Completed in 1924: Additions and improvements to scrap 
reclaiming department, Franklin division; addition to trans- 
portation department office; machine tools and two double 
drum hoisting engines for mechanical repair shop; loading 
out conveyor and coal spillage elevator at Rosedale 
coke ovens; skip hoist for Rosedale coke ovens; re- 
taining wall and electric converting station at ore 
yard, lower division; 100-ft. extension to ore _ yard, 
lower division; improvements and additions to blast 
furnaces “B’’, “D” and “G"; lavatory and locker room at 
open-hearth department, Franklin division; 34-in. reversing 
billet mill; shear crane for 34-in. billet mill; sheet bar 
stands at 18-in. mill, lower works; two axle lathes at axle 
mill; spool machine and equipment for barbed wire, five nail 
machines at wire mill; additions and extensions to steel car 
shop and axle and wheel finishing shops, Franklin division ; 
three wheel turning mills and one contour grinder for wheel 
shop; motor drive for brick yard. 

Under Way: Boiler house and four boilers with all 
auxiliaries, Franklin division: 15,000 kw. 6600 volts generating 
station including building, turbo-generator, boilers, condensers, 
crane, cooling tower, etc., Franklin division; coke screening 
and loading out systems at blast furnace ‘“H’’, “J” and “K”; 
improvements and additions to stacks at blast furnaces 
“H”, “J", “K” and “L’’; complete rebuilding of blast fur- 
nace “E’’; two cooling beds for 4-in. x 4-in. billets, 34-in. 
billet mill, Franklin division; new frog and switch and rail 
anchor departments at Gautier division; four motor driven 
bar mills (18-14, 18-13, 12 and 9 in.) at Gautier division 
including necessary buildings, mill equipment, cranes, shears, 
warehouses and shipping buildings, crane runway extension 
and crane and 2 furnaces at 24-in. mill, new pickling depart- 
ment, roll shop with roll lathes and grinders, offices and 


service buildings together with necessary sewers, water lines, 
power lines and substations, 


roadways and tracks; crane 
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operated strippers in wire drawing department, and twisted 
wire hoop machine at wire mill. 


Coatesville Plant, Coatesville, Pa. 


Completed in 1924: Extension to skelp yard, motor drive 
for screw-down of No. 3 plate mill; installation of oil and 
tar burning system at open-hearth furnaces; motor drive 
for bar mill, Viaduct division. 

Under Way: Motor drive and gear reduction at skelp 
mill. 

Mining Properties 


Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines Co., Chile: Completed in 1924: 
14 three-room dwellings; addition to schools; main office, 
powder house and bath house; thirty-five 70-ton side dump 
cars: twenty-five 50-ton hopper bottom cars; one 300-ton 
electric shovel; three 60-ton electric locomotives. 

Under Way: New theater, two bath houses, and addition 
to club houses, Tofo Mines; two 500 kw. generator sets; 
4-ton electric furnace for repair foundry; third rail and 
trolley for mine tracks. 

Cuba Division, Cuba: Completed in 1924: Acquisition 
of three chrome ore properties near south coast; railroad 
to main line of mine railroad from discharge end of aerial 
tramway from Caledonia chrome mine near north coast. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, completed last year at its various plants the fol- 
lowing construction: 

East Youngstown Works: The hearth of blast furnace 
No. 3 was enlarged from 16 ft. diam. to 18 ft. 6 in. diam. 
Four center combustion stoves were rebuilt with square 
checkers and the coke bins were lined with brick. A new 
office for the blast furnace superintendent and assistants 


was built. At the open-hearth department, a pneumatic 
handling system was installed to unload dolomite from 
cars. 


At the merchant mills a new repeater for stands Nos. 
9 and 10 and a 9 in. portable shear for cobbles was added 
to the 9-in. mill. A new roll shop was built, 32 ft. x 152 ft., 
including offices and tool rooms. New drives were put 
on all the galvanizing riggings and a heating and ven- 
tilating system was installed in the sheet mill galvanizing 
department. Four Nullmeyer wire drawing blocks were 
installed in the rod and wire mills and a turbine driven 
35,000,000-gal. pump was installed in pump house No. 4. 

In the tube mills, a No. 2 Abramsen straightening ma- 
chine and inspection skids were installed, as well as an 
electro-galvanizing department for couplings. No. 6 lap 
weld mill was changed to a butt weld and an upset end tube 
plant was installed. 

Hubbard Works: At blast furnaces Nos. 1 and 2 hot 
metal tracks were placed inside of the cast houses instead 
of outside, and a motor generator set was installed to take 
care of standby purchased power. 

Brier Hill Works: A new stove, 23 ft. diam. x 105 ft. 
high, was built for blast furnace No. 2 and two other stoves 
were relined. The furnace was also relined and the hearth 
diameter increased from 17 ft. to 18 ft. 6 in. A 75-gal. 
pump was installed for the gas washer and coolers. 


In the open-hearth department an additional crossover 
was installed from the charging floor to the charging track 
in front of the furnaces. At the 84 and 110-in. plate mill, 
a 200,000-gal. fuel oil tank was installed. 


Bight sheet mills complete, with bar storage yard, were 
built, as well as full equipment for open and box annealing 
and all finishing machinery for making full finished sheets. 


Western Reserve Works: One continuous pair furnace 
was built, which is stoker fired and has a capacity of 
5 tons per hr. 


Zanesville Works: 
structed, 50 x 200 ft. 


Indiana Harbor Works: Two new butt weld pipe mills 
were built with threading floor, galvanizing department 
and warehouses. Lap weld mill No. 1, for 8-in. to 20-in. 
pipes, was completely rebuilt and installed in a new build- 
ing with an adjacent warehouse. Washer and locker rooms 
were built with capacity for 600 men and the storage yards 
for pipe were enlarged. Two gas boosters were installed 
in the coke plant and the ore yard and dock were extended. 

South Chicago Works: Blast furnaces, Nos. 3 and 5, 
were completely relined and copper cooling plates were 
installed above the mantle. One stove was relined at 
blast furnace No. 3 and two at blast No. 5. 


New construction now under way for completion 
probably in 1925 at the various plants is as follows: 

East Youngstown Works: Reconstruction of all sheet 
and pair furnaces and a turbo blower for No. 4 blast 
furnace are in progress. A scrap hoist is being added at 


A coupling storage building was con- 
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the Bessemer plant and new cooling beds for the billet 
mill. A new Morgan continuous skelp and bar mill is in 
prospect. 

Indiana Harbor Works: 
pected to be completed about Feb. 1 this year. 
head to inclose submerged land is under way. 


Mayville Iron Co.: Remodeling top of furnace A and 
relining one stove. 

Evanston Works: 
departments. 


The new blast furnace is ex- 
The bulk- 


Modernizing union and hardware 


Midvale Co. 


The Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, last year 
made certain changes and improvements, mainly along 
economic lines, with a view to increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs. The important ones were as follows: 

In the open-hearth department, No. 8 furnace was 
equipped with Blaw-Knox reversing valves. 

In the forging department, 12 heating furnaces at 
Nos. 1, 2 and 6 presses were altered for use of powdered 
coal. A 600-hp. waste-heat boiler was installed at No. 1 
press heating furnaces and a 550-hp. waste-heat boiler at 
No. 2 press heating furnaces. An oil-fired annealing furnace, 
11 ft. wide x 9 ft. 5 in. high and 60 ft. long, was built. 

In the tire department No. 2 tire mill was altered to 
expedite changing of rolls and No. 10 press was equipped 
with a new manipulator and a third jib crane. 

In the machine shop, a 76-in. Newton cold saw was 
installed in No. 1 shop and a portion of this shop was 
fitted with inspection and skidding floor and a number of 
tools were rearranged for the more economical machining 
of medium sized pieces. A new machine shop was built 
for the machining and grinding of hardened steel rolls. 

In general, steam blowers for furnaces were replaced by 
electric driven fans and the system for the storage and 
reuse of used water was greatly enlarged and extended. 


Ford Motor Co. 


The Ford Motor Co., at its River Rouge plant, Dear- 
born, Mich., will put in four 100-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces at its steel plant and in its rolling mill, which 
is now under construction, one 42-32 blooming mill and 
one 14-in. merchant mill. Completion of this program 
is expected this year. 

When the furnaces and mills are completed, it is 
expected that the amount of finished steel turned out 
per month will be between 15,000 and 20,000 tons. 


United Alloy Steel Corporation 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
last year rearranged some of its rolling mill equip- 
ment with the view of economy and increased produc- 
tion. At its South works its 32-in. sheet bar mill was 
combined with its 18-in. mill and at its A plant its 
Lamberton and 20-in. mill were combined and four 
2-high stands of 20-in. rolls were added and another 
heating furnace built. At its B plant four soaking pits 
and 4-hole preheating pits were built. A new stripper 
building was erected and equipped with a 20-ton crane. 
At the furnace division a new power house equipped 
with four 768 hp. boilers and a coal handling plant were 
built. The capacity of the blast furnace was increased 
75 tons per day by enlarging the hearth. A sintering 
plant is now being built. 


Colonial Steel Co. 


The Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has about com- 
pleted and expects to have in operation at the close 
of 1924 a new gas producer plant to supply gas for 
the open-hearth department and all rolling mills. It 
consists of five Wellman-Seaver-Morgan automatic pro- 
ducers with a capacity for gasifying in each producer 
3000 Ib. of coal per hr. and a storage capacity of 90 
tons for each producer. It is equipped with an elec- 
trically operated conveyor system for handling coal and 
ashes. 

The company also expected to have completed by the 
end of last year a brick and tile fireproof laboratory, 
completely equipped for chemical and metallurgical 
work, as well as research, and for investigation into 
heat treatment, metallography, physical testing, etc. 

For completion early this year the company is now 
installing a 3-ton Heroult electric furnace for melting 
high-speed and carbon steel ingots. The ingot capacity 
will approximately be 3600 tons per year. 
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There is also being installed, for early completion, 
two electrically driven pumps for the general water 
supply of the company’s plant at Monaca, replacing 
steam pumps. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has completed or has under way the following improve- 
ments at its various plants: 

La Belle Works, Wheeling: During 1924, 12 tack ma- 
chines and a nail hardening furnace for hardening nails 
for hard wood floors was installed, as well as a new 22 in. 
plate mill to replace an obsolete unit. 

Martins Ferry Plant: Three 500-hp. Wickes boilers were 
installed during 1924 at the blast furnace, replacing three 
350-hp. boilers which were obsolete. 

Steubenville Plant: A new 35-in. Mackintosh-Hemphill 
blooming mill, driven by a 4-cylinder 36 x 60 Nordberg 
uniflow reversing engine, was completed and put in opera- 
tion during 1924. There was also built one new 19-in. 
continuous Morgan sheet bar mill, consisting of eight hori- 
zontal stands with three stands of Edgers driven by 13,000 
hp., 75 r.p.m. 4-cylinder 36 x 60 Nordberg uniflow engines. 
Five 829 hp. Connelly boilers, fired with powdered coal or 
blast furnace gas or both, were also installed, as well as 
six new Wood gas producers guaranteed to gasify 55 tons 
of coal each 24 hr. A new sintering plant, with a capacity 
of 133 tons per day has been constructed and the crane 
runways and charging floor platforms in the open-hearth 
department were rebuilt. 

Beech Bottom Plant: Normalizing 
finished sheets has been installed. 

Portmouth Works: The 500-ton blast furnace has been 


furnace for high 


relined and four new sheet mills for high finished sheets 
have been installed driven by Duplex, 28 x 42 Nordberg 
uniflow engines. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, at 
its Bessemer plant completed an 800-ton hot metal 
mixer and replaced part of its Bessemer mill equip- 
ment with a Morgan continuous 22%-in. and 19-in. 
billet, bar and skelp mill. At the open-hearth plant it 
completed and put into operation No. 15 open-hearth 
furnace at 70 tons capacity. 

At the by-product coke works there was completed 
during 1923 No. 3 battery consisting of 61 Koppers Co. 
Becker type ovens, together with the necessary equip- 
ment for recovering by-products. 

At the tube works department the company expects 
to complete early in 1925 No. 4 butt weld mill. 


John A, Roebling’s Sons Co. 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., at 
its Trenton plant completed last year its cold rolling 
mill No. 3, 138 ft. x 300 ft., having two stories and 
being completely equipped. A sub-station of 5000 
kva. for purchased power was added and the replace- 
ment of all engines with motor drives was carried 
through. Wire rope and stranding machinery was 
added, as well as a continuous annealing furnace. 

At the Kinkora Works, Roebling, N. J., a 3600- 
kva. sub-station, with an extension to the power house, 
including the installation of two 1000-kva. motor gen- 
erator sets, was completed. A 1500-hp. direct current 
motor was being installed in rod mill No. 1 to increase 
production. Electric power has been substituted for 
engines in the wire cloth department. A carpenter 
shop for the construction and repair department and 
additional dryers for the cleaning houses were com- 
pleted last year. 


Gulf States Steel Co. 


The Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
now under construction a 500,000-cu. ft. gas holder. It 
installed during last year a 125-ton Pugh type hot 
metal mixer and a 2500-lb. steam hammer in its black- 
smith shop. A four part wire annealing plant was also 
erected and the wire mill was equipped with a com- 
plete blower system to furnish employees with cool and 


pure air. 
Central Iron & Steel Co. 


The Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
changed last year its 72-in. plate mill to a jobbing mill 
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and equipped it with an annealing furnace, sheet leveler 
and squaring shears. The plant is producing blue an- 
nealed jobbing sheets. An additional product is now 
being manufactured in the form of “Central” diamond 
floor plates. A new stamping department consisting 
of pickling vats, furnaces, five presses and accessories 
has been placed in full operation, manufacturing blanks 
and pressed steel parts. 

A central powdered coal plant under the Fuller- 
Lehigh system. of pulverizing has been erected and 
powdered coal has been introduced on several types of 
heating furnaces. 


Jones & Laughlin Stee] Corporation 


The principal major improvement of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, in 1924 was 
the installation of a 14-in. continuous mill at the Wood- 
lawn, Pa., works. This mill has 10 stands of rolls, is 
electrically driven and will be completed and in op- 
eration at an early date. It will be used in the pro- 
duction of small shapes and flats. It is of the so- 
called automatic type and is capable of very high speed, 
each roll stand being driven by an individual motor. 


Inland Steel Co. 


The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, completed four 100- 
ton open-hearth furnaces during 1924 and completely 
rebuilt one blast furnace. With the additional open- 
hearth furnaces the company has approximately an in- 
got capacity of 1,500,000 tons per year. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, dur- 
ing 1924 added a 8-high 35-in. blooming mill and six 
soaking pits, erecting new buildings in which these 
units are housed, and made various minor improvements 
in its steel making department. 


Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, last year enlarged its soaking pit building and 
added additional soaking pits, increasing the capacity 
of that department one-third. This company also in- 
stalled complete new annealing equipment and in- 
creased the capacity of its pickling department one- 


third. 
Ashtabula Sheet Steel Co. 


The Ashtabula Sheet Steel Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, last 
year added a new finishing department, added new an- 
nealing equipment and installed a new pickling depart- 
ment. The main building was lengthened 100 ft. to 
provide space for the additional equipment. A new 
crane was also installed. 


Apollo Steel Co. 


The Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., made a great 
many changes and improvements in its sheet and pair 
furnaces and also made a number of changes in its 
galvanizing department. Both these improvements have 
increased the capacity of the plants. 

For 1925 the company has in view the construction 
of its own electric power plant. 


Wisconsin Steel Co. 


The Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago, in March, 1924, 
started its new open-hearth steel department, consist- 
ing of five 100-ton furnaces (included in 1923 capacity). 
The pig casting machine has been rebuilt and 20-ton 
iron ladles replaced with 65-ton ladles. 

The company is now building a new 40-in. blooming 
mill, which should be completed some time during the 


present year. 
Otis Steel Co. 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, completed its new 
steel plant at its Riverside works early in 1924. This 
includes four 100-ton open-hearth furnaces (included 
in 1923 capacity), a 40-in. blooming mill and a 24-in. 
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sheet bar mill. This company will probably add to 
its open-hearth capacity by the erection of three or 
four additional 100-ton furnaces this year. 


Trumbull Steel Co. 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has not set- 
tled definitely on plant extensions for this year, but 
may add additional open-hearth capacity and an ex- 
pansion of its finishing capacity. Definite plans are at 
present immature, two or three being under considera- 
tion. Reports in the press are that five open-hearth 
furnaces are under consideration, bringing the total for 
the company to 12. 


Thomas Sheet Steel Co. 


The Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, last year 
installed an electric drive in its plant. The new equip- 
ment includes two 1200-hp. General Electric motors 
with Falk gears and flywheels and a motor generator 
set. New Costello pair and heating furnaces and a blue 
annealing furnace with cooling table were erected. New 
galvanizing machines were installed in the galvanizing 
department, 


Other Steel Works Additions 


The American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has under construction, which it expects to 
complete about March 1, this year, a new continuous 
billet mill and a new high-speed strip mill, full details 
of which were described in an article of THE IRON 
AGE, August 28, 1924. 


The Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., completed 
last year additions to its forge shop, consisting of a 
4-ton Chambersburg hammer, as well as additional 
rolling capacity in the shape of a 12-in. 5-stand mill, 
motor driven. The company’s shipping facilities were 
also increased by about 10,000 sq. ft. and the anneal- 
ing capacity by four additional annealing furnaces. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, expects to expand 
its finishing department with the idea of diversifica- 
tion. The new plant will call for a capacity of approx- 
imately 12,000 tons per month. Various new products 
are under consideration, but just what they will be 
has not been definitely decided. 


The National Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite 
City, Ill., completed and put into operation in 1924, 
new boilers and two automatic tin pots. 


The Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., is plan- 
ning the construction of a continuous furnace for its 
10-in. mill. 


New Rolling Mill Work 


Additions to and improvements in the equipment 
of rolling mills, during last year or under contempla- 
tion, were as follows: 


Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 


The Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
at its Sheffield steel mills completed during 1924 the 
reconstruction of its finishing mills by which rerolled 
rail steel was added to its products. There has already 
been started the construction of a sheet mill, of which 
one 84-in. 2-high jobbing mill, with continuous fur- 
naces, is expected to be completed early this year. Ad- 
ditional mills will probably be added from time to time 
until the complete layout of eight mills is finished. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 


The Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, completed and 
put in operation last year a fully equipped cold-rolled 


“mill with capacity to produce and finish all widths up 


to and including 20 in., all gages, finishes, edges and 
tempers of cold-rolled strip steel. This mill has a rated 
capacity of 2500 ton per month and is now in operation. 
The company is planning to erect a new continuous hot- 
rolled mill with capacity and size from 4 in. wide to 16 
in. wide of hot-rolled strip. The building foundations 
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are in and part of the building is already up. It will 


be electrically driven. 


Clayton Mark & Co. 


Clayton Mark & Co., Chicago, built during 1924 
two butt weld pipe mills at West Seventy-fourth and 
Robey Streets, Chicago, which were put in operation 
early in December. These mills have a capacity of 
about 75,000 tons of butt weld pipe, black and galvan- 
ized. The company has also equipped a plant for the 
manufacture of drive well points and water well sup- 
plies, which were put in operation last year. 


Other Rolling Mill Work 


The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., completed last 
year its new charcoal skelp department, which consists 
of 20 charcoal knobbling furnaces and a 24-in. bar mill 
for rolling charcoal blooms into bars. More complete 
details of this mill were given in this review a year ago, 
Jan. 3, 1924. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., installed 
last year a new cold rolling mill. 

The Bryden-Neverslip Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
last year completed the installation of new rolling mill 
equipment consisting of a steel mill building, two Chap- 
man gas producers, two Swindell heating furnaces, a 
20 in. 3-high, single stand, electrically driven rolling 
mill and a 10 in. 3-high, 6-stand, electrically driven 
rolling mill. The company also put into operation new 
equipment for the manufacture of forged, heat-treated 
drive calks for horseshoes. 


The Fort Dodge Culvert & Steel Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, added in 1924 to its present equipment a 16-in. 
train. 

The Kelley Car & Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala., last 
year rearranged its plant entirely and installed a new 
steel building, 90 ft. wide by approximately 1000 ft. 
long, to be used as a rolling mill, a forge shop, a punch 
shop and an erection shop in the car building. 

The Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y., last year 
constructed a fabricating plant complete in every de- 
tail. The company states that it is now in a position 
to bend all kinds of reinforcing bars. The company’s 
capacity is about 50,000 Ib. per day of straight bars cut 
to length or bars bent according to blueprint and speci- 
fications. 


The Norton Iron Works, Ashland, Ky., is erecting a 
fine wire factory and wire cloth plant, which is ex- 
pected to be ready for operating early this year. 

The Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., added 
additional equipment to its nail department, increasing 
the capacity approximately 500 tons per day. 


The Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh, completed in 1924 
a butt weld tube mill and has under construction for 
completion in 1925 one lap weld tube mill. 


The Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio, began 
the erection late in the year of a building to be occupied 
by a cold drawn steel department. This will be equipped 
with a capacity for making 60 tons of cold drawn steel 


per day. 
Blast Furnace Work 


The Toledo Furnace Co., Toledo, Ohio, during 1924 
tore down its B furnace, which is now being rebuilt and 
enlarged. New stoves are also being built. The new 
stack is 95 ft. in height and the diameter of the bosh 
is 24% ft. Its daily capacity will be increased from 550 
to 700 tons. A new ore bridge was erected. The com- 
pany has under erection a new power plant that will be 
equipped with a 10,000 lb. turbo generator. 

The Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa., rebuilt its furnace last 
year and added 10 ft. to its height without changing its 
diameter. Its daily capacity was increased from 375 
to 400 tons. A new skip hoist and new bins were 
erected. This company has announced its intention to 
build by-product coke ovens and expects to go ahead 
with this work in 1925. 

The Central Furnace Co., Massillon, Ohio, organized 
by interests affiliated with the Central Steel Co., Mas- 
sillon, and the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland, 
placed contracts in December for building a 600-ton 
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blast furnace to supply hot metal for the steel plant of 
the Central Steel Co. A power plant will also be built. 
While a by-product coke plant is included in the con- 
struction program, the building of this will be deferred. 

The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, completed the 
rebuilding of its No. 1 River furnace last year, en- 
larging it to a 22 x 91 ft. stack and increasing its daily 
capacity from 400 to 600 tons. During the latter part 
of the year it began a similar rebuilding and enlarge- 
ment of another stack, which will be completed during 
the summer. 


The A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, installed a new pig 
casting machine at its blast furnace and did away with 
the old slag granulating pit and installed pits for hard 
slag. The company has a capacity of approximately 
156,000 tons per year of gray forge and foundry pig 
iron. 

The Napier Iron Works, Nashville, Tenn., is contem- 
plating considerable improvements and extensions dur- 
ing the present year, but is not ready yet to make 
public any details. 


The St. Louis Coke & Iron Co., Granite City, IlL., 
which is now in the hands of receivers, has temporarily 
held up its plans for building a second blast furnace, 
and it is uncertain as to when the original plan will be 
carried out. 


The Delaware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa., is de- 
veloping its blast furnace plant by installing a skip 
hoist and bins and is also building a new dock and 
installing machinery for unloading ore boats. 


The Hanna Furnace Co. built new trestles and bins 
and made some other improvements to its Cherry Val- 
ley furnace, Leetonia, Ohio, last year. 

The Mystic Iron Works, Boston, has under construc- 
tion a 400-ton blast furnace which, it is believed, will be 
completed and ready for operation some time in 1925. 
The furnace is located at Everett, Mass. 


John A. Savage & Co., Duluth, Minn., state that a 
good deal of work pertaining to No. 2 furnace of the 
Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has been com- 
pleted, much of it coincident with the rebuilding of No. 1 
furnace. The company is now constructing 45 Koppers 
ovens sufficient to supply coke for No. 1 furnace. Any 
further construction on No. 2 furnace will come with a 
second battery of coke ovens rebuilt. 


Additions to Steel Foundries 


The Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh, last year 
erected a new 25-ton acid open-hearth furnace on the 
site of one of the old furnaces and also afew core room 
building on the same site of the old building, 280 ft. x 
40 ft., of steel construction, including a new 5-ton 
crane. An oil-fired, car type, heat-treating furnace, 
6 ft. x 8 ft. x 8 ft., was added to the battery of an- 
nealing furnaces. A duplicate rotary converter was 
added to the power plant so that, in the case of a 
breakdown, the spare unit can carry the load. 


The Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, is now com- 
pleting the installation of a 40-ton open-hearth furnace 
and a 400-ft. extension to its foundry, making this 1875 
ft. long. This is claimed to be the largest foundry 
building in the world. The completion of these addi- 
tions was estimated to fix the capacity of the plant at 
300 tons per day of finished open-hearth steel castings. 


The American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., last year acquired an additional plant for 
making manganese steel castings at Denver, Colo., 
where two 1%-ton electric furnaces have been in opera- 
tion for some time. New molding and core-making 
machines, new annealing ovens, power presses, etc., 
have been added to the equipment. The plant also in- 
cludes a modern iron foundry. The company’s plant at 
New Castle, Del., is being electrified. Last year, at its 
main plant at Chicago Heights, many additions to ma- 
chining equipment were installed. A new man- 
ganese steel foundry is nearing completion at Los An- 
geles, Cal., where a new electric furnace and other 
equipment will produce about 100 tons per month of 
manganese steel castings. The building is of steel con- 
struction... 


The Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, is adding a 
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new power plant, which will be equipped with two 
2500-kw. Allis-Chalmers turbine regenerators, one 
750-kw. Allis-Chalmers rotary converter and two 
4400-ft. electric driven air compressors furnished by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Steam will be taken from 
waste-heat boilers. 

The Dayton Steel Foundry Co., Dayton, Ohio, in- 
stalled last year a sand-handling and sand-conditioning 
outfit, which is pointed to as a departure from that 
ordinarily found in steel foundries, because the com- 
pany has gotten away from the old batch mixing idea 
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to a continuous operation, which is accomplished by 
passing the old and new sand to a bar mill. 


The Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has a large program of extension under way. It 
is adding 200 ft. to the length of its plant, thus increas- 
ing the foundry floor space 50 per cent. Two overhead 
cranes and several molding machines, as well as other 
equipment to increase output, will be installed. While 
the furnace equipment will not at present be increased, 
the company has in mind the extension of its melting 
capacity about 100 per cent during 1925. 


Additions to Electric Steel Furnace Capacity 


| ages the first time since the electric steel industry 
became established, some 10 or 12 years ago, 
information in detail concerning expansion has been 
withheld. Only generalities are available. The indus- 
try has not come to a standstill. There has been con- 
siderable expansion in the year just past. It has, how- 
ever, apparently been confined to three or four com- 
panies. So far as ascertainable, new furnaces installed 
or contracted for in 1924 were about 40: As to types, 
these were distributed about as follows: ' 
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* Estimated. 

Details concerning these sales are not made public. 
The American Bridge Co. states that four furnaces 
were sold to foundries. It is known that one or two 
other companies, particularly Swindell Brothers, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Greene Electric Furnace Co., Seattle, 
Wash., have made several sales. 


Moore Furnace Passes 100 Mark 


The feature of the 1924 record is the business done 
by the Pittsburgh Electric Furnace Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. During the past year it placed contracts for 
its 100th furnace in the United States and Canada. 
The company gives the following as its record of sales 
since 1917 inclusive: 
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Repeat orders were received last year from the 
American Manganese Steel Co., the General Motors 
Corporation and the William Cramp & Sons Ship & 


Engine Building Co. The first-named company re- 
cently placed a contract for three 3-ton Moore fur- 
naces, bringing that company’s total to 6. In addition, 
the Pittsburgh company has sold four furnaces in 
Europe, one in China, one in South America and one 
in Mexico. 

The General Furnace Co., Philadelphia, formerly 
the Electric Furnace Construction Co., announces that 
early this year it will bring out an entirely new type 
of electric furnace for steel and iron. 


Summary 


The record of expansion, as presented by the an- 
nual reviews of THE IRON AGE for the last few years, 
or since the industry started, has been as follows, in- 
cluding estimated additions last year: 
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The estimated expansion last year therefore was 
the largest since the war. The foregoing table calls 
for 460 furnaces on Jan. 1, 1925, in the United States 
as compared with 420 a year ago. It is known, how- 
ever, that various older furnaces have been scrapped 
or discontinued. Allowing liberally for such and for 
certain installations not made public, it can be con- 
servatively estimated that there are about 450 fur- 
naces still in existence as capable of active operation. 

The Heroult furnace still leads with the largest 
total, close to 175, with the Moore furnace second with 
over 100. 





Simplification Greatly Benefits Industries 
(Concluded from page 43) 


“Present waste in industry represents a huge de- 
duction from the goods and services we might all en- 
joy,” said Secretary of Commerce Hoover, when he 
created the Division of Simplified Practice to cooperate 
with industry. In inaugurating this work as a Federal 
activity, he charged the division with a definite mission 
—to help any industry to make a careful analysis of 
its problems, to study variety and demand, to bring to- 
gether the manufacturing, distributing and consuming 
groups, and, with the facts at hand, to adopt those 
measures which would bring about the desired elimina- 
tions. No industry is forced to accept the division’s 
services. No attempt is made to be inquisitorial or to 
dictate. In other words, it is not a police or regulatory 
body interfering in business. 

Simplification is already being applied to Govern- 
ment purchases with benefits to every taxpayer. Sec- 
retary Hoover was responsible in a large measure for 
the development of specifications for Federal pur- 
chases, under which the Government is able to buy, 
at better terms and lower costs, articles which do not 
have to be made as “specials.” And later, with the 
approval of the Governors of the States, Secretary 
Hoover was able to bring together the purchasing 


agents of the States to take action along similar lines. 
The formulation of specifications for all Government 
purchases is an important matter to the manufacturing 
world, for Government purchases amount to something 
more than a billion dollars a year. 


However, with these economies so apparent to the 
manufacturer, the distributor and the consumer, there 
is another important consideration as yet untouched— 
the benefits to the wage earner. Seasonal operation 
has brought large labor turnovers, limited production 
and a number of other attendant evils, not the least of 
which has been the unrest which has been a result of 
periodic or spasmodic employment. Here simplified 
practice offers a remedy, for, with the elimination of 
excess variety, it becomes possible to manufacture for 
stock purposes during otherwise dull periods, to con- 
tinue operations of plants without the continual uncer- 
tainty or the threat of demands for unusual sizes or 
numbers. Mass production, which has made American 
industry what it is today, can be continued. Changes 
of machinery, with their consequent idleness of the 
operators, their interruptions, and their inevitable 
“rejects” or “seconds,” can be limited to a minimum. 
And whether as consumer or worker, the wage earner’s 
standard of living is maintained or improved, his job 
is more secure, and the benefit is passed on to the na- 
tion at large. 
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Great Britain Quiet for Holidays 


Improved Business Anticipated for 1925— 
Tin Plate Market More Active—Labor 
Troubles Worry Belgium 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 29. 
HILE the markets are quiet over the holidays, 
traders are more confident of improved business 
for the coming year. Cleveland producers are sold 
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Clyde shipbuilding output for the current year was 
419 vessels, aggregating 553,804 tons. 

Continental markets are somewhat disturbed by pos- 
sible labor troubles in Belgium. Already some orders 
have been canceled. Demand is practically stagnant. 


Sheets and Tin Plate 


Considerable improvement is noticeable in tin plate, 
particularly for Far Eastern consumers, and some good 
business has been done on basis schedule. Home con- 
sumers are moderately active. Richard Thomas & Co., 
Ltd., have reopened the Lydbrook and Lydney mills and 
general prospects are more hopeful. 
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Galvanized sheets are quiet. Makers are well sold, 
but merchant sellers ure inclined to accept lower prices. 

There is fair demand for black sheets to Far Eastern 
specifications but business is on only a meager scale. 





"FORD BUYS BELGIAN RAILS 


troit, Toledo & Ironton Purchase Covers 10,500 
| Tons 


| DerroitT, Dec. 29.—The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
ilroad has purchased 10,500 tons of steel rails in 
iigium. United States rails bought at Pittsburgh and 
livered at Detroit cost $46.72 per gross ton. The rails 
aght in Belgium cost $36.75 per gross ton delivered 
Detroit by all water freight and $40 by overland 
fight. Deducting from the latter figure the items of 
per ton ocean freight, $2.24 per ton duty and 
28 inland American freight, the cost of Belgian pro- 
ion is low. 

To the suggestion that has been made that the De- 
, Toledo & Ironton should buy American rails, offi- 
i that American steel manufacturers should 
to sell to American consumers at the same 
charge to foreign consumers. The Detroit, 
: on officials pointed out that American 
ing sold in the United States at $46.72, 
‘being laid down in Japan at about $38. 
latter point was made to a statement 

f Tue Iron Ace for Nov. 20, 1924. 


Market reports in THe Iron AGE coming from Ant- 
werp have put rails nominally at 725 fr., f.o.b. Antwerp, 
per metric ton, or about $35.50 per gross ton at pre- 
vailing rate of charge. 


Operations of Ohio Foundries 


The Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association reports 
that November operations of Ohio foundries indicate 
a slight decline from October. November figures stand 
at 62.8 per cent of normal or capacity, while October 
indicated a figure of 64.5 per cent. The total melting 
capacity of the foundries reporting is 25,753 tons, 
against which tonnage there was melted 16,209 tons. 
November, 1923, was at 70.3 per cent of normal. 

Stocks on hand have increased considerably, No- 
vember indicating 98 per cent; October was on the 
basis of 85 per cent and November, one year ago, 82 
per cent. Stocks received have also increased to 60 per 
cent. October stood at 52 per cent and November, 1923, 
48 per cent. 

Arthur J. Tuscany, secretary-manager of the asso- 
ciation, says: “The slight decrease in November oper- 
ations can, unquestionably, be traced to a desire on the 
part of users of castings to keep their inventory as 
as possible for the benefit of their figures at the 
of the year. There is a continuance of the 
spirit which has been in evidence for some 
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The Prospect in Steel 


T is usual to write favorably of the business 
outlook for a new year. Men of leading in in- 
dustry, finance, transportation and commercial life 
are the ones whose opinions are sought and given 
out, and they are bound to marshal the construc- 
tive factors. Those whom they lead must have 
no counsel of misgiving or of lions in the way. If 
there be any note of warning, it is generally 
sounded to notify some special interest that 
insistence on its program—some legislative meas- 
ure, perhaps—is the one thing that might mar a 
picture otherwise full of promise. 

There is more than ordinary unanimity about 
the business prospect for 1925. The country has 
been full of optimism in the eight weeks follow- 
ing the election. The Stock Exchange went 
promptly to work on an upward reappraisal of 
market values of securities and is now giving in- 
dications that the process of forecasting larger 
prosperity is not completed. 

What Wall Street has done since Nov. 4 is to 
throw on the canvas in strong outline the larger 
and more profitable business that is looked for. 
It remains for manufacturers, farmers, bankers, 
workers in all lines to fill in the picture by the 
widening of their activities as they advance into 
1925. 

Thus far, as is well known, there has been no 
such improvement in business as has been seen in 
the prices of stocks. But there is no lack of evi- 
dence of the general belief that 1925 will see a 
forward movement—a belief based on a confidence 
that thus far at least has no aspects of over- 
confidence. 

The sum of the argument is that if the United 
States could have such a year as 1923, with all 
that was working against prosperity—working 
both at home and abroad—how much greater a 
year must 1925 be, with the farmer in funds, with 
Germany started on the road to financial and in- 
dustrial recovery, and with all the assurance the 
election gave that the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people stand with the President for economy 


and common sense, and will have none of a candi- 
date who would shake government, shake business 
and divide the nation into hostile camps. 

The steel industry already has given prophecy 
of greater activity in 1925. At the end of a 67 
per cent year, steel mills have come up to an 80 
per cent operation, in what is ordinarily a quiet 
month, and in the entire industry is an atmosphere 
quite different from that of the year it has left 
behind. Railroads, building, and the automobile, 
which last year took nearly 55 per cent of the steel 
output, promise a greater total in 1925, to which 
will be added all the streams of demand that have 
their sources in new agricultural buying power 
and in the improvement that has come in what 
for months were the backward industries—tex- 
tiles, rubber, leather, copper and fertilizers. 


With the chastening experiences of 1924 fresh 
in mind, and knowing how slender is the margin 
of profit on the business they have taken for the 
first quarter of the new year, steel producers are 
in no present danger of making haste too rapidly. 
Their customers in the metalworking industries, 
whose restocking orders have been a large factor 
in the steel market of the past month, see no evi- 
dence in their own businesses of a headlong ex- 
pansion in the months just before them. Existing 
steel making capacity could take care of a very 
considerable increase in manufacturing-consumer 
demand before showing signs of strain. Railroad 
service, which has risen to its highest point of 
efficiency in the past year, promises in like man- 
ner to obviate the necessity of unusual accumula- 
tions of stocks in buyers’ hands in the coming 
months. That should mean small likelihood of 
duplicate buying. 

In common with leaders in other industries 
iron and steel manufacturers do not ignore the 
handicapping forces at work that still must be 
reckoned with, as was pointed out in comment on 
“The Economic Outlook” in THE IRON AGE of Dec. 
11. They have found out also by long experience 
that their industry is peculiarly one in which it 
is the unexpected that happens. Yet with every 
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allowance on the side of conservatism, the outlook 
for larger activity and improved earnings is better 
today than the steel trade has seen at the begin- 
ning of any year since the war. 


Sheets and Tin Plates Count Heavily 


t is a noteworthy thing that of all rolled iron 
and steel nearly one-eighth is made up of 
sheets 13 gage and lighter, not including black 
plate subsequently tinned. In point of tonnage 
one thinks of steel being chiefly in the heavier 
forms—rails, structural shapes, plates, etc. 

From one viewpoint it is more remarkable still 
that the proportion of sheets to the total rolled 
tonnage has increased greatly in recent years. 
The rapid increase in the use of steel is naturally 
attributed to development of machinery for its 
use. One would not expect, for illustration, that 
the proportion of nails to total iron and steel 
would increase, for the nail is very old, and people 
have always been able to consume nails. Sheets, 
being easily worked, one would expect to have 
reached their full place long ago among iron and 
steel products. 

Such, however, is not the case. Statistics of 
production separating 13 gage and lighter from 
heavier gages are available only from the year 
1905. In that year the production of 13 gage and 
lighter, excluding black plate for tinning, was 
983,437 gross tons, which was 5.8 per cent of the 
total of rolled iron and steel. In 1922 the high 
proportion of 11.8 per cent was reached, with 
| 2,980,799 tons. Next year the production was 
| 3,405,216 tons, but as other steel production in- 
creased greatly the proportion dropped to 10.2 per 


» cent. 


Production in the year just ended was below 


» the record year, but 1924 belongs in the list of 


great sheet years, with an output of not far from 
8,000,000 tons, or 11 per cent of the total rolled 
iron and steel, which mag be estimated as in the 
neighborhood of 28,000,000 tons, of which 27,000,- 
D0 tons was steel. 
The figures here cited do not appear directly 
n the official production statistics, where the ton- 
mage follows the classification of mills, jobbing 
‘mills being included with sheet mills. For sta- 
‘tistical comparisons indicating growth the 12 gage 
'and heavier is best omitted, as it contains mate- 


Biot rial cognate with light plates produced by plate 
» mills and changing market conditions caused or- 


» ders at one time to go to light plate mills and at 

| other times to jobbing mills. The figures quoted 
' above include sheets not tinned which are rolled 
' on so-called “tin” mills, which are certainly 
sheets. 

In the production of sheets, as has been said, 
1923 was the record year by a wide margin. In 
tin plate 1928 came within a fraction of 1 per 
cent of meeting the record made in 1917. The 
production of tin and terne plate in 1923 was 
1,506,862 tons, making with the sheet tonnage 
already cited a total of 4,912,000 tons of material 
13 gage and lighter, or almost 15 per cent of the 
total rolled iron and steel. 

In the past year production of tin plate fell 
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off somewhat, on account of poor crops, and was 
between 5 and 10 per cent under that of 1923, 
but the proportion to total steel production in- 
creased slightly, as steel ingot output fell off 
about 16 per cent. The proportion of sheets and 
tin plates, excluding 12 gage and heavier, seems 
to have been about 16 per cent of the total rolled 
iron and steel in 1924, or almost one-sixth, a re- 
markable showing for such light material and in- 
dicating the ubiquity of the lines of ultimate con- 
sumption. 


Working Back to Normal 


UST after the war the majority of men ex- 

pected to be carried along by the post-war 
boom in industry that had been commonly pre- 
dicted. Labor refused to “give up” atiything it 
had “gained” during the war, thus being disposed 
to ignore any circumstances not to its liking. 
Sellers wanted to hold on to their high prices and 
soon tried even to increase them. In 1920 there 
was an effort on the part of dealers and others 
to make speculative profits by hoarding, the effort 
being more notable for its stubbornness than for 
its wisdom, 

Then, in 1921, “return to normalcy” was 
preached. Since the suggestion was made by our 
late President we have all been watching for in- 
dications of this return. Steel is one index of 
something that has occurred in the past two years, 
with an average production of 40,000,000 tons of 
ingots a year, or one-fourth more than the 
32,000,000-ton average of the four preceding years, 
the first four years of the post-war readjustment 
period which will never definitely end. 

This increase in steel means that men have 
been working harder. They have been getting 
back to normal, for the normal includes work. 

One year ago there was much talk about 1923 
having been a good year in point of volume of 
business, but that it had something lacking, viz., 
adequate profits. At the end of 1924 the same 
thing may be said, but with more emphasis. Most 
observers would probably say that 1924 has been 
even less satisfactory than 1923 in the matter of 
profits. Does not this suggest that there is some- 
thing out in the reckoning? The war produced a 
feeling in the mind of the individual that he was 
entitled to be taken care of, and while there is less 
looking to Washington than there was, there is 
much consulting of statistics and graphs, with the 
conscious or unconscious feeling that somehow 
economics are going to carry the individual along 
to greater prosperity. 

It looks as if many business men have not got 
so far back toward normal as they might have, 
in conception of the effort requisite for the making 
of profits. The individual business man must 
make progress or he is unlikely to make profits. 
It is exceptional for any line of business to yield 
profits year by year if methods are not improved: 

Employers, in watching emplcyees for a return 
to normal, should not overlook the fact that an 
equal responsibility, if not a greater, rests upon 
them to return to normal in the matter of striving 
to make progress in buying, manufacturing and 
selling. The record of the last year indicates that 
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not a little is yet to be done, in the matter of a 
return to normal, in the attitude toward profits. 


How Surtaxing Works 


N the discussion of income tax revision, which 
I continues to be a live issue, there are current 
two fallacies in respect to matters that well may 
be elucidated. One of these is simple; the other 
is more obscure. 

The simple matter is that of tax-exempt in- 
vestments. The person who makes them is repre- 
sented as evading his taxes. Of course, there is 
no evasion in the sense of reprehensibility inas- 
much as such investment for a yield free of taxa- 
tion is specifically legalized. There is, however, 
less misconception as to that than there is in the 
idea that a person making such investments 
escapes the consequences of taxation. Thus, 
Senator Couzens, who is trying to show that many 
corporations get away with paying less than they 
ought to, is jeered because his own great fortune 
is mainly invested in tax-exempts. 

As a matter of fact the tax-exempt securities 
yield a very much lower rate of interest than 
ordinary industrials. With the wealthy investor 
it is purely a matter of computation whether he 
shall invest in industrials and pay a large tax out 
of his proceeds, or in tax-exempts from which he 
will get a lower yield but out of which he has to 
pay no tax. The income that is available for his 
own purposes is trimmed either way; and by the 
State, though by different methods. Moreover, 
the economic consequences are theoretically the 
same, but undoubtedly they are the less harmful 
when the taxes are paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, the surtaxing should be so re- 
duced as to cause the money to go that way rather 
than into the hands of States and municipalities. 

The fallacy that is less simple of clarification 
is that the taxes paid by the rich are passed on 
to the poor, so that in the end they are really paid 
by the latter. Even Secretary Mellon does not 
appear to be clear in his mind in respect to this. 
Taxes are not passed on unless the payer thereof 
acts merely as a collecting agent for the Govern- 
ment, as does the manager of amusements to which 
tickets of admission are more than 50 cents. The 
landlord who rents a house does not, however, fix 
a rate plus tax, but he asks a rental according to 
market conditions and out of it pays the tax that 
he must, his other costs to greater or less degree, 
and reckons the remainder as return on his prin- 
cipal. The rate thereof may be more or less than 
the average for such investments. So also with 
the producer of commodities, who may operate for 
a long time at a loss and yet be constrained to pay 
some taxes, especially on property, which mani- 
festly he neither does, nor can, pass on to any- 
body. 

Nevertheless the incidence of taxation does 
play a part in fixing the position of the marginal 
producer and by so doing has an effect upon every- 
body, although it may be considerably delayed in 
making itself felt. The more immediate effect of 
class taxation is in unbalancing the national 
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economy and producing high prices, from which 
everybody suffers, by diverting labor from some 
employments to others and by curtailing labor. 

Let us suppose, for example, that Henry Ford 
were relieved of surtaxes. Let us suppose, more- 
over, that the Federal Government were taking 
no more by taxation than is necessary. We must 
give the present administration unbounded credit 
for accomplishments in that direction. Obviously, 
then, the excusing of Mr. Ford would require other 
persons to pay more, but Mr. Ford would be in a 
position to apply greater resources to purposes of 
production, which would tend to cheapen prices. 
By virtue thereof Tom, Dick and Harry would be 
gainers even if they individually had to pay more 
in taxes. This means simply that the aggregate 
of what they had to pay would be more useful 
economically in the hands of Mr. Ford than in 
their own. 

Similarly as to Senator Couzens. He invests 
in tax-exempt securities and thereby enables the 
States and municipalities to divert labor to the 
construction of highways, parks, public buildings, 
etc., all of which are desirable if they can be af- 
forded. But if Senator Couzens were able to in- 
vest in industrial securities there would be put in 
motion economic forces tending toward the pro- 
duction of more houses, better railroad facilities 
and other things helping amelioration in the cost 
of living. Thus, also, would the public be better 
off if it refrained from exacting large taxes from 
Mr. Charles Chaplin, which he cannot reimpose 
upon anyone else, and allowed him to make larger 
industrial investments. 

Reduced to the baldest terms the idea and fal- 
lacy of class taxation are these: Any community 
has certain expenses to defray. If out of 1000 
men such expenses can be caused to fall on 10 
rich men and let the other 990 go scot free the re- 
sult is equivalent to an increase in income for 
them. Such is the hypothesis. The fallacy is in 
the failure to see that the concentration of the 
taxation on the 10 rich men causes the expenses 
of all the others to rise, and in all probability to 


rise by more than what they save by escape from 
taxation. 


Engineering Foundation to Be Represented in 
Many Cities 

The appointment of 190 engineers in 27 cities as 
local representatives of the Engineering Foundation, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, has been an- 
nounced by Charles F. Rand, chairman of the Founda- 
tion. These engineers, representing industry, educa- 
tion, and the public service, will, it was stated, work 
with the Foundation board in a plan of research “for 
the furtherance of research in science and in engineer- 
ing, or for the advancement in any other manner of 
a of engineering and the good of man- 

ind. 

The Foundation’s work will be carried on with the 

$500,000 endowment provided by Ambrose Swasey, 


Cleveland, reinforced by a recent bequest of $50,000 
from the estate of Henry R. Towne. 





American ships carried 35.88 per cent of American 
water-borne foreign commerce in the first ten mnoths 
of 1924, compared with 34.49 per cent in the ten months 
last year. But foreign vessels carried $3,691,000,000 


to the $2,066,000,000 in American bottoms. 
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G. Vintschger, head of the Markt & Hammacher 
Co., New York, manufacturers’ export and import 
agent, has announced his plans to retire from active 
business. He retains the 
position of honorary chair- 
man of the board, leaving 
the control of the com- 
pany to his son, Edward 
Vintschger. The elder Mr. 
Vintschger, now on the 
threshold of 80, was edu- 
cated in Milwaukee. In 
1868 he came to New 
York, where he soon es- 
tablished the import and 
export firm of Markt & 
Co., one of the first houses 
to introduce American 
made hardware and tools 
into Europe. Later its 
business was extended to 
all parts of the globe. 
Opening first in Germany, 
the company later estab- 
lished offices in London, 
Paris and St. Petersburg. 
In 1902 Mr. Vintschger 
made a trip around the world, laying the foundation for 
an extensive trade with the Far East. During the war 
large quantities of Army supplies were distributed from 
the company’s Paris branch out of American stock and 
a great many tools were supplied to the U. S. Army. 
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G. VINTSCHGER 


F. W. Fry, formerly with Emanuel Dreifus & Co., 
Inc., and recently with the S. Snyder Corporation, has 
associated himself with the New York office of the E. 
B. Leaf Co., 152 West Forty-second Street, New York. 


Henry W. Darling, for more than 30 years treasurer 
of the General Electric Co., has resigned and on Jan. 1 
will be succeeded by R. S. Murray, who has been as- 
sistant treasurer since 1910. In accepting his resigna- 


Brass Manufacturers Hold Annual Meeting 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Dec. 11, at which nearly the full membership at- 
tended. A standing committee of five on research 
work was appointed, the purpose of which will be to 
prepare surveys, to investigate and uncover the most 
modern method of foundry practice and to look well 
into the matter of equipment for the most practical 
and efficient production. Under a new provision in 
the constitution applying to associate members, eight 
new firms were elected. 

The association went on record as strongly op- 
posed to the twentieth amendment to the United 
States Constitution, which pertains to child labor. 
Richard F. Grant, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, was the principal speaker of 
the day. His address outlined the advantages of 
cooperation, and featured the accomplishments that 
may be obtained through unified action, citing among 
other things what has been accomplished in this way 
through the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

Officers were elected as follows: H. F. Albers, 
Ohio, president; R. L. Ottke, Pennsylvania, first vice- 
president; H. C. Bulkley, Illinois, second vice-presi- 
dent; and C. J. Hill, D. M. Hamilton, Michigan, 
L. D. Lawnin, Missouri, Joseph Arth, Jr., Ohio, George 
Van Eweyk, Jr., Wisconsin, H. E. Harper, Wisconsin, 
were elected to the board of trustees. The meeting 
adjourned to meet in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, on March 11 and 12, 1925. 
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tion the board of directors elected Mr. Darling a vice- 
president with such duties as shall be assigned to him 
by the president. Mr. Darling has been intimately as- 
sociated with the financial affairs of the company since 
its organization in 1892, and Mr. Murray since 1893. 


H. E. Cook, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, has been promoted to superinten- 
dent, succeeding L. D. Huestis, now general manager. 
Mr. Huestis was also elected to the board of directors. 


Hans Thyssen, nephew of August Thyssen, a Ger- 
man steel master, sailed Dec. 27 for Hamburg, after 
spending seven weeks in the United States. He visited 
steel plants in Pennsylvania and passed some time in 
Chicago. 


C. B. Starr has joined the Robert June engineering 
management organization, 8835 Linwood Avenue, De- 
troit. He graduated from Cornell University with the 
degree M. E. and was assistant mechanical engineer 
with the Duff Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh, later serving as 
sales engineer with the Detroit office of the Wayne 
Tank & Pump Co. 


William P. Cheney, for the past 23 years identified 
with Rogers, Brown & Co., most of that time in the 
company’s Pittsburgh office, has resigned. Mr. Cheney 
started with the company in its Boston office and a few 
years later was transferred to Pittsburgh, becoming 
joint manager of the office with Thomas A. Wilson 
about 10 years. For the past four years Mr. Cheney 
has been manager of the coke department of the Pitts- 
burgh office. He will make his home in Boston. His 
future business plans are indefinite. 


James J. Shanahan, general manager E. L. Essley 
Machinery Co., Chicago, and for 18 years associated 
with the firm, has resigned, effective Dec. 31. 


J. W. Rupert has been appointed works manager for 
the A. C. Spark Plug Co. in Flint, Mich. 


S. A. Reese of Evansville, Ind., is the new president 
of the Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers. 
B. H. Hartsfield, Birmingham, becomes vice-president; 
W. H. Cloud, Louisville, Ky., secretary, and A. P. Sel- 
man, Rome, Ga., treasurer. The next convention will 
be held in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Open-Hearth Furnaces for Carnegie Mingo, 
Ohio, Works 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29.—The Carnegie Steel Co. will 
begin construction shortly on seven open-hearth fur- 
naces at its Mingo, Ohio, works. This plant, which 
supplies sheet or tin bars to a number of the plants 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in Wheeling 
and the Ohio Valley, has been exclusively a Bessemer 
steel plant. There is no official word as to whether 
the addition of the open-hearth furnaces means the 
ultimate expansion of the works to include finishing 
mill, or a replacement of Bessemer bars by open-hearth 
steel for both sheets and tin plate. 


The Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
placed a contract with the H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleve- 
land, for additional plant units that will provide 
225,000 sq. ft. of floor space. These will include a wood- 
working plant, 150 x 300 ft., assembly building, 150 x 
400 ft., a paint shop, warehouse and boiler house. The 
latter will require three 150-hp. boilers. Some wood- 
working equipment will be required. 


Directors of the Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y., have voted an expenditure 
of $1,000,000, the first cost of a modern central steam 
heating plant to be erected at Lawn and James Streets. 
It was stated by an official of the company that it 
plans to erect a second such plant at some future time 
on its property at Graves and Aqueduct Streets. 
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FOR LARGER ACTIVITY 


Markets Firmer and Mill Operations 
Tend to Increase 


Ford Order for 10,500 Tons of Belgian 


Rails 
T lno)] lars artivity and improved 
The outlook for larger activity and improv 
oarnines in hetter today than the steel trade has seen 
earnings 18 better tocay tian the Sicei age nas & 
‘ i . . . . ba £ 
at the beginning of any year since the war. After 


the minor suspensions of the holidays, some mills 
enter 1925 with preparations for even fuller opera- 
on than in December. 

At the moment the requirements of buyers and 
first quarter bookings of the mills seem to be 
fairly in balance, so that further orders for that 
period would add to the firmer position of prices. 

At Pittsburgh the leading plate producer has 
advanced plates from 1.90c. to 2c. in the week and in 
semi-finished steel the asking prices of some mills 
are $5 a ton above those of early November. 

Pittsburgh mills are not yet so well booked as 
those at Chicago and are still absorbing freight to 
get business in intermediate territory. 

A new rail order is that of the Chicago & North 
Western for 41,000 tons—35,000 tons to the Steel 
Corporation and 6000 tons to Bethlehem. Of 3000 
ears placed, the L. & N., Missouri Pacific and 
Northern Pacific take 1000 each. 

Chicago mills in 1924 booked 500,000 tons of 
plates, shapes and bars and axles to the number of 
250,000 for the 62,575 freight cars placed in that 
district. For the whole country the new cars 
ordered last year were about 138,000, as against 
98,000 ordered in 1923. 

It is now definitely stated that the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton Railroad’s purchase of Belgian 
rails was 10,500 tons and the price $36.75 at De- 
troit, by all water route, or $40, reckoning over- 
land freight from seaboard. At $3.50 ocean 
freight, $2.24 duty and $6.28 inland freight, the 
$40 price figures back to $27.98 Antwerp. Pitts- 
burgh rails are $46.72 a‘ Detroit. For some weeks 
Belgian rails have been quoted nominally at the 
equivalent of $35.50, Antwerp. 

New interest is being taken in line pipe con- 
tracts, since oil companies believe they can buy 
to better advantage now than later. The Humble 
Pipe Line Co. is projecting a line from Comyn, 
Tex., to Reagan County, calling for 200 miles of 
8-in. pipe, and the Houston Oil Co. has plans 
for a gas line. The Hope Natural Gas Co.’s order 
for 100 miles of 20-in. pipe goes to Youngstown. 

Chicago still leads in advancing pig iron 
prices, adding another 50c. this week, with buying 
heavier than had been expected. St. Louis re- 
ports sales of 30,000 tons of basic in the past two 


the 
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weeks. In other districts buying has been limited, 
but prices are firm. It now appears that the Con- 
nelisville wage advance will add $1 a ton to the 
contract price of coke for the first quarter. 

We estimate the December pig iron output at 
2,200,000 tons, or above 90,000 tons a day, as 
against an average of 83,656 tons a day in No- 
vember. The 1924 output, including charcoal iron, 
was not far from 31,100,000 tons, which compares 
with the high record of 40,361,000 tons in 1923. 

Production of rolled steel last year fell off 
one-sixth from that of 1923. Structural steel out- 
put, however, equaled that of the year before, and 
the amount of steel going into building and con- 
struction work, 18 per cent of all the steel, was 
nearly as large as for 1923. Railroad demand 
accounted for 28 per cent of the steel consumption 
in 1924, or 1 per cent more than the preceding 
year, but 13 per cent less in actual tonnage. The 
steel required for automobile manufacture 
dropped from 11 per cent of the total in 1923 to 
9 per cent last year, while the oil industry showed 
an 800,000-ton drop in the year’s consumption of 
steel. 

Reports to THE IRON AGE show only seven open- 
hearth steel furnaces built in 1924, adding 375,000 
tons a year to the country’s capacity. The building 
of nine furnaces is planned for 1925, five by inde- 
pendent steel companies. 

But one new blast furnace, annual capacity 150,- 
000 tons, was started in 1924. Four new furnaces 
are under construction, capacity 660,000 toms a 
year. Three will be ready in 1925. 

Both of THE IRON AGE composite prices advanced 
this week, pig iron going to $22.17 from $22.09, and 
finished steel to 2.56c. per Ib. from 2.546c. Pig 
iron is now at its highest since mid-April, but is 
only 29c. higher than a year ago. Finished steel is 


at the highest point since mid-July, but is $4.30 a 
ton lower than on Jan. 1, 1924. 


Pittsburgh 


Tendency Upward—Cold Weather 


Hampers Railroads 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 29.—The well filled up condition 
of steel manufacturers in this and nearby districts in 
respect to first quarter business is reflected in increased 
indifference about additional obligations and it would 
oceasion no great surprise if buyers who found it neces- 
sary to have additional coverage had to pay higher 
prices. The tendency of the market is plainly upward, 
and if there has been any underestimating of the early 
1925 requirements the price advantage rests with the 
manufacturer. 

Many of the manufacturers claim to be solidly com- 
mitted for the first quarter and those who are not in 
this position appear to have sold as heavily as they 
care to at recent prices and now want more money on 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


’ Dec. 29, Dec. 22, Nov. 25, Dec. 31, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1924 1924 1924 see 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$25.01 25.01 $23.76 $2 
No. 2, Valley furnacet... 22.00 22.00 20.50 2 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif... 24.05 24.05 22.05 25 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.{ 20.00 20.00 18.00 2 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 23.50 23.00 21.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 23.50 23.50 21.50 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 21.50 21.50 20.00 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh 24.26 24.26 22.26 
Malleable, Chicago* 23.00 21.50 
Malleable, Valley 22.00 20.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 2 23.26 21.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Ferromanganese, furnace.110.00 105.00 105.00 


4.2 
2. 
>. 
1. 


00 
05 
00 
23.00 
23.25 
21.00 
24.76 
23.00 
22.00 
23.26 
29.15 
109.00 


Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. . 37.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 37.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 38.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 42.50 
O.-h. billets, Phila....... 41.67 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 48.00 

Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, se 
Light rails at mill 1.80 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.32 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.10 
Steel bars New York.... 2.44 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh.. 2.00 
Tank plates, Chicago 
Tank plates, New York.. 2. 34 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.10 
Beams, Chicago 2.20 
Beams, New York. 2.34 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 2.50 


$43.00 
40.00 
40.00 
42.50 
45.00 
45.17 
51.00 
Cents 


$43.00 
36.00 
36.00 
37.00 
42.50 
41.67 
48.00 
Cents 
2.00 
1.80 


$43.00 
35.50 
35.50 
37.00 
40.50 
41.67 
45.00 
Cents 
1.90 
1.80 
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*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 
¢Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


On export business there are frequent variations from the above prices. 


: Dee. 29, Dec. 22, Nov. 25, Deo. 31, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1924 ° 1924 1924 1923 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Conte Cents Conte Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 60 3.60 3.75 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 
3.70 3.70 
4.75 bs 


4.85 
2.70 


2.80 
2.85 
2.95 
2.60 
2.70 
3.55 


cago dist. 
Sheets, galv., No. 
Sheets, galv., No. 

cago dist. mill 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 

cago dist. mill 

Wire nails, Pittsburgh. 
Wire nails, Ch’'go dist. mill 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh. . 
Plain wire, Ch’go dist. mill 
Barbed wire, galv., P’s« 
Barbed wire, alv.. 

cago dist. mi 
Tin plate, 100 ib box, P’gh $5. 50 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Carwheels, Chicago ......$21.50 
Carwheels, eo -» 19.50 
Heavy steel scrap, fia 22.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ph - 21.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go.. 19.75 
No. 1 cast, Pitts ean. 19.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 20.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 20.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot., Phila... 21.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’ go (net) 17.25 


4.90 
3.00 
3.00 
2.73 
3.860 


sooocooceo 


Coke, Connellsville, 
Per Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt.... 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 


Metals, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents 


Lake copper, New York... 15.00 
Electrolytic p compen. refinery 14.62% 
Zine, St. 7.30 
Zine, New York 

Lead, St. 

Lead, New York 

Tin (Straits), New Tove. * 59.00 54.25 
Antimony (Asiatic), . ¥.17.80 = 14.00 14.50 


Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 


84.15 : $3. 
. 4 


15 
5.00 -25 


Cents 

14.00 

13.75 
6.86 
7.20 
8.60 
9.00 


cange of prices on various products, as shown in our market report on other pages. 
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Tue Iron AcE Composite Prices 
Dec. 29, 1924, Finished Steel, 2.560¢. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel bars, beams, tank plates, 
plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black 
sheets. These products constitute 88 per cent of the 
United States output of finished steel. 


Dec. 22, 1924, 
Dec. 2, 1924, 
Dec. 31, 1923, 
10-year pre-war average, 


Dec. 29, 1924, Pig Iron, $22.17 Per Gross Ton 


Based on average of basic and foundry 
irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Birmingham. 


1924 to Date 


h Low 
me. 36..652.- eee wee 
. 2 $19.21, Nov. 
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remaining tonnage to bring up their general price 
averages. The leading producer of plates since a week 
ago has advanced from the minimum of 1.90c. to a 
minimum of 2c. base, Pittsburgh. In semi-finished 
steel the situation also is very strong, as producers 
are heavily obligated and are not anxious for more 
business, this being evident from their present asking 
prices, which are $5 a ton above the levels at which 
considerable first quarter tonnage was taken at about 
election time. 

Production of steel suffered some recession last week 
on account of the observance of the holidays, and it is 
probable that this week may see no material recovery 


Dec, 31, 1923, 


Dec. 22, 1924, 
Dec. 2, 1924, 
10-year pre-war average, 


1923 


Low 
i ain tive 2.446c., Jan. 2 
$20.77, Nov. 20 
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since there is apt to be some absenteeism around the 
New Year holiday. So far as this and nearby districts 
are concerned, December ingot output will average 
close to 80 per cent of capacity. The outlook for Janu- 
ary is for an even higher rate of production because 
the mills have the specifications and manufacturers 
who have been operating somewhat below the general 
average are ordering in additional capacity. 
Extremely cold weather has somewhat hampered 
railroad operations, but seemingly has interfered lesa 
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have decreased and coke producers could not ship as 
freely as usual. ; 

Pig iron producers still are very firm in their price 
ideas. but there has been so little business that they 
have not been able to realize the full prices to which 
they believe they are entitled in view of the recent ad- 
vance in coke prices. Some negotiations for second 
quarter tonnages of furnace coke are reported, but 
producers are talking $6 for that period and this is 
well above the ideas of the blast furnace interests. 

The scrap market has quieted down considerably 
following the recent activity by local and Youngstown 
steel companies which resulted in a turnover of about 
100,000 tons of the open-hearth grades, but prices are 
very firm because supplies are light and there is the 
support of the dealers short of the market. 


Pig Iron.—The market is firm but inactive. Some 
melters are interested in additional supplies for first 
quarter and for their second quarter requirements, but 
actual business is restricted by inventory considera- 
tions. Recent prices are holding, not because of large 
sales, but because producers are well obligated and see 
further advances in producing costs ahead. It is now 
estimated that the higher wages to be paid by Con- 
nellsville producers will add $1 to the original contract 
price on first quarter coke tonnages. This means that 
coke for that period will cost from $4.25 to $4.50 in 
most cases, and $4.75 to $5 per net ton at ovens in a 
few instances. There are very few merchant furnaces 
which can produce a ton of pig iron from a net ton of 
coke. In addition, the indications point to higher ore 
prices and that would become a factor in costs toward 
the end of the second quarter of the year, as not a few 
producers are stocked much beyond the opening of late 
navigation in April. It is these considerations that 
probably explain an unwillingness on the part of pig 
iron producers to name prices yet for second quarter 
tonnages. There is no change in quotations but most 


of the business is at the lower rather than the higher 
figure. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
*1.76 per gross ton 

Basic $21.50 to $22.00 

Bessemer 22.50to 28.00 

Gray forge . 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry . 22.00to 23.00 
No. 3 foundry 


- 21.50to 22.50 
. 22.00to 23.00 
29.00 


Malleable mie 
Low phosphorus, copper free 
Ferroalloys.—Makers of ferromanganese are very 
firm in their price ideas and while no sales are noted 
of either domestic or British material at the lately 
established price of $110, it is asserted that some buyers 
who failed to purchase before the advance have failed 
in the effort to secure supplies at $105. Makers of 50 
per cent ferrosilicon have had little or no difficulty 
in lining up 1925 business at the full quotation, which 
also has become the quotation on spot tonnages. 
Bessemer ferrosilicon and silvery iron producers have 
announced the re-establishment of former price sched- 
ules, from which there had been considerable deviation 
in the past few months. Spiegeleisen is fairly active. 
Prices are given on page 111. ; 


Semi-Finished Steel.—All producers have very firm 
price ideas, because all are heavily committed against 
first quarter steel output, either in finished or semi- 
finished form, and the bulk of it being at what are 
regarded as low and unprofitable prices, the effort now 
is to get prices that will bring up the average. Prices 
below $40 for sheet bars are uninteresting to most 
makers, but there have been no sales at that price 
in this and nearby districts. In a general way, $38 
represents the top price on sales of any size and in 
billets and slabs, and while there are quotations of as 
high as $38 and $38.50, $37 appears to have been 
as high as any business lately has been done. There 
is not much real activity, since practically all mills 
which buy rather than make their steel are covered 
by contracts and there is no evidence that the makers 
are falling down on contract shipments, necessitating 
supplementary purchases by the non-integrated mills. 
Wire rods, forging billets and skelp are at recent prices, 
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but new buying is light, since users contracted for 
much tonnage before prices went up recently. ; Observ- 
ance of the yuletide holidays means some slowing down 
in steel works activities, but no material recession in 
production, which for this and nearby districts averages 
above 80 per cent of capacity. Prices are given on 
page 111. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—All makers have heavy steel 
bar specifications for January and some for even more 
extended delivery. Strictly new business is not heavy, 
but there are no makers who are “hungry” for business 
just now, and the market is very firm at 2.10c., base, 
Pittsburgh, with some producers asking that price f.o.b. 
mill. The leading producer here would probably take 
second quarter business at that price, but independent 
mills do not seem willing to sell that far ahead at pres- 
ent. Iron bars are selling well at firm prices. Prices 
are given no page 110. 


Structural Material.—All makers in this and nearby 
districts are quoting 2.10c. base, on large structural 
shapes with much firmness. There is only a moderate 
amount of business at that figure, since the fabricating 
companies were given such generous protection at lowe: 
figures and the structural steel market still is on a 
basis well below 2.10c. for plain material. Prices are 
given on page 110. 


Plates.—The market here is at a minimum of 2c. 
base, Pittsburgh, as the leading producer who hitherto 
has been quoting 1.90c. has gone to 2c., to which inde- 
pendents advanced a few weeks ago. Some of the latter 
are quoting 2.10c. Beside considerable railroad car 
business, the position of local mills is helped by the 
fact that Chicago mills are so heavily committed that 
they cannot make the required deliveries and more 
Western business is coming to this district than was 
recently true. Prices are given on page 110. 


Wire Products.—January specifications are heavy 
enough to insure the absorption of probable production 
of local mills and will probably provide a draft upon 
stocks of some mills, which report specifications to be 
well in excess of probable output. There seems to be 
some irregularity in the secondary market, as some 
jobbers are giving way some of the advantage of pur- 
chases made prior to the late November advance in 
mill prices. But mill quotations are firm. February 
should also be a good month, as jobbers must specify 
by Feb. 1 on their 60-day contracts, and it is likely 
in the absence of signs of lower prices that specifica- 
tions will be large. This branch of the steel industry 
is working about 80 per cent of capacity. Prices are 
given on page 110. 


Rails and Track Supplies—Demand for spikes and 
track supplies is steady rather than active with makers 
here. Western railroads were able to cover their re- 
quirements for the first half of 1925 and in some cases 
for the entire year with Western makers, and that terri- 
tory is not now providing much business for local 
makers. Eastern roads have been covered for the first 
quarter only and will have to buy later. The New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad was a recent 
buyer of 5000 kegs of spikes, the business going to an 
Eastern producer. Makers of light rails are trying 
to get more money, but so far have not been successful, 


because demands are so small. Prices are given on 
page 110. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Makers in 
this district have become well obligated against first 
quarter production and January specifications are re- 
ported as large. Tonnage moving on contracts carries 
a price of 2.70c. base, Pittsburgh district mills, but on 
other shipments 2.80c. is the ruling price. Ground 


shafting is priced at 3.20c., base, f.o.b. mill for lots 
of a carload or more. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—Practically all producers are 
well obligated for first quarter, but generally at prices 
that now have no appeal, with unfinished steel getting 
more costly. Some mills are seeking higher prices, but 
consumers are well covered by contracts and with 
deliveries against contracts free and prompt, there is 


not enough business to sustain higher quotations. 
Prices are given on page 11¢ 
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Cold-Rolled Strips.—All makers want more than 4c., 
base, Pittsburgh, but it is not easy to get more, because 
consumers were able to secure so much of their first 
quarter requirements at that figure. Productive 
| capacity in this product has grown so materially in the 

past few years that it takes a very full consumption to 
| give all producers a good business. Competition for 
| business has been keen in the past 60 days and the 
effort to establish the market at 4.15c. has not been 
successful. 


Tubular Goods.—Interest in line pipe still is strong 
because so many of the oil companies figure that they 
can buy to better advantage now than by waiting. 
The Humble Pipe Line Co. is projecting a line from 
| its pumping station, Comyn, Tex., to the Big Lake field 
» in Reagan County, which will require 200 miles of 8-in. 
pipe, and the Houston Oil Co. has plans for a gas line 
| from the natural gas belt of Texas, a short distance 
south of San Antonio. The recent order of the Hope 
Natural Gas Co. for approximately 100 miles of 20-in. 
plain end pipe for West Virginia will be furnished by 
the leading independent maker of steel pipe. Demand 
for merchant pipe in the butt-weld sizes is good, but 
lap-welded goods still are rather sluggish, although an 
advance in Pennsylvania crude oil, if followed in the 
other fields, will probably mean a greater demand for 
oil well pipe. Boiler tubes are selling fairly well, but 
prices still favor buyers. Discounts are given on page 
110. 


Sheets.—Buyers are specifying well against orders 
placed in November and December, and mill operations 
are on a rising scale. Consumers generally are so well 
covered against early 1925 requirements that they are 
disposed to see how well secondary consumption ex- 
pands before making additional purchases. Strictly 
new business is light, but this is partly due to the fact 
that there are few mills that can take on much business 
for shipment before the latter part of February. It is 
still possible to buy black sheets at 3.50c. base, Pitts- 
burgh, but most of the producers are quoting the full 
market price on this and the other finishes. Prices 
are given on page 110. 

Tin Plate.—The story on tin plate for the first half 
of this year has been written. Practically all makers 
are sold up against probable production for that period 
and the business merely resolves itself into one of speci- 
fications against contracts. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is fully sold up against the production of its 
Gary and Elwood, Ind., plants, but this fact has caused 
no advance in deliyered Chicago price because all com- 
panies appear to have covered their customers in that 
territory on a basis of $5.60, f.o.b. Gary, or $5.65 into 
Chicago for standard cokes. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The makers in this district 
are fairly busy, but the basis seems to be on specifica- 
tions against fourth quarter tonnages. A fair amount 
amount of first quarter business has been taken, but 
specifications are not being made freely. Prices show 
no further change. They are given on page 111. 

Coke and Coal.—Coke prices have grown materially 
stronger since a week ago, because of some interruption 
to production occasioned by the holiday and the fact 
that severely cold weather has somewhat hampered the 
movement of coke and the placement of cars. This 
situation has forced a good many consumers into the 
market for small tonnages and sales of spot furnace 
coke are noted all the way from $4.15 to $4.50 per net 
ton at ovens, an advance of 40c. a ton in the minimum 
price as compared with a week ago. Offerings of spot 
foundry coke have lately moved rather easily at $5 and 
there are some instances where as high as $6 was paid 
by consumers who were pressed for supplies. Coke 
oven operators are talking $5 per net ton for such first 
quarter tonnage as they have available and have men- 
tioned $6 as their idea on second quarter tonnages. The 
advance in coke has been considerably more rapid than 
that in pig iron and producers of the latter feel that 
coke has been marked up too rapidly to hold. There is 
a very firm market for coking coal, but other grades 
are still slow and not very steady in price. Prices are 
given on page 111. 

Old Material.—Prices are holding at about recent 
levels, but are very firm, notably on the better grades 
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of railroad material, which are in more active demand 
from the steel foundries. On the steel works grades, 
dealers still have stiff price ideas, not only because 
of the recent purchases by Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
mills, which all together total more than 100,000 tons, 
but because the current offerings are moderate and 
there is the expectation that a large local user who 
has been out of the market for about a year will soon 
be a buyer. It is reported that the compressed sheet 
scrap of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for 
January shipment sold at $19.25, East Pittsburgh, 
which would mean $19.88 at the nearest consuming 
point, without profit to the dealer. Standard Tin Plate 
Co., Canonsburg, will sell 1000 tons of compressed 
sheet scrap on Jan, 2, 


We quote for delivery to consumer’s mill in the 
Pittsbiirgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel 
No. 1 cast, cupola size 
Rails for rol ing, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 
Franklin ’ 
Com sheet steel 20.00 to 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 19.00 to 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 23.00 to 
Rallroad coil and leaf springs... 23.00 to 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 
let ends 
Low p 


$22.00 to $22.50 
19.50 to 20.00 


Steel car axles 

Cast iron wheels............: ‘ 
Rolled steel wheels............- 
Machine shop turnings 

Sheet bar 4. 
Heavy steel axle turnin 18.50 to 
Short mixed borings and turnings 15.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast 18.00 to 
BOOTS PORED co vcvceccvcvescccsucs 

Cast iron borings 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought......... 


President Campbell Expects Good Business 
Throughout New Year 


Youncstown, Dec. 29.—President James A. Camp- 
bell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. expects good 
business throughout 1925. “Most of the steel compa- 
nies have contracts covering their output, at least of 
the more important products, during the first quarter. 
It should be understood, however, that these contracts 
are for the maximum requirements of the customer and 
form no assurance in themselves that all of the mate- 
rial covered by them will be specified and taken. It is 
my belief, however, that this tonnage will be generally 
taken during the first quarter, for the reason that 
prices at which these contracts were made are some- 
what lower than those now prevailing.” 

“My reason for expecting good business throughout 
the year,” added Mr. Campbell, “are that the farmer is 
now receiving higher and more profitable prices for his 
products, including cotton, cattle and hogs, than for 
several years; the railroads are, I believe, making more 
money than at any time in their history. The popula- 
tion is growing daily and must have additional houses 
to provide shelter and commercial buildings of all kinds 
must be erected to keep pace with the progress of the 
country. The only thing that might change the situa- 
tion so far as I can see is the possibility of advances in 


business activity. I do not believe this will happen be- 
cause the country now has production capacity sufficient 
to maintain competition in all lines, and thus prevent 
dangerous inflation.” 


In a statement in regard to the economic prospects 
of the new year, Secretary Hoover reviews conditions 
in the United States and foreign lands and declares 
that “altogether forces in motion 


tow. 
year.” 


sibilities. 
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Pig Iron Again Advanced—Demand for Steel 
Maintained 


CHicaco, Dec. 29.—Although market activity is 
slowing down as Jan. 1 approaches, business dering 
Christmas week exceeded expectations. In pig iron 
there was another advance of 50c. a ton. In the heavier 
finished steel products, fresh orders as well as specifica- 
tions were up to the average for the preceding weeks 
of the month. Sales of those commodities during the 
entire month will show a gain of fully 25 per cent over 
November. An independent mill, in fact, has the 
heaviest commitments in its history. 

Steel prices are strong, but it is unlikely that Chi- 
cago mills will make further advances until the market 
goes up at Pittsburgh. Producers in the Pittsburgh 
district are not yet so well booked as Chicago mills. 

Railroad buying has been an important factor in 
placing Chicago producing capacity in its present en- 
viable position. Out of 137,301 freight cars ordered up 
to the last week of December, 62,575 were placed with 
car plants in Chicago territory. For this equipment 
Chicago mills received orders for 500,000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars and 250,000 axles. Railroad buying 
promises to be a feature for some time to come. Dur- 
ing the past week, the Chicago & Northwestern has 
placed 41,000 tons of rails, and the Northern Pacific 
and the Missouri Pacific have ordered 1000 freight cars 
each, 

Production continues to expand. With the blowing 
in of one furnace each at Gary and South Chicago, the 
number of active steel works stacks in this district has 
been increased to 28 out of 34. The blowing in of the 
Inland Steel Co.’s third furnace this week or next will 
increase the total to 29. Steel output ranges from 87 
to 90 per cent. 


Pig lron.—Buying has been heavier than expected 
during Christmas week, and local iron has again ad- 
vanced, now commanding from $23.50 to $24, base fur- 
nace. As Jan. 1 approaches the expected inventory lull 
is finally settling over the market, but this period is 
likely to be of much shorter duration than usual. Not- 
withstanding the propensity of buyers to ask that de- 
liveries be deferred until January, shipments during 
December were very heavy, being exceeded only by 
those for the months of January, February and March. 
New inquiries include 2000 tons of foundry and 400 tons 
of foundry for second quarter wanted by melters in 
the Chicago metropolitan district. An active period of 
spot buying is looked for in view of the fact that a con- 
siderable number of melters failed to anticipate their 
full needs when they bought for first quarter. A strong 
second quarter buying movement is also expected. A 
second Federal furnace will go into blast this week 
and a third Iroquois this week or next. Southern 
foundry for barge and rail shipment has advanced to 

25.18, delivered. Silvery has been sold at the full 
schedule and a recent order for 14 to 16 per cent ferro- 
silicon was placed at $45.75, delivered. The quotation 
ef $44 delivered, however, has not yet been withdrawn 
by an electric producer. 

majicable and Desi iron ere fab. Tose ere 


and do not include an average switching charge of 
6lc. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards, 

Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 


NMR Wah cae vohes aotius » «+ $23.50 to $24, 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 cia 
o TE 


to 2.75 
Malleable, not over 2.25 
Basic 
High phosphorus 
Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago. . 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 
Southern No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 2 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
copper free 
Silvery, sil. 8 ne cent 
Electric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per 
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Ferroalloys.—We quote a sale of 100 tons of silvery 
at $33, Eastern furnace. Ferromanganese is inactive. 
r 0 t ferromanganese, $117.56, 
dettvarels Us aoe vont ferrosilicon, for 1925 delivery, 
$82.50, delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, 
$41.58, delivered. 

Plates.—The new Wortham, Tex., oil field is develop- 
ing beyond expectations, and it now appears that con- 
siderable additional tankage will have to be bought, al- 
though no new orders have yet developed. A local mill 
has recently booked 150,000 tons of plates, shapes and 
bars from railroad car builders and additional tonnage 
is in prospect in view of fresh purchases of cars. The 
Missouri Pacific has placed 1000 open top cars and the 
Northern Pacific 1000 box cars. 

The mill quotation is 2.20c., Chicago. 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 
Sheets.—Local producers are in the best position in 

seven or eight months, being booked ahead for at least 
60 days on all three finishes of sheets. Prices, however, 
remain unchanged. ; 

Chicago delivered prices. from miljl are 3.75c. 
for No. 28 black, 2.85¢c. for’ No. 10 blue annealed, 
4.90c. for No. 28 galvanized. Delivered prices at 
other Western points are equal to the freight from 


Gary plus the mill prices, which are 5c, per 100 Ib. 
lower than the Chicago delivered prices. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.80c. base for blue 
annealed, 4.50c. base for black, and 5.50c. base for 
galvanized. 

Bars.—The fact that demand for soft steel bars has 
held up so well during the holidays is considered a good 
augury. Undoubtedly much heavier specifications can 
be expected after the inventory taking period has 
passed. Among the various classes of consumers, the 
automobile industry alone remains conspicuously con- 
servative. Demand for bar iron shows slow improve- 
ment with prices unchanged. Rail steel bar mills are 
well committed, one important producer being booked 
through the first quarter on fence post steel. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel -bars, 2.10c.; common 
bar iron, 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago; rail steel, 2¢. to 
2.10c., Chicago mill. 


Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.80c. for rounds and 
4.30c. for flats, squares and hexagons; 4.15c. for 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands, : 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.60c. 

Wire Products.—The market has been quiet during 
the inventory taking period, but heavy specifications 
are looked for early in the new year. For mill prices, 
see page 110. . 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 
black annealed, $3.15 per 100 lb.; common wir 


nails, $3.25 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, $2. 
per 100 lb. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Chicago & North 
Western has bought 41,000 tons of rails, distributed as 
follows: 27,500 tons to Illinois Steel Co., 7500 tons to 
Inland Steel Co. and 6000 tons for the Omaha road to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. The Soo Line order mentioned 
last week was distributed as follows: 6500 tons to 
Illinois Steel Co., 3000 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
1400 tons to Inland Steel Co. Frog and switch manu- 
facturers have placed orders for 25,000 tons of rails. 
Orders for track supplies have been light, although 
one producer has booked 700 tons of rail joints. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 


light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 2c., f.0.b. 
maker’s mill. 


_ Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.35c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.0.b. mill. 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.45c, base, and track bolts, 4.45c. base. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Additional purchases have been 
made by the larger municipalities, indicating that the 
mid-winter buying movement is getting under way. 
Minneapolis has plaeed 1800 tons with the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. at a price which figures back to 
slightly over $40, base Birmingham. Madison, Wis., 
has awarded 1000 tons of 4- to 20-in. to the same com- 
pany. The pipe was bought on a per foot basis and 
more favorable terms were made because practically 
the entire tonnage was in 16-ft. lengths. Five differ- 
ent diameters were purchased and the average price 


Jobbers 
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on a per ton basis was about $39.15, base Birmingham. 
The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. has booked 200 tons 
for Quincy, Ill. St. Paul, Minn., takes bids Dec. 30 on 
2600 tons of 4- to 16-in. 

We quote per net ton, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Water pipe, 4-in., $52.20; 6-in. and over, $48.20; 
Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 


Structural Material—The steel for a new power 
plant at East St. Louis, 2400 tons, has been awarded to 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. Other lettings are rela- 
tively small and the market is evidently marking time 
until after Jan. 1. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.20c., 


Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c, for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Specifications against fourth quar- 
ter contracts are heavy and this is not surprising in 
view of the fact that buyers thereby get the benefit of 
lower prices prevailing before the recent advance. At 
the same time numerous contracts for first quarter are 
being booked on the new basis. An encouraging num- 
ber of orders are also being received at the new prices. 
For mill prices, see page 111. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 per 
cent off: larger sizes, 55 off; carriage bolts up to 
% x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 of: hot pressed 
nuts, squared, tapped or blank, $3.50 off; hot pressed 


nuts, hexagon, tapped or blank, $4 off; coach or 
lag screws, 60 per cent off. 


Old Material.—One of the smaller independent steel 
interests has purchased 30,000 tons of open-hearth 
grades, paying $20 delivered for heavy melting. The 
market is still strong in all departments, but outside 
of the purchase mentioned, there has been little activ- 
ity and it is apparent that the holidays have caused a 
suspension of buying until the turn of the year. Among 
the railroads, the Burlington offers 6000 tons, and the 
Michigan Central a blind list. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 

Brock SUID .. ciccens dteseouaus eet $20.00 to $20.50 
Cast fron car wheels ........-- 21.50 to 22.00 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib...... 26.00to 27.00 
Relaying rails, 65 Ib. and heavier 27.00 to 32.00 
Forged steel car wheels.......... 23.50 to 24.00 
Railroad tires, charging box size 23.50to 24.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 23.50to 24.00 
Rails for rolling 21.00to 21.50 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy melting steel 19.75 to 20.50 

Frogs, switches and guards cut 
apart 20.25 
20.00 


15.50 
17.50 
17.50 
21.00 
24.00 
24.50 
21.00 


19.75 to 
19.50 to 
15.00 to 
17.00 to 
17.00 to 


Shoveling steel 

Drop forge flashings 

Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 

Axle turnings 

Steel angle bars 20.50 to 

Steel knuckles and couplers..... 23.50 to 

Gear Ge 5 vec aceeceshcewises 24.00 to 

Low phos. punchings 20.50 to 

Machine shop turnings 12.50 to 13.00 

Cast borings 15.00 to 15.50 

Short shoveling turnings ........ 15.00 to 15.50 

Railroad malleable 21.00 to 21.50 

Agricultural malleable 20.50 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars 

Iron arch bars and transoms.... 

Iron car axles 

Steel car axles 

No. 1 busheling 

No. 2 busheling 

Pipes and flues 

No. 1 railroad wrought 

No, 2 railroad wrought 

No. 1 machinery cast 

No. 1 railroad cast 

No. 1 agricultural cast 

Locomotive tires, smooth 

Stove plate 

Grate bars 

Brake shoes 


Reinforcing Bars.—The concrete bar market has 
been quiet during the holidays, but heavier buying is 
looked for after the first of the year. The general con- 
tract for the Morrison Hotel addition has been awarded 
to John Griffiths & Son Co., and the bars, amounting 
to 1200 tons, were placed with Olney J. Dean & Co. 
Prices remain unchanged at 2.60c., Chicago warehouse. 

Lettings include: 

Evening News garage building, Detroit, 600 tons, to Mc- 
Rae Steel Co. 


21.00 to 
22.00 to 
27.50 to 
22.00 to 
15.50 to 
11.75 to 
14.00 to 
17.25 to 
17.50 to 
re el 


21.50 
22.50 
28.00 
22.50 
16.00 
12.25 
14.50 
17.75 
18.00 
20.50 
19.00 
19.00 
19.25 
16.50 
16.50 
16.50 
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Illinois Central, bridge at Belle Rize and Bilueford, IL. 
200 tons, to Concrete Engineering Co. 

Victor Adding Machine Co. plant addition, Chicago, 100 
tons, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


Pending work includes: 

Sections 11 and 12, South Water Street double decking. 
Chicago, 200 tons, figures to be asked this week. 

Muskegon high school building, Muskegon, Mich., 200 


tons, general contract awarded to O. F. Miller, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Coke.—The Illinois Steel Co. has placed for 
48,000 tons of by-product furnace coke. This“company 
is usually forced to buy outside coke during periods 
of heavy operations and it was to supply this deficiency 
that the construction of an addition to the by-product 
plant at Gary was undertaken. Two batteries of .70 
ovens each are now being built. The coke market-is 
steadily gaining in strength, both on aecount of the 
Connellsville situation and the renewed demand for 
domestic fuel resulting from recent severe, weather. 
Local by-product foundry coke remains unchanged at 
$10.75, delivered Chicago switching district. 


Great Activity of Youngstown Plants 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 29.—Operations, of iron and 
steel properties in the Youngstown district approached 
near-capacity this last week in the year, contrary to 
the schedules of other years, when production usually 
lags at this season. Pressure for deliveries in rolled 
steel products, however, is heavy and for this reason 
mills are accelerating output. 

Of 52 independent open-hearth furnaces, 46 were 
scheduled this week for melting, and 28 of 30 Steel 
Corporation units. Owing to the necessity for some- 
what frequent relining of open-hearth furnaces, due to 
the high temperatures to which they are subjected, a 
number are always down, and the schedule this week is 
about as close to capacity as it is possible to bring such 
departments. . 

Bessemer steel plants are engaged at an 80 per 
cent average in this district. 

Such interests are the Trumbull Steel Co., Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co., A. M. Byers Co, and the Carnegie Stee) 
Co. are operating their properties close to a capacity 
basis. The rate of steel ingot output this week of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is placed at 95 per cent, 
and of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. at 90 per cent. 

No. 1 blast furnace of the Republic company at 
Haselton started to make iron this week. 

The principal fabricating interests are still push- 
ing production, despite the inventory period, but most 
of the smaller companies have curtailed for the time 
being. 


New Construction at Canadian Plants 


The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8., 
plans the installation during 1925 of a 55-in. x 60-in. 
reyersing blooming mill engine; a new blooming con- 
veyor table, 210 ft. long; the electrification of bloom 
shear drive; the installation of three 500 turbine 
driven centrifugal boiler feed pumps; the relining 
and repairing of No. 1 blast furnace and an 80 
144 ft. extension to the wire and nail mill ware . 

The Hull Iron & Steel Foundry, Ltd., Hull, Quebec 
is building, near Ogdensburg, N. Y., a new plant 
as the Coplan Steel Corporation, 
which is practically completed, is 
little over 100 acres, with a 
St. Lawrence River, one-quarter mile long. 
ment of the plant is the same as that of the 
unit. Some of the principal features are a steel 
vertor and electric furnace, having a 
1000 tons per month. product 
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Radiator Company Buys for Bayonne Plant— 
Year Ends Quietly 


New York, Dec. 29.—With the exception of the sale 
to the American Radiator Co. selling of pig iron last 
week was limited to very small lots, and the total in 
this district was not much over 1000 tons. This week 
has opened very quietly, but one seller has sold about 
4000 tons to belated buyers for the first quarter. The 
American Radiator Co. is credited with buying 4000 
tons for its Bayonne plant for second quarter. The 
details are not known. The prevailing prices at Buffalo 
are on the basis of $23 for No. 2 plain, while in eastern 
Pennsylvania the basis is now $23.50, with some pro- 
ducers out of the market and others quoting $24. Dif- 
ferentials charged by eastern Pennsylvania companies 
vary, but the tendency is to ask relatively higher prices 
for the irons high in silicon on account of the increased 
cost of coke and the resulting higher costs of the pig 
irons having the larger silicon content. The prevailing 
eastern Pennsylvania price for No. 1 is now $25, fur- 
nace. Indications are that the melt is gradually im- 
proving. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows having added to furnace price $2.52 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 

East. Pa. No, 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $26.02 

East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 

@ $F 


97 =9 
ei.de 


East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 
BE cine kta cee a he crate 26.52 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......... 27.91 
No, 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$30.44 to 31.44 
Ferroalloys.—Buying of ferromanganese has been 
so heavy recently that the market now is quiet with 
sales confined to carload and small lots at the new 
price of $110, seaboard basis. Sales of spiegeleisen 
continue in good volume at the new price of $33 to $34, 
furnace, for the higher grade. 


Cast Iron Pipe——No important contracts have been 
awarded by municipalities, but it is understood that the 
city of New York will soon be in the market for a large 
tonnage of water pipe. The outlook for the near future 
is very favorable. The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
has booked the following orders for water pipe: 1700 
tons for St. Louis; 800 tons for Spokane, Wash., and 
600 tons for Tulsa, Okla. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in car- 
load | lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $54.60 to 
$55.66; 4-in. and 5-in., $59.60 to $60.60; 3-in., $69.60 


to $70.60, with $5 additional for Class A and gas 

pipe. Demand for soil pipe continues active and dis- 

counts have been advanced 2% points. Discounts 

of both Northern and Southern makers of soil pipe, 

f.o.b. New York, are as follows: 6-in., 401% to 41% 

per cent off list; heavy, 50 to 51% per cent off list 

Warehouse Business.—Quietness still prevails in 
most quarters, although one large warehouse reports 
the best pre-holiday business for many years. Gal- 
vanized sheets are very strong and there is an im- 
pending increase in price. Spring steel continues to 
lag, orders being few and lean. Some improvement is 
noted in tool steel and wrought iron pipe is in better 
demand, under the influence of good feeling on the part 
of buyers. Most lines are expected to improve shortly 
after the holidays and stock-taking time. 


Prices are 
given on page 114. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Signs are that there will 
be a period of several weeks quiet so far as much new 
buying is concerned, but there is no stay to the flow 
to the mills of specifications against contracts. In 
numerous cases efforts are being made to get mill 
acceptance to increases of contracted tonnages—of con- 
tracts at lower than today’s market prices, of course— 
and these instances are taken to prove that steel is 
going into consumption. In actual bookings against 
mills December is a banner month. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.44c.: plates, 2.34c. to 


2.44c.; structural shapes, 2.34¢c. to 2.44c. 


; bar ire 
2.34e. ” 


_ Old Material.—Shipments on contracts continue in 
fair volume and prices are strong on all grades. New 
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contracts are evidently temporarily withheld until after 
the first of the year. One large eastern Pennsylvania 
consumer which has not contracted for some time, is 
expected to come into the market for a sizable tonnage 
after Jan. 1. Heavy melting steel is still being pur- 
chased at $18 to $19.75 per ton, depending upon the 
freight rate to point of delivery. Steel car axles show 
an advance of 50c. per ton to a range of $21.50 to $22.50 
per ton, the buying price New York, based on recent 
sales to eastern Pennsylvania. No. 1 cast 1s more 
active than for several months and prices are strong, 
as a result of a heavier demand from the foundries. 


Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting om yess. ats . $14.00 to $14.50 

é lting steel, railroad or 
pe 7 annees a0 eae ae 15.50 to 16.50 
Rails for rolling .........+.++:+: 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, nominal ......-- 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel car axles .......eceeeseee & 1.50 to 22.50 
Tron CAP ARIES 2... cece eceeeceee 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......-- 15.50 to 16.00 
Forge Fire ....csccevsescscoers 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........- 15.00 to 16.00 - 
Cast borings (steel mill) .....--. 11.50 to 12.00 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings ........- 12.50to 13.00 
Mixed borings and turnings.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)........-- 13.75 to 14.25 
Stove plate ...ececcccsessesess 12.75 to 13.25 
Locomotive grate bars.........-- 14.00 to 14.50 
Malleable cast (railroad) ...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cast iron car wheels.........++> 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 14.25to 14.75 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast .......+.- $17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boil- 

OG, GHD exricascceveretatses 14.50 to 15.00 


Buffalo 


Inquiry for Pig Iron Slackens but Outlook for 
New Year Is Favorable 


BUFFALO, Dec. 29.—Inquiry has dropped off during 


the holiday season, but the tone is firm and pro- 
ducers are predicting good business for the first part 
of the next year. Total inquiry for the week was 


about 5000 tons, including one for 700 tons and two 


for 500 tons. The Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 


sought 500 to 600 tons. The market seems to be firm 
at $23 for No. 2 plain; $23.50 for 2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
and $24.50 for 2.75 to 3.25 silicon. The differentials 
are firm as shown by transactions in 2.75 to 3.25 sili- 
con foundry at $24.50. Preparations are being made 
to reline the two idle Wickwire stacks with production 
scheduled for the spring, possibly April. Meantime 
this producer has been a factor in the market for the 
first time in months, to the extent of a small surplus. 
With the market showing a firm front, producers are 
talking $24 and $25 price for their iron for the second 
quarter. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 


follows: 
No. BS Wie OF. 8:76 te GSE. o6 cc cain ata $23.00 
No. 2 foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.......... 23.50 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.......... 24.50 
Maoene, G6. up 00 B.96... i cccweseceds 23.00 
ED. wale hbase bEk baeLaes pe ewuetei ee 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal ................ 29.28 


_ Finished Iron and Steel.—Holiday lull still lingers 
in the finished market. Very little new inquiry is ap- 
parent and specifying has dropped off. One outside 
mill active in selling in this territory is virtually out 
of the bar market. Sheet makers report good book- 
ings and the pipe market is improving. One seller re- 
ports its deliveries becoming more extended—four 
weeks in some cases as compared with a week or ten 
days recently. A local wire maker reports very en- 
couraging prospects for future business. This maker 


is sold up three months ahead in this material with 
the demand covering a wide range of wire goods. Its 
open-hearths are turning out the best production in the 
history of the plant and every ton of steel is going into 
finished material. This maker may find itself short of 


steel presently, the first time since 1920. Prices are 
firm throughout. 


a 


meee ae 
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Old Material—The market is quiet, but with a 
strong undercurrent. There is very little buying and 
dealers do not expect any heavy purchasing until the 
middle of the month at least. One local mill is offer- 
ing $18 for heavy melting steel, but this does not rep- 
resent the real strength of the market as the material 
could not be bought in tonnage at this price. Hydraulic 
compressed and No. 1 busheling markets are strong, 
though turnings and borings are still suffering from 
the effects of the Cleveland embargo. 


We quote f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as follows: 
Heavy melting steel $19.50 to $20.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and under 21.00to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 16.50to 17.00 
Car wheels -++++e 17.60to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings ... -. 138.50to 13.75 
Cast iron borings ... 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 busheling .. 17.50to 18.00 
Stove plate . 15.50to 16.50 
Grate bars . 14,50to 15.00 
Bundled sheets ; . 12.50to 13.00 
Hydraulic compressed .. . 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad malleable . 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 machinery cast ... 18.00 to 18.50 


Birmingham 


Alabama Furnaces Well Supplied with Orders 
for First Quarter Delivery 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 29.—Southern furnace in- 
terests will start in on the new year with probable 
make for the first quarter pretty well covered. In- 
quiries are still coming in for first-half delivery, and 
quotations are firm at $20 per ton, No. 2 foundry, with 
indications of a new buying movement. Two addi- 
tional blast furnaces are to be started up this week 
by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. Two other fur- 
naces of this district are to be gotten in shape, one to 
add to the general make and the other to replace a 
furnace which will shortly need relining. A few sales 
of iron were made recently for immediate delivery in 
small lots at $20.50 per ton, No. 2 foundry. Stocks of 
iron, under 70,000 tons of foundry, are expected to be 
absorbed during the first three months of the year. 

We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows: 
No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil... $20.00 


No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 20.50 
Basic $19.50to 20.00 


Charcoal, warm blast..........- 30.00 
Steel.—Steel making ceased but a couple of days 
for the holidays and a greater production is being 
sought. Advances in prices of steel products are in 
prospect. Soft steel bars quoted 2.25c. to 2.30¢c., Bir- 
mingham. 


Coke.—Demand is showing some activity while quo- 
tations are firmer but not higher. Beehive foundry 
coke is selling at $5, while by-product foundry is quoted 
at $4.50 to $5. Production of both beehive and by- 
product is off a little. 


Old Material.—Much old material has been sold for 
delivery during the next 30 to 60 days and inquiries are 
steady. Quotations are showing an upward trend, the 
recent $1 to $1.50 advance in practically all products on 
the list not stopping the buying. On non-ferrous 
metals considerable buying is felt and quotations are 
also inclined upwards. 


We quote per gross ton f.0.b. Birmingham district 
yards as follows: 

Cast iron borings, chemical 

Heavy melting steel 

Railroad wrought 

Steel axles 

Iron axles 

Steel rails 

No. 1 cast 


$15.00 to $16.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
14.00 to 15.00 
. 18.00to 19.00 
19.00 to 20.00 
16.00to 15.50 
17.00 to 17.50 
Tramcar wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
Car wheels ; 16.00 to 17.00 
Stove plate 5. 16.00 
Machine shop turnings é 9.00 
Cast iron borings : 9.00 
Rails for rolling of 16.50 
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Boston 


Little Being Done in Pig Iron, but Prices Are 
Very Strong 


Boston, Dee. 29.—The old year goes out with buy- 
ing of pig iron confined to small scattered lots, but with 
the undertone of the market strong. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania iron today presumably is not obtainable for 
less than $23.50 furnace base, whereas a year ago it 
was $23. Buffalo is $23 furnace base, as against $21 
to $22 a year ago; Virginia $24 to $25, contrasted with 
$24 to $26 a year ago; and Alabama, $20 to $20.50 as 
against $21. With few exceptions New England melters 
took all the 1924 iron contracted for. Foundries are ask- 
ing furnaces to rush first quarter iron. A large consumer 
intimates he may be in the market shortly for several 
thousand tons No. 2 plain second quarter iron, but 
prospective business otherwise is developing slowly. 
Foreign iron owners are inclined to withhold offerings 
pending possible price advances on domestic brands. 
During the week ending Dec. 27, 500 tons of Dutch 
iron arrived at this port, whereas in the previous week 
two lots of India aggregating 1980 tons were received 
here. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.66 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to a3. ae -929. e oe $27.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 8.1 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 2 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2. we swe t cas 28.41 to 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 

Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 
Alabama, sil. 175 to 2.26 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75....... 

Coke.—Shipments of coke from ovens to foundries 
during the last week or ten days of 1924 increased 
fairly well, and indications are December will be a bet- 
ter month than expected. At least some foundries in- 
creased their orders in anticipation of higher prices, 
but in other cases increased melts have been a factor. 
The market for by-product foundry coke closes at 


$11.50 a ton delivered in New England. 


Old Material—There was a further general mark- 
ing up of old material prices the past week, although 
the actual tonnage changing hands was small. For 
heavy melting steel, as high as $16.50 a ton on cars was 
paid, but the average top price reported is $16. The 
market for railroad wrought is materially higher with 
little material available. Yard wrought prices have 
gone up in sympathy. Rails for rerolling and scrap 
rails have advanced with the other heavier materials. 
Cotton ties in long bundles are $11 to $11.25 on cars, 
whereas in short bundles $12.50 is offered. Interest 
in chemical borings is again falling off, yet prices are 
fully maintained. There is, perhaps, a slightly more 
active call for rolling mill borings, but they as well as 
mixed borings and turnings are the least active of the 
steel mill requirements. A small amount of stove plate 
for eastern Pennsylvania delivery changed hands the 
past week at $12.50 on cars, but New England consum- 
ers evince little interest in such materia) or in machin- 
ery cast. 

ltvered GOUSaMEE wakees ovens Som tate Oo 

No. 1 machinery $19.50 to $21.00 
No. 2 machinery cast 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove plates 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable 20.00 to 20.50 
The foll 
itn, fo.bs Howton Pate'shipping sommes” ome 
No. 1 heavy melting steel $15.00 to $16.00 
No. 1 railroad =e 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 yard . 15.50 
Wrought pipe 
over 2 ft. long) . 13.50 
12.50 
16. 50 
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St. Louis 





Sales of Basic Amount to About 30,000 Tons 
—Market Quiet 


Sr. Louis, Dec. 29.—With the sale of between 25,000 
und 30,000 tons of basic iron to melters in the St. Louis 
industrial district during the last two weeks for De- 
sember to March delivery, the St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. 
is now virtually sold up for the first quarter of next 
year. Sales of foundry iron during the last two weeks 
have been small. The stove makers in St. Louis, Belle- 
ville and Quincy have closed down for the holidays, as 
have most job foundries in the district. The result was 
that buying ceased until after the holidays. Business 
has been better than melters had expected. Makers are 
not pushing sales, and the market is strong, with north- 
ern iron at $23 to $23.50, Chicago; southern, $20; 
Birmingham and Granite City, $24 to $24.50 f.0o.b. fur- 
nace. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 


from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
ld (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham 





l iil, and S8lc. average switching charge from 
Granite City: 

Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ..$25.16 to $25.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

Rae Nouswovadsavcineevhaweds 25.16 to 25.66 
a eee ee er 25.16to 25.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

COREE + cps cdvcseshscerns 25.17 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

(FOR Be DW Pe ccccccases 4 


Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 24.81 to 25 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Additional road and 
bridge contracts let by the Missouri Highway Commis- 
sion will require about 335 tons of reinforcing bars and 
154 tons of structural steel. Holidays and inventory 
time make business in most lines quiet. 
Coke.—Contracts for foundry iron of by-product 
ovens in the district are being renewed, a number of 300 
to 800 tons being made. There is little or no demand 
for Connellsville grades. 


Old Material—Old material is 50c. to $1 a ton 
higher than a week ago. While consumers have made 
some purchases, it is purely a dealers’ market. Dealers 
are trying to cover short sales. Another reason for 
higher prices is that other markets are paying more 
than St. Louis. Dodge Brothers, Detroit, offer 5000 
tons of miscellaneous material, and railroad lists in- 
clude the following: Big Four Lines, blind list; Union 
Pacific, 2000 tons, and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
8000 tons. 


_ We quote dealers’ prices f.0.b. consumers’ works 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows 
Per Gross Ton 
OE DUD: so vi0i6-v ee ees sa weiee os $18.00 to $18.50 
Se Se DOD % iden oes cee 20.50 to 21.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft...... .. 20.50to 21.00 


Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under.. 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 


Cast iron car wheels ........... 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melting steel ......... -. 17.50to 18.00 
Heavy shoveling steel.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

DE. wrth wess be nletkoseednals ’ 19.50 to 20.00 
TOREORE GOTINES ....cicccccere's 21.50to 22.00 
Heavy axles and tire turning... 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires .......... 19.50 to 20.00 


Per Net Ton 

en OD. ss is. wt no-cne oes 17.50 to 18.00 
ROG CAP BMIOS 2... ccscsscccccne S00 21.50 
Iron car axles ...... sseeess 25.00to 25.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought : 
No. 2 railroad wrought . 
Cast iron borings ... 
No. 1 busheling ....... waa 
No. 1 railroad cast ....... ..+. 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 19.00to 19°50 
Railroad malleable ........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Divedeasa be 9.50 to 10.00 

nae eee 10.00 to 10.50 


The Phenix Utility Co. has awarded the Willian 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co. a contract 
for two 21,500-hp. vertical turbines, complete with 
governors and auxiliaries for installation in the Cutler 
plant of the Utah Power & Light Corporation. The 
Cramp plant is also completing a contract for three 
13,000-hp. vertical turbines, which will constitute a 


— of the extensive superpower development of 
apan. 
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San Francisco 





Holidays and Inventories Curtail Business— 
Outlook for 1925 Encouraging 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 27 (By Air Mail) —Business 
during the past week was comparatively small, because 
of the Christmas holidays and the preparations being 
made for the taking of inventories. The only award 
involving more than 100 tons of structural steel was 
one for 200 tons for the General Petroleum Co. plant 
in Oakland. Orders for about 3000 tons of plates 
were placed, however, and awards calling for about 
500 tons of reinforcing bars were closed, although 
most of them were for less than 100 tons. 

Evidences of further stiffening price tendencies are 
apparent. Coke prices have been advanced 50c. to $1, 
and pig iron is somewhat firmer. English ferro- 
manganese was advanced in price $5., making the 
present quotation, $112.50, duty paid, San Francisco. 

Both buyers and sellers of iron and steel in this 
market expect a stronger demand during the first six 
months of 1925, at firmer prices. For that reason, 
many buyers have already covered, as far as possible, 
for their first quarter requirements. There is also a 
feeling, expressed in several places, that there is likely 
to be a shortage of steel during the coming year. How- 
ever, substantial confidence is shown by both buyers 
and sellers and the outlook for 1925 is regarded as 
encouraging. 


Pig Iron.—Strengthening price tendencies for do- 
mestic iron continue. Present quotations are very firm 
and another upward price movement is not considered 
unlikely in the near future. The amount of foreign 
iron available at present is small, although a shipment 
involving several hundred tons of English foundry iron 
and coke arrived at this port during the past week. A 
very low quotation for 500 to 1000 tons of Indian iron, 
in reply to a request for bids, was made in Los Angeles 
last week the figure quoted being about $22.75, duty 
paid. There is very little Indian iron available, and 
European irons are not plentiful. It is doubtful 
whether any large tonnages could be filled with foreign 
iron. Current quotations are as follows: 

Utah basic, delivered San Fran- 


Re $27.25 to $28.25 
Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25, 

I ras toga 5 eas week Ble 27.50 to 28.50 

i | pm a en 30.00 to 32.00 

CH TOWMGEY oo oc ois ve cccccce 28.50 to 30.00 

CRG  COUIIED 5 ccc scvsnpecs 26.00 to 28.00 

SEMGIRD BOURGET oc ccccccwcvcrccte 26.0090 Bae 


Birmingham, Ala., foundry, sil. 


2.75 to 3.25, delivered, San 
PUN To ice tivinna chao ee na 31.00 


*Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 


Ferroalloys.—An advance of $5 a ton was made in 
the price of English ferromanganese. Sellers are now 


quoting $112.50 duty paid. Swedish ferrosilicon is firm 
at $88, duty paid. 


Plates.—Awards of the week totaled about 3000 
tons, and several large projects are pending. Plates 
are firm at 2.45c. to 2.50c., cif. Awards included: 
City of Tacoma Pipe Line, 100 tons to Willamette Iron 
& Steel Co.; Haveside Co., 400 tons of plates and 
shapes for steel derrick barge to Pacific Coast Engi- 
neering Co.; Union Oil Co., tanker, 350 tons, Moore 
Dry Dock Co.; Pacific Gas & Electric Co., plates for gas 
generators, 350 tons, to Moore Dry Dock Co.; U. S. 


Engineers, San Francisco, 175 tons, pipe line, to Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. 


Shapes.—Several large jobs are pending, but no 
awards of any size were made during the past week. 
Judson Mfg. Co. got 200 tons for the General Petroleum 


Co. plant in Oakland. Prices are firm at 2.45c., 
base, c.if. 


Sheets.—Buyers are fairly well covered for the first 
quarter. Prices are firm, quotations being as follows: 


Blue annealed, 3.48c., base, c.if.; black, 4.88c.. bas 
c.i.f.; galvanized, 5.48¢c., base, c.i.f. ™ ; . 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids have been called f. the 
Bureau of Water Works, Portland, Ore., Frank ‘Cole. 
berry, purchasing agent, for 3500 tons of cast iron 
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water pipe and 50 tons of cast iron specials. Bids close 


Jan. 5. 


Bars.—<Activity during the past week was somewhat 
limited. Soft steel bars are 2.55c. to 2.60c., carload, 
and $3 base, warehouse, l.c.l. Soft steel bands are $3.75 
base, warehouse, l.c.l. Reinforcing bars are firm at 
3.35¢., base, carload, and 3.80c., Lel. Awards for 
reinforcing steel during the week amounted to about 
400 tons, only two jobs, however, called for 100 tons 
or more—the First Congregational Church, Berkeley, 
150 tons, went to the Steel Service Corporation, and the 
Alco Knitting Co., factory job, San Francisco, 100 tons 
was awarded Edw. L. Soule & Co. The Pacific Coast 
Steel Ce. got 170 tons. Eagle’s Temple, Ballard, Wash. 


Coke.—Price advances of from 50c. to $1. have been 
made in domestic coke. No large amount of business 
is being transacted at present. Birmingham, Ala., by- 
product coke is quoted at $18.50 to $20.50, delivered. 
West Virginia, beehive is $28 delivered, Wise County, 
Va., beehive, is $22, and English beehive is being 
offered at $16. English, by-product is about $14, in 
San Francisco. 


Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Buying Confined Largely to Basie— 
Southern Market Strong 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 29.—The market generally was 
quiet during the past week and there is little inquiry 
current. It is expected that there will be little interest 
manifested until after the turn of the year. A steel 
works interest bought 5000 tons of basic iron from a 
Valley furnace at a price undisclosed. A sale of 500 
tons of basic was reported at $22, Lake furnace. The 
Norfolk & Western Railroad closed for 1200 tons of 
foundry with a southern Ohio furnace at $22.50, base. 
A furnace manufacturer bought 600 tons of Southern 
foundry for second quarter shipment at $20, Birming- 
ham. Small sales of Southern iron are being made by 
one company at $20.50. The market generally is 
strong and advances in both southern Ohio and Bir- 
mingham districts are expected within the next week 
or two. Belfont furnace at Ironton blew in Dec. 23 
and Norton furnace at Ashland is scheduled to go in 
this week. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


(base) 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 


Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent.$31.77 to 32.77 
Southern Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 


2.25 
Southern Ohio, basic 
Southern Ohio, malleable ...... 


Sheets.—While current orders are light, need for 
sheets is shown by the number of requests for imme- 
diate shipment of January quotas on first quarter con- 
tracts. Prices are steady at 2.70c. for blue annealed, 
3.60c. for black and 4.75c. for galvanized, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Structural Activity —New inquiries are lacking, but 
a number of awards are expected this week requiring 
approximately 4000 tons of shapes. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Demand is for small tonnages, 
no new projects of importance having come out. Prices 
are steady at 1.95c., mill, for rail steel bars, to 2.10c., 
Pittsburgh, for new steel. 


Warehouse Business.—The customary holiday lull 
is apparent, and sales have been confined to small lots. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. 


Finished Materials—Buying of finished materials 
has been light for the past 10 days, but specifications 
have been coming in in good volume, with instructions 
to ship materials as soon as possible, indicating a de- 
pleted condition of stocks. Tank builders and gas holder 
manufacturers report a large volume of inquiry, and 
this will mean much plate business later on. There is 
a fair amount of structural activity in prospect, and 
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demand for bars is expected to become heavy after 
Jan. 1. Prices of bars and shapes are quoted at 2c. to 
2.10c., Pittsburgh, depending on size and attractive- 
ness of the order, and on plates a range of 1.90c. to 2c. 
is being quoted. Wire products are inactive, though 
prices are steady at 2.60c. for plain wire and 2.85c. for 
wire nails. Specifications for first quarter are being 
received for bolts and nuts, but current demand is light. 
There is no demand of consequence for light rails, and 
prices are nominally quoted at 1:80c. to 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cincinnati joDbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 

3.30c. ; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4.35c.; bands, 
3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c. ; plates, $.40c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.05c. ; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.55c. ; open-hearth spring ste’. 4.75c. to 5.75c. ; 
No. 10° blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 black 
sheets, 4.60c.; No. 28 lvan sheets, &.75c.; No. 
9 annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; common ‘wire 
nails, $3.15 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.85 
per keg. 

* Coke.—There is little activtiy in furnace and foun- 
dry grades of coke, most melters being fairly well 
taken care of. Domestic grades are active as a result 
of cold weather. Prices in all districts are steady. 
Connellsville furnace ranges from $3.75 to $4.50; foun- 
dry from $4.50 to $5.50. New River foundry is quoted 
at $8.50, Wise County furnace $4 to $5, and foundry 
$4.50 to $6. By-product foundry, $6.50, Connellsville 
basis. 


Old Material.—Consumers of old materials are bid- 
ding for supplies, but dealers are holding for higher 
prices and as a result actual sales are light. Dealers 
with short orders are having extreme difficulty in 
securing materials to fill contracts, and prices of some 
grades are higher. It is almost impossible to secure 
malleable grades at any price. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. 
cinnati: 


ears, Cin- 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel 
Scrap rails for melting 
Short rails 

Relaying rails 

Rails for rolling 

Old car wheels 

No. 1 locomotive tires 
Railroad malleable .... 
Agricultural malleable 
Loose clippings 
Champion bundled sheets 


Cast iron borings 
Machine shop turnings 
No. 1 m inery cast 
No. 1 railroad cast 
Iron axles 

No. 1 railroad wrought 
Pipes and flues 

No. 1 busheling 
Mixed busheling 
Burnt cast 

Stove plate 

Brake shoes 


Detroit Serap Prices Higher 


Derroir, Dec. 29.—Some further rdvances on old 
material have been registered during the past week, 
notably on heavy melting and shoveling. steel, sheet 
clippings, flashings and hydraulic compressed. Dealers 
generally are holding their yard stocks in anticipation 
of activity after Jan. 1. 

packs 2m deoducend yonde, “eneaiaie cepung ste plate 


No. 1 machinery cast and automobile 
are quoted on a ry: ton basis: 


Hydraulic compressed .......... 
Stove 

No. 1 ng 

Sheet clippings 

Flashings 
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Cleveland 


Mills Well Supplied with Orders and Pros- 
pects Are Favorable 





CLEVELAND, Dec. 29.—The new year will start with 
most mills comfortably filled with first quarter business 
and the outlook for the year most promising. Some of 
the mills are still booking a good volume of new busi- 
ness, although there has been a slowing down of speci- 
fications during the holiday season. The implement 
manufacturers are buying freely and good orders for 
steel bars also came during the week from manufac- 
turers of reinforcing bars. Some consumers who had 
already made purchases have come into the market 
again for additional steel to cover their first quarter’s 
requirements. None of the buying is regarded as of 
a speculative character. Most consumers have good 
specifications on mill books for January delivery. De- 
troit has taken bids for a riveted steel pipe line re- 
quiring 8000 tons of plates. The St. Louis pipe line 
previously reported as requiring 8000 tons of plates 
will take 14,000 tons, according to late reports. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has placed 3700 tons of struc- 
tural steel for bridge work and the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, has placed 1000 tons for a 
new building. 

Pig iron prices are somewhat firmer. Plates have 
stiffened, but other finished steel prices are unchanged. 

Pig Iron.—Prices still show an upward tendency 
because of the higher production costs due to higher 
coke prices. However, the changes in the past week 
have been the marking up of quotations by some of the 
furnaces, though they were on the lower price levels and 
no producers are asking above $23 for foundry and 
malleable iron, which price was being quoted by some 
makers a week ago. The Cleveland price is unchanged 
at $23 at furnace and that price is now being generally 
quoted by other Lake furnaces. In the Valley district 
the market is up about 50c., with a price range of 
$22.50 to $23. With a holiday lull, sales have been 


rather light. One producer booked 10,000 tons, but 
this included 8000 tons on term contracts.' A fair 
volume of inquiry is coming out, mostly for the sec- 
ond quarter. While there is some talk of $25 iron, 
conservative producers seem inclined to avoid making 
further advances, fearing that any higher prices will 
check the second quarter buying movement. Inquiries 
include one for 1400 tons of malleable iron from a 
northern Ohio foundry. Basic iron is inactive, but on 
this grade $22 is now regarded as the minimum price. 
Ohio silvery iron has stiffened to the regular schedule 
of $30.50 for 8 per cent. 


Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic. Valley furnace .......... $22.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 23.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 26.01to 26.51 
i Se Regerthe peda ae ae 23.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... 33.52 
Stand. low phos., Valley furnace 28.50 to 29.00 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Bolt and nut makers are 
getting a good volume of contracts at the recently 
adopted delivered prices. Specifications on fourth quar- 
ter contracts are heavy as consumers want the benefit 
of the lower prices that prevailed when these contracts 
were placed. Rivet manufacturers are closing up many 
first quarter contracts at the 2.60c. price for large 
rivets which appears firm. 

Sheets—New demand is light. Prices are being 
maintained for future delivery, but black sheets are 
still available at 3.50c. for early shipment. Light plates 
in blue annealed gages are quoted at 2.60c. or $2 a ton 
below the regular blue annealed base. 


_ Reinforcing Bars.—Reinforcing bars are quiet, with 
prices on rail steel bars firmer. While these are com- 


monly quoted at 1.90c. a round lot might bring out a 
1.85¢. price. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—The supply of semi-finished 
steel is scarce and prices are very firm, but there is not 
much demand, as most consumers are under contract 
for the first quarter. A local mill recently advanced 
its price to $40, Cleveland, for sheet bars, billets and 
slabs, and sold 2000 tons of sheet bars at that price 
during the week for the first quarter. Youngstown 
mills are asking the same price, although recent sales 
of considerable tonnage are reported at $39, Youngs- 
town. Slabs are being offered for Cleveland delivery 
at $37, Pittsburgh, which makes the delivered price 
practically the same as the price quoted by a local mill. 


Steel Bars, Plates and Structural Material.—The 
plate market has stiffened to a minimum of 2c., which 
is well established as a price and one large independent 
mill is asking 2.10c. Steel bars and structural material 
are firm at 2c. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.; No. 28 black sheets, 4.35c. ; 
No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.45c. to 3.60c.; cold-rolled rounds, 
4e.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.50c.; hoops 
and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage and heavier, 
3.85¢c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.35c.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
wire, $3.60 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, $3.25 
base per 100 Ib. 


Coke.—With the stiffening of foundry coke prices 
following the recent wage advance the usual range of 
prices on standard Connellsville foundry coke is $5.25 
to $5.50 for prompt shipment and contract, but some 
producers are now declining to quote. 


Old Material.—Heavy melting steel scrap and sev- 
eral other grades have again advanced from 25c. to T5c. 
a ton and the market is very firm but dull. Dealers 
are asking more for scrap than mills seem willing to 
pay and consumers have shown little interest in the 
market the past week for as a rule they have not cared 
to make additional purchases before January and most 
mills appear to be well covered up to about February. 

We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel ........... $19.50 to $19.75 
eS eae 19.50 to 19.75 
WOT WEE BAG oi bc oss cacwmed 21.50to 22.00 
Low phosphorus melting ....... 21.50 to 22.00 
Cast iF0th DEPTHS asics ce cescoun 16.00 to 16.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 16.00 to 16.25 
Mixed borings and short turnings 16.00to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 16.50 to 17.00 
RRO, | WE. 66.0 0 ose veces 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ...........-+ 19.75 to 20.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 14.00 to 14.25 
Steel axle Curlew ... co.cc cons 16.50 to 17.00 
a eer eae ee 20.00 to 20.50 
Path, 5 WN a Sia oc 5 vies Oe 15.75 to 16.25 
Drop forge flashings .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad grate bars ........... 16.00 to 16.25 
eee Se eae rk cack ewes meer 16.00 to 16.25 
Pees GON Be hw ieetwa ls 6% 14.25to 14.50 


Philadelphia 





Pig Iron Advance Expected—Heavy Specify- 
ing of Finished Products 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29.—New business is about at a 
standstill during the holidays and inventory taking, but 
considerable activity is felt by the steel mills as con- 
sumers, protected at lower prices until the end of De- 
cember, specify rather heavily in certain cases. Bar 
mills are generally booked ahead for the next month to 
six weeks and most sheet mills are working on com- 
fortable backlogs of blue annealed. Tin plate bookings 
have been heavy for the first half. Plate makers as a 
result of the recent activity of the railroads in car and 
locomotive purchasing and the development of a mild 
demand from oil companies are facing the coming quar- 
ter with firmer prices than for many months. A large 
part of the tonnage of most products now on the books 
is at prices in some instances considerably lower than 
the current market, but as Dec. 31 marks the ending, 
as a rule, of price protection at the lower quotations, 
sellers look forward to a firm market in J anuary. 

Interest in pig iron is at a low ebb as the year draws 
to a close, but prices are firm with the expectation of a 
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further advance in quotations soon after Jan. 1, to offset 
the increased cost of coke. 


Pig Iron.—Transactions are almost exclusively in 
small lots of a few carloads or specifications against 
fourth quarter contracts. While $23.50 per ton is still 
quotable on foundry iron in the absence of actual busi- 
ness to establish a higher price, $24 is being adhered to 
as a base by several furnace interests. Basic is also 
unchanged as a result of the lack of business, but sell- 
ers are firm in their prices and in several cases are 
unwilling to quote less than $24 at the furnace. There 
are rumors that a tonnage of basic is being imported 
by one seller, but no information as to the c.i.f. price is 
available. : 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
eta and include freight rates varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 


Bast. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
il $24.26 to $25.13 
25.88 


- No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 25.01 to 
- Pa. No. 1X 26.01 to 


23.50 to 
Gray forge 23.50 to 
DEE. bic iccncdecevnedaces ae 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
eh ie sca ds Ch cher waa ees 25.50 to 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.0.b. 
OS SEA rere re 
Billets.— With producers taking more of their output 
for use in their own finishing mills, tonnages avail- 
able for the open market are expected to diminish rap- 
idly with an accompanying firmness of quotations. Re- 
rolling billets are now fairly firm at $37 per ton, Pitts- 
burgh, for first quarter with $37.50 quoted in some 
cases. Forging billets range from $42 to $42.50 per 


ton, Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Purchasing covers almost the entire field of 
consuming industries, as users hasten to cover on what- 
ever quotations have been made to them at less than the 
current market. Prices are firm at 2.10c. per lb., Pitts- 
burgh, and with mills booked for the next 30 to 60 days 
with a comfortable backlog of orders there is evidently 
no prospect of an early inclination to shade. Iron bars 
are showing greater strength and are now being quoted 
at 2.25c. per lb., f.o.b. mill, or 2.38¢. per lb., Philadel- 
phia, equivalent to about 2.06c. per Ib., Pittsburgh. 


Shapes.—In the absence of any volume of substan- 
tial structural projects in this district, fabricators, pro- 
tected at lower than current quotations, are in most 
cases specifying for stock. Prices are firm at 2c. per 
lb., Pittsburgh, with 2.10c. per lb. quoted by some sell- 
ers. About 2700 tons of shapes is included in a recent 
inquiry of the Norfolk & Western Railway for mate- 
rials for 1600 cars. 


Warehouse Business—Although purchasing from 
stock has not as yet developed to even moderate propor- 
tions, jobbers have been active in the past week to 10 
days in specifying against contracts and filling out 
stocks at as low prices as possible. An advance was 
made in the past week on cold rolled shafting of $2 per 
ton to 4.15c. per lb. for rounds and 4.65c. per Ib. for 
squares, flats and hexagons. 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.20c. ; _iron 
bars (except bands), 3.20c.; round edge iron, 3.50c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.50c. ; 
round edge steel planished, 4.30c.; tank steel plates, 
% in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, tv in., 
3.25c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.75¢.: black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.85c. ; lvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6c.; square twist and de- 
formed steel bars, 2.85c.; structural shapes, 3.10¢. ; 
diamond pattern plates, %4-in., 5.30c.; %-in., 5.50c. ; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled a, 4.15¢c. ; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.65c. ; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 
3.95¢c.; narrower than 1 in., all es, 4.45c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to ¥% in., inclusive, 3.95c.; rails, 
3.20c.-: tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 7c. 


Plates.—Railroad demand for cars and locomotives 
shows no signs of cessation and the recent improve- 
ment in the volume of inquiries from oil companies for 
tank work seems to promise continued increase. The 
recent inquiry of the Norfolk & Western Railway in 
addition to the shapes included about 6900 tons of 
plates and several hundred tons of bars. Plate con- 
sumers, protected at the recent prevailing low prices 
until Dec. 31, are reported to have been particularly 
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active in specifying for prompt shipment. Makers are 
today firm at 2c. per Ib., Pittsburgh, with 2.10c. quoted 
in some instances, 


Ferromanganese.—Consumers are evidently wel! 
covered for first quarter, demand being confined to 
small lots. Quotations continue unchanged at $110 per 
ton, seaboard or domestic furnace. 


Old Material.—Little new business has developed, 
but prices are strong on all grades and heavy melting 
steel is firm at $21 per ton, delivered. A large eastern 
Pennsylvania consumer, not in the market for some 
time, is expected to contract soon after the first of the 
year. Forge fire is firm at $17.50 to $18, the latter price 
having been paid by one eastern Pennsylvania con- 
sumer. Borings and turnings cover a still wider range 
of quotations at $13.50 to $15.50 per ton, the former 
price being for delivery to Bethlehem, and the latter 
delivered to Birdsboro. Railroad grate bars have ad- 
vanced $1 a ton, a fair quotation for the market being 
$17 to $18 per ton. Thus far there is no evident decline 
in the upward movement of the entire market. 

We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $21.00 
Scrap rails . 21.00 
Steel rails for rolling 21.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

under 24.00 to 25.00 
Couplers and knuckles .......... 22.50to 23,50 
Rolled steel wheels ............ 22.60to 23.50 
Cast-iron car wheels 19.50 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 21.00 to 
No. 1 yard wrought 18.00 to 
No. 1 f 17.50 to 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 17.00 to 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use) 13.50 to 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works use) 17.00 to 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ing mill use) 17.00 to 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

lent) 18.00 to 
Cast borings (for steel works and 

rolling mills) 15.50 to 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 21.00 to 


No. 1 cast 20 50 to 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 


plants) 18.50 to 
Railroad grate bars 17.00 to 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 16.50 to 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 18.00 to 
Shafting 25.00 to 
Steel axles 25.00 to 


Imports.—In the week ended Dec. 27 a total of 5020 
tons of pig iron was received from the United Kingdom 
and 7531 tons of iron ore from Spain. 


Puddlers’ Wages Reduced 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 29.—Tonnage rates paid puddlers 
and bar iron finishers in mills which are members of 
the Western Bar Iron Association subscribing to the 
sliding seale wage agreement, declined 2 per cent, for 
the January-February period, as a result of the bi- 
monthly examination of sales sheets today. The aver- 
age selling price of bar iron shipped from midwestern 
mills during 60 days ending Dec. 20 was 2.05c. per ib., 
as disclosed by the examination, a decline from 2.10c., 
the average two months before. The new puddling rate 
is $11.63 per ton, a decline from $11.88, the rate paid 
in November and December. Conditions in the iron 
market indicate that the price decline, which was steady 
for nine months, has been checked. 


Tokio City Office, Tokio, Japan, plans to construct 
a large steam-driven electric power generating station 
to replace the two stations at Shibuya and Shinagawa 
of the Tokio Municipality, both of which were destroyed 
by the earthquake in 1923. Equipment in the new 
station will consist of two 5000-kv. ampere turbo- 
generators, together with the necessary boilers, con- 
densers and auxiliary power plant equipment. The 
cost is estimated at 1,500,000 yens ($570,000). Con- 
struction will proceed under the direction of Mr. Tojo, 
Kinugawa Hydroelectric Co., Tokio, as soon as a suit- 
able location is secured. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Large Tonnage Awarded but New Projects Light 
_Pittsburgh Bridges Take 18,000 Tons 


While new projects registered a decline the past 
week, dropping from 59,000 tons reported in the pre- 
vious week to 9800 tons, awards last week totaled 51,000 
tons. The outstanding award covered bridges in Pitts- 
burgh taking 18,000 tons. Among other sizable awards 
are the Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 
and a loft building at Thirty-fifth Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York, each about 8000 tons. The awards 
include the following: 


Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 8000 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Loft building, Thirty-fifth Street and Madison 
New York, 8000 tons, to Levering & Garrigues Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, bridges, 1000 tons to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., 900 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co. and 200 tons 
to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

St. Joseph Hospital, 
Marshall Co. 


Avenue, 


teading, Pa., 250 tons, to McClintic- 

Atlantic Coast Line, bridge, 300 tons, to unnamed fabri- 
cator 

Glen Olden, Pa., 
Bridge Works. 

City of Pittsburgh, Sixth, Seventh and 
bridges, 18,000 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Grand Haven Gas Co., Grand Haven, Mich., gas holder, 
300 tons, to Stacey Mfg. Co. 

Petoskey & Bay Shore Co., 
holder, 150 tons, to Stacey Mfg. Co. 

New York Central Lines, bridge work, 100 tons, to Mount 
Vernon Bridge Co. 

Knights of Columbus building, Columbus, Ohio, 550 tons, 
Middle States Construction Co. low bidder. 

Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, 650 tons, 
national Steel & Iron Co. 

General Petroleum Co., Oakland, Cal., plant, 200 tons, to 
Judson Mfg. Co. 

City of Tacoma, Wash., 
Iron & Steel Co 


power house, 1300 tons, to Fort Pitt 


Ninth Street 


Gas Petoskey, Mich., gas 


to Inter- 


pipe line, 100 tons, to Willamette 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Car Purchases Increase and Inquiries Double— 
Two Roads Increase Locomotive Orders 


Orders for 3050 cars were placed in the week. 
Inquiries covered 1655. The principal car purchasers 
were the Missouri Pacific which closed on 1000 and the 
Louisville & Nashville, also the buyer of 1000. The 
latter railroad placed 16 additional locomotives and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey doubled a recent 
order for 10 locomotives. 


The Great Northern Railway is asking for prices on 4 
gas-electric baggage cars; 4 direct gasoline driven baggage 
cars; 4 complete sets of trucks with gasoline power plants 
for application to existing baggage cars. 

The Phillips Petroleum Co, is inquiring for 75 tank cars. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville is in the market 
for 500 box cars. 

The Louisville & Nashville, which recently closed on 1000 
box cars with the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 24 locomotives 
with the American Locomotive Co., has awarded an addi- 
tional 1000 cars and 16 more locomotives to the same 
companies. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is in the market for 
500 50-ton gondola cars. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey, which recently 
ordered 10 Mikado type locomotives from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, has awarded 10 more to the same company. 

The Akron, Canton & Youngstown is in the market for 2 
0-8-0 switching locomotives. 

The Oregon American Lumber Co. has purchased a 
Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Insular Lumber Co., Philippine Islands, has pur- 
chased one Mallet type locomotive from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 

The New York Central has awarded conversion of 200 box 
cars into stock cars and conversion of 200 box cars into flat 
cars to the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co. 

The Seaboard Air Line is asking for figures on rebuilding 
1000 box cars and plans to buy 80 new caboose cars, 
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Haveside Co., San Francisco, steel derrick and bargé, 400 
tons, to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 

City of El Centro, Cal., 250,000-gal. water tank, 100 tons, 

hicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
z ‘Union Olt Co., tanker, 350 tons, to Moore’ Dry Dock Co. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, gas generators, 
350 tons; to Moore Dry Dock Co. 

U. 8S. Engineers’ Office, San Francisco, pipe line, 175 tons, 
to Pacific Coast Engineering Co. 

Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, church and 
office building, 1000 tons, to MecMyler Interstate Co. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridge over Beaver River, 3700 
tons, to Mount Vernon Bridge Co. 

Thistle-Down Jockey Club, Cleveland, grandstand, 310 
tons, to National Iron &: Wire Co. 

Union Electric Light & Power Co., Cahokia power. plant, 
East St. Louis, Il., 2400 tons to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Store and office building, corner of Seventh and Main 
Streets, Los Angeles, 1600 tons, to Baker Iron Works. 

Acme Steel Goods Co., Riverdale, Ill., band mill, 700 tons, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Charter Gas Engine Co., Sterling, Ill., machine shop, 162 
tons, to Milwaukee Structural Steel Co. 

Northern Pacific Railway, two 100-ft. turntables, Helena, 
Mont., and Auburn, Wash., 149 tons, to American Bridge Co. 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Public School No. 116, Manhattan, 1100 tons, bids to be 
opened Dec. 29. 

Public School No. 195, Brooklyn, 1000 tons, bids opened 
Jan. 6, : 

First National Bank, Utica, N. Y., 1700 tons, bids in. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridge at Greensburg, Pa., 
tons. 

Stone Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., 600 tons. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridge, 400 tons. 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, two bridges, 400 tons. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, bridge, 200 tons. 

Eagles’ Temple, Seattle, Wash., 100 tons. 

Scranton Dry Goods Co., Scranton, Pa., store building, 800 
tons, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, bridge work, 1500 tons. 


Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, Chicago, 3500 tons, figures 
to be taken in January. 


200 


The Missouri Pacific has placed 1000 cars distributed as 
follows: 375 gondola cars each to the Pennsylvania Tank 
Car Co. and the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation, and 250 
hopper cars to the Standard Steel Car Co. 

The Northern Pacific has ordered 500 box cars from the 
Pacific Car Co., 500 box cars from the Pullman Car & Mfg. 


Corporation and is inquiring for 500 box car underframes 
and 10 caboose car underframes. 


The Monon is inquiring for 500 box cars. 


The Florida East Coast has placed 500 caboose cars with 
the Magor Car Co. 


The Lehigh & New England has awarded the conversion 
of 200 gondola cars into box cars to the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Golden Gate Bridge Plans Approved 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 29.—Secretary of War Weeks 
has officially approved for the War Department the 
proposed bridge across the Golden Gate to connect San 
Francisco and San Mateo County. Work on the con- 
struction of the bridge will start as soon as the initial 
financial arrangements have been made. The engineer- 


ing plan calls for a bridge having a m 
ft., 210 ft. above the water, between two 1010-ft. piers. 
The approaches to the piers on either shore will total 
2640 ft., making the total length of the proposed bridge 
6640 ft., or 1 1/6 miles. Specifications call for a width 
of 80 ft., and provide for two lines of trolley cars, two 
roadways in each direction and two 7 ft. sidewalks. 
The amount of steel estimated as necessary in the 
construction totals approximately 75,000 tons, exclu- 


sive - _ tons has cable. More than 120,000 tons of 
cement is also included in the estimate. 
to bridge the Golden G ee 


ate started at a mass meeting at 

Santa Rosa, Cal., Jan. 18, 1923. J. B. Strauss, schon 

engineer of Chicago, drew the plans submitted to the 

pre eee, and he will have charge of the con- 
uction, 


ain span 4000 
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NON-FERROUS METALS __ 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zinc 
? ————. (Spot) —————  ——\ 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
6 14.50 57.50 10.10 9.80 8.05 
14.50 57.75 10.10 9.80 8.05 
14.62% 58.12% 10.15 9.80 8.05 
14.62% We 10.15 9.80 8.05 
14.62% 59.00 10.15 9.80 8.15 


3 
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*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 


New York 


New York, Dec. 29. 

The year draws to an end with most of the metals 
at the highest point for the year and in some cases 
higher than in 1923..The steady advance in copper 
continues. Prices, of tin. are higher in a moderately 
active market. Lead continues its upward course with 
the scarcity. intensified. Again zinc has recorded a 
new high price. Even antimony has excelled all recent 
records, 


Copper.—The steady and orderly advance in electro- 
lytic copper has continued until the long-looked-for 15c. 
level has virtually arrived. It has come earlier than 
some believed possible only a month ago. Most pro- 
ducers today are quoting 1l5c., delivered, but it is not 
understood that this price has been actually recorded 
in sales. There is still some metal available at 
14.87%c., delivered. Inquiries and sales are only mod- 
erate as the week starts, but consumers are reported 
as interested in further large purchases. Buying for 
export is also satisfactory. Lake copper is quoted at 
15c., delivered. 


Tin.—The market is quiet but very strong. Sales 
for the week ended with Saturday, Dec. 27, totaled 500 
to 600 tons, mostly to one consumer. Today about 200 
to 300 tons changed hands, with consumers being the 
principal buyers and with futures the principal pesition 
involved. The range of prices was 58.75c. to 58.87 %4c. 
Spot was quoted and sold today at 59c., New York, 
with few sellers making any offerings. The London 
market today was about £6 per ton higher than a week 
ago, with spot standard quoted £271 10s., future stand- 
ard at £274 15s. and spot Straits at £274 10s. Sales 
of spot standard today were 200 tons and future 
standard 990 tons. The Singapore market today was 
quoted at £276 15s., wtih 625 tons sold. Arrivals thus 
far this month have been 3880 tons, with 8450 tons re- 
ported afloat. 


Lead.—Prices continue to rise in a market where 
a supply is very difficult to obtain. In the last week 
the leading interest has advanced its price twice to 
9.50c. on Dec. 23 and to 9.60c., New York, on Dec. 26. 
Sales in the outside market, the few that have been 
made, have been done at an average of about 10.15c., 
New York, or 9.80c., St. Louis, though reliable quota- 
tions are difficult to arrive at. These values are the 
highest that have been recorded this year, and it is 
necessary to go back to May, 1917, to find higher ones. 


Zine.—London prices, the first since Dec. 24, being 
higher today, new strength was instilled into the mar- 
ket and a new top for the year was recorded. Prime 
Western zinc is quoted for early delivery at 7.80c. to 
7.85c., St. Louis, or 8.15¢. to 8.20c., New York. Sales 
and inquiries continue in sufficient volume to sustain 
the strength of the market. 


Nickel.— Wholesale lots of shot and ingot nickel are 
quoted unchanged at 29c. to 30c. per Ib., with electro- 
lytic nickel at 33c. 


Antimony.—Due to increased demand and to the 
fact that the metal is in strong hands, Chinese anti- 
mony is quoted and has been sold today at 17.50c., New 
York, duty paid, the highest price in many months. 
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Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
is quoted at 27c. to 28c., delivered. 

Old Metals.—The market is very firm, notwithstand- 
ing a little slacking off in activity over the holidays. 


_Dealers’ selling prices are as follows in cents per Ib.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible 
Copper, heavy and wire 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Heavy machine composition 
Brass, heavy 

Brass, light 

No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 
Lead, heavy 

Lead, tea 

Zine 

Cast aluminum 

Sheet aluminum 


Chicago 


CuHIcaGo, Dec. 29.—Copper, tin, antimony and zinc 
have advanced on a buying movement which has largely 
ignored the holidays. Aggregate business in copper 
has been heavy. Tin buying has been liberal, although 
largely confined to dealers. Among the old metals, 
grades of copper, brass, lead and tin have advanced. 
We quote, in carload lots: Lake copper, 15.25c.; tin, 
59.50¢.; lead, 10.25c.; spelter, 7.90c.; in less than carload 
lots, antimony, 18c. On‘old metals we quote copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 12c.; copper bot- 
toms, 10.25c.; red brass, 9.50c.; yellow brass, 8.25c.; 
lead pipe, 8.25c.; zinc, 4.87%4c.; pewter, No. 1, 28c.; tin 
foil, 40c.; block tin, 45c.; all buying prices for less than 
carload lots. 


Lake Superior Ore Shipments by Grades and 
Ranges 


Shipments of Lake Superior ore by grades and 
ranges in 1924 are shown in a report just issued by 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. The figures 
cover water shipments only, and bill of lading weights 
are used, which are 1 per cent less than the actual 
weights. Consequently the grand total of shipments 
in this report appear as 42,197,337 tons, as compared 
with actual shipments of 42,623,572 tons. 

Shipments by grades were: Bessemer, 12,113,693 
tons; non-Bessemer, 27,801,241 tons; manganiferous,-. 
1,355,458 tons; silicious, 926,957 tons. 

Shipments from the various ranges and from 
grades were as follows: 

Mesabi Range — Non-Béssemer, 20,086,060 tons; 
Bessemer, 8,462,706 tons; manganiferous, 24,988 tons; 
silicious, 14,154 tons; total, 28,537,908 tons. 

Menominee Range—Non-Bessemer, 3,245,676 tons; 
Bessemer, 231,378 tons; manganiferous, 198,963 tons; 
silicious, 111,310 tons; total, 3,787,327 tons. 

Cuyuna Range—Manganiferous, 659,108 tons; non- 
Bessemer, 623,021 tons; total, 1,282,129 tons. 

Gogebic Range—Bessemer, 2,413,180 tons. non- 
Bessemer, 1,814,448 tons; manganiferous, 472,399 tons; 
silicious, 59,469 tons; total, 4,759,496 tons. 

Vermilion Range—Bessemer, 865,417 tons; non- 
Bessemer, 58,798 tons. total, 924,215 tons. 

Marquette Range—Non-Bessemer, 2,023,238 tons; 
silicious, 742,024 tons; Bessemer, 141,012 tons; total, 
2,906,274 tons. 


The State Railroad Commission, Texas, has set 
Feb. 10 for hearings in connection with a proposed 
amendment to the plan for adjustment of rates on 
reinforcing steel and bar iron, as proposed by the 
Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth. It provides for a 
maximum rate of 22c. per 100 Ib. on carload ship- 
ments from Fort Worth to destinations in the Texas 
common-point territory; a maximum rate of 30c. to 
El Paso, and 18c. to Houston. These proposed rates 
are to be subject to transit privileges now applicable 
to this class of traffic, for the purpose of being fabri- 
cated in transit. Rates to differential territory 
points, except El Paso, are to be made by the use 
of the present differential basis. 
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Tank Plates 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, base, pe! sé 2c. to an. 
F.o.b. Chicago, base, per ID......6--+-eeeerrerrerrreet 2.20c. 


Structural Shapes 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, base, per ID......-eeeeeereees SE 

F.o.b. Chicago, base, per 1D... ..+.eeeeeceeerercrerrere x 
Iron and Steel Bars 

Soft steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib......-++++ 2.10c. 

Soft steel bars f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.......-+++++: 2.10c. 


Reinforcing steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib... .8.10¢. 
Rails steel bars f.o.b. Chicago district mills, base, per Ib. . 2c. 
Common iron bars delivered New York, base, per Ib... . 2.34. 
Common iron bars f.o0.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.........+-- 2c. 
Refined iron bars f.0.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. .2.90c. to 3.00c 
Common iron bars delivered Philadelphia, base, per Ib. .2.32c 


Hot-Rolled Flats 


(Pittsburgh) 
Hoops, base, per ID... ...cccee ee ceereeeerrenceces ..2.50¢ 
Bands, base, per ID.........cceecevveeseevees 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
Hoops and bands, narrower than 1-in., base per Ib......2.75c 
Strips, 10 in. and wider, base, per Ib........++.++.: os cae 
Strips, less than 10 in. wide to 3 im.........eeeeeeees 2.40c 
Strips, 3 in. wide and less, base, per lb.... 2.50¢ 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. .2.80c 
Screw stock and shafting f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib. .2.80c 


Screw stock, Worcester mills, base, per Ib............3.00e. 
Screw stock, base, per Ib., Cleveland...............06.. 2.85c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, base, per Ilb..............3.20¢, 
Strips, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib.......... 4.00c. to 4.15c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Cleveland mills, base, per lb.............. 4.15c. 
Strips, f.0.b. Chicago mills, base, per Ib................ 4.45ce. 


Strips, f.o.b. Worcester mills, base, per Ib......... .- -4.80¢ 


Wire Products 


(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 
Nails, base, per keg 


ROUSSE ODO RERBAD CA EUREEADEK OS ROR Ee $2.85 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib.......... 2.60 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 Ib................5 2.75 
Galvanized wire No. 9, base, per 100 Ib................ 3.20 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib..............000008 3.55 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg................cccees 3.55 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 Ib..............000- 3.30 
se er reer 3.30 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg.............. 2.25 
*Bale ties, carloads to jobbers....75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ties, carloads to retailers. ...75, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Woven wire fence, base, per net ton to retailers........ 67.00 


Chicago district mill prices are $2 per ton above the fore- 
going and Chicago delivered prices are $3 per ton above the 
prices f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Birmingham mill 
prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester Mass., mills $3 a ton 
higher on products of that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills $2 
a ton higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 





*F.o.b. Cleveland. 
Sheets 


Blue Annealed 

(base) per Ib. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill.............. 2.70¢. 
No. 9 and 10 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mills. .2.80c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 





Rivets 


Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills, base, per 100 lb. — 
Large, f.o.b. Chicago, base, ner a0 >. ge viksdos ete eee 
Small, f.o.b. P’gh and Clevelan Ais so and 6 per cont off list 
Small (freight allowed within zone limits).........70 off list 


Rails and Track Equipment 
(F.0.b. mill) 


43.00 
Rails, standard, per gross tOM...+-+se+++e++s oactab ena 
Rails, light, billet, base, per IbD.....--+++++++- Ry » — 
Rails, light rail steel, base, per lb...... vse eeene 01. 


Spikes, % in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib..... . $2.90 to $3.20 





Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.00 to oa 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib.....0e- me 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib........- . 3.80 to Hers 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib... -.seeeeeeeceneerevers 2.35 to on 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib.......+++++> cenwues ; 
Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 
Steel . 
Inches Black Galv. | Inches 
aap annie eae 45 26% to %& 
to %..... 51 25 eee 
eeeeaceon 56 42} icnaneonee 
kone eee 60 48 1 to 1% 
L 20 Bicccccve 62 50 
Lap Weld ‘ 
S ccdecns eons 55 43% Dace +h nn — 
SM WD .Boccee 59 OTM | BM ceoccoses 26 11 
7 and 8...... 56 43% SU Bi cvscuc 28 13 
§ and 10.... 54 41% FOO Biccscn ka 26 11 
11 and 12... 53 40% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
sehen weae 41 34% 1 3 to &.....0- Gh 50% 
. 00 Basiua 7 a2 to 1... $38 +s 
ieee 4742 ees 12 
L tO BMiciese 60 49 0 346..-23 14 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
© stiunancnut 53 42 ra — 9 
2 oe See 57 46% 2 TD Gi cevss 29 15 
65h 60 Cece scs 56 45% 4 DW Bitewe 28 14 
co. > ae Beek. te OP Ba ceeens » ae 7 
9 and 10..... 45 32% OOP BBs ccvce = 2 
13 ened: 32... 31% 


To the large jobbing trade the above discounts are in- 
creased (on black by one point, with supplementary dis- 
count of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% points, with 
supplementary discount of 5 per cent. 


Notp—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. Chi- 
cago district mills have a base 2 points less. Chicago de- 


livered base 2% points less. 
Boiler Tubes 
(F.o.b, Pittsburgh) 
Lap Welded Steel 


Charcoal Iron 
2 te 33 Wi ccrccsaue oan 1 Wav eck ensantae 
2% to 2% in...... oo ST es Sle eee ove em 
> Ov ¢ insane coca OO £3) eee 
S% te OM Mii vencn 42% 2 tO 8 IM. ccecncccaee 
4 WO UB Miidssnanees 46 3% to 4% in.........— 9 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 fives extra are given on 
lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


No. 28 (base) per lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill...... 3.60c. se rene — er ae 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill.......... 3.70c. 1 in 55-58 <i 8% i 36-39 
iteeaeaewtian es - Ee - 
Galvanized 1% and 1% hcedéewe 47-50 3% and 3% She's wants 37-40 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b, Pittsburgh dist. mill....... 4.75¢. io nd 33 ha he ganze re ee $i-<e 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill.......... 4.85c. 2 poe 3¢ eens ats cs.se *% in and 6 in...... Peev 
© GE OMe ccesecesve ver700 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 
No. 28 (base) per lb. f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist mill........ 3.60c. reprelberimeneg 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mills........ 3.70c. 3 and 3% in........ 38-41 @in....... - 
31g in. and $% in socas 6rtheewean 43-46 
Automobile Body Sheets ; pate : 
is tiie dae iain aad i Less carloads, 4 points less. Add 
ase) per Ib., f : = aa Cece eee ce eee eennees 4.75¢. - four Pe ce than cnmeee No extra Soy séiaiee 
OP ernes up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in, and 
No. 28 (base) 8-lb. coating, per Ib., f.0.b. mill........ 4.90c. lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and oe Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
Tin Plate price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 
santers cokes, per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh district Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
D aecceuessassekégetnsoercassesases Rh heey $5.50 Carbon under 0.30 base.......... 
Standard cokes, per base box f.0.b. Chicago district mills 5.60 Carbon 0.30 to 0.40, base............ 33 to 8 aor oumt oft list 
Standard cokes, per base box f.0.b. Elwood, Ind........ 5.60 Plus usual differentials and extra for cutting” Warohowns 
See inn discounts range higher. > ee 
e 
(F.0.b, Morgantown or Pittsburgh) Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) Cents per Ft C 
_ i % . ents per 
8-lb. coating, 100 ee a 20-lb. coating I. C....$15.50 oie oD + O.00- 1S 3% -in O.D. 10 gage... . 
Sb seating 1G. 177922-20 | 25-Ib. coating TF. C.::.°17.00  3-am: Oa, 4h SRSe:--- 18 tee ne eres: ae 
15-Ib. coating I. C.... 1435 | 40-1 cate ¢ SO sess 24-In. OD. 1Fgage.. 17 bM-in. OD: § case... 56 
-C.... 2035 2i-in' OD: 11 gase.. 18 5i-in. OD. § a 
- -in. O. gage.. 57 
110 














Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron.................. $5.65 
Old non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron............ 4.90 
Mesabi Mee). Oe Ge MUR cc ccccccccccccseeesse 5.40 


Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5114 per SI 0. acumen 4.75 
F Ore, per Unit, 0.if. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian..... 9.00c. to 9.50c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, aver: 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucasus, nominal........ 42c. 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 

ganese from the Caucasus............+.- 40c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal! 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 

DOF GONE COMCEMEFALES. 2... cccccccccccsess $8.75 to $9.00 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 —_ cent Cr,0;3, crude, 

per ton, c.i.f., Atlantic seaboard.......... 18.50 to 24.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per ID. Of Mow, New York......c.cccccse: 80c 


Coke and Coal 
(Per Net Ton) 


Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt. $4.15 to $4.50 
Foundry coke, f.o.b, Connellsville prompt 5.00 to 6.00 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 1.50to 2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 2.00to 2.10 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines..... stare 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines..... 1.30 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines....... 1.50to 1.60 


Ferroalloys 


ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, per ton............-.. $110.00 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 

Atlantic port, duty paid............... 110.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered...... $2.50 
Ferrosilicon, 75 per cent...........++-«++. 140.00 to 145.00 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal..... 90c. to 95c. 
Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 

60 to 70 per cent Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. 

GEE 3. a cia cP ecadd oes vebsebeneeueet 11.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 

SOE GER boinc cb dk cccedtcccousccactevasrs 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated.) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent..... $33.00 to $35.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent..... 32.00 to 34.00 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 nd cent, $42; 
12 per cent, $44.50; electric furnace ferrosilicon 10 to 11 
per cent, $38, furnace, with an advance of $1 per unit for 
material above 10 per cent. 

Silvery iron. 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, 
$29.00; 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, 
$34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 
Kentucky mines .......-scccscscessesesesessesees $17.50 

Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois and 
Kentucky mines .......ccecceseesesseserereecueses 18.00 

Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, cif. Philadelphia, duty paid, 


peti eer ce =< decvcceveetus dhaseuseeetatseunee 19.75 

er .0.b. works: 

Fire Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ........+++: $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
OO ee 48.00 to 50.00 43.00to 45.00 
Ce os oddedctnnsshwenun 43.00to 46.00  40.00to 43.00 
PE wok soacseneuere 43.00 to 45.00 40.00to 43.00 
RD bus caches eaenag eae 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
DENS awesntccoucereus 45.00 to 48.00 38.00 to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, per tom......---.+++++: 6.50to 7.50 

Silica Brick: 

PeNNSYIVAMIA 2... cece cccccsccseesecees 40.00 
COI cvs codes sCessesesvesciguecesces 49.00 
pO ee ae rer eee 54.00 
Silica c ay. per CR ccesecccctvisevecvas’ 8.00to 9.00 
Magnesite : 
Standard size, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 5 
G rg and Me ape 5 \ ti °c : 65.00 
rain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.D. - 
more and Chester, Pa.) ......-+«+««++5 40.00 

Chrome Brick: . 

Standard size, per net ton.......--.-«+++* 45.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


Machine bolts, small rolled threads. . .60 and 10 per cent off list 


Machine bolts, all sizes, th: 
om - - 50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smciler and shorter, rolled threads 

riage be hreads, 50, A and 10 per cent off list 
Ca Its, cut threa all sizes. .50 an per cen 

ete carriage bolts...........«+. 65 and 10 per cent off list 


CORREO Eee 












see eececeereccesessecese per cent extra 


Other style 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in. 
5, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
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Larger and longer sizes...... . .45, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square........4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons. .. .4.40c. off liat 
C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped. 4.10c. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

in. and smaller, U. S. S......80, 10 and § per conto Bt 
in. and larger, U. S. S......75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
re ee eee 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

&. A. BE. in. and larger... .75, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts packages..............80 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in GEER. +. <0... SO ERES Ge Ss cece list 
Ty WO cons beeneea «enaeeeees-50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Bolt ade vith cold pressed sete. Seer te aS ber comt ont Het 

ends w nuts...45, 10 and 5 per 

MP cncoctveveas EOdaRs ebineogascvend se | ee see ot list 
1? = inci aca rrr Apes nec ssicell —— 

e foregoing are delivered prices for or over, 
except on stove and tire bolts on which a full allow- 
ance is made on 300 Ib. or over, for shipment estab- 
lished zone atta, enero outside of the zone paying the ad- 
ditional freight. ashers and lock washers are quoted f.0.b. 


Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 


(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 





Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
S.A. EB. U.S. 8. S.A. EB. U. 8. 8. 
M-im. ...... $0.44 $0.44 “im. ..... $2.35 2.40 
ME ogese's -515 -515 MB. cccce 3.60 3.60 
WD sccoss -62 66 Bo Me ccecs 5.55 5.80 
= Gevens 79 90 1% im. ..... 8.90 8.90 
-in, 1.01 1.05 1 BR. ccces 12.60 13.10 
i ota awe 1.38 1.42 1% im. ..... 18, 18.35 
MES wecces 1.7 1.73 1% in. ..... 21.00 21.00 


» 0 
Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed within zone limits) 


Milled cap SCTEWS. ....cccccceess 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Milled standard set screws, case 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread 


80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. 8. 8. thread 
80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, S. A. B. thread 
80, 10, 4° and 10 per cent off list 


WOR GOD. a.nd vd aagncdanvedetued 76 and 10 per cent off list 
Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 
Rolling billets, 4-in. and over...............$37.00 to $38.00 
Forgi billets, ordinary carbons............ 42.50 
Sheet ie TY ns « os key bat Shean Oe 8 38.00to 40.00 
Sheet bars, open hearth .........-.eeeeessus 38.00 to 40.00 
GD nn cc dWab chs Gkén 0 00ke de cae oka 37.00 to 38.00 

*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to bs 48. 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than 4; .. -$2.560 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock........ 56ds00K2 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40......... 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55......... 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75......... 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75........... 19-3 ber tem over Base 
Wire ee 420 deaeerseKecet 15.00 per ton over base 
See arowees, 4 » ap one eed ees ateebbalbduseétend ze. 

y CONE: TP Mink ccda pba kinds 0n.06.cenbedeies fovtee 
Seek, GUIVECSRE, PEP Wes cccccdcvenes tec cvseevs Saacbobss 2c 

*Chicago mill base is $50. Cleveland mill base, $43. 
Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsbu ill 
aan ° rgh or mill) 

Series Bars 
100 Ib. 
aus" % Nickel, je to 20 per cent Carbon)... aman 

2500 (6 eae etc ketenes 5 
3100 ¢ 1 Ciceaidaiis Sades Cbd eC DOV eeteS on ses 
3300 {Nickel areniens wh Paige 7.56 to is 
34 CN Chromium) ......... $s debe ct eed 6.50to 6.756 
51 Ch EEE Sb edebddwensst b&RESeCeS 3.50 
5200* (Chromi SEE. coddtitinececteaee 7.50to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium SR eesdaneecees 4.26 

Carbon Vanadiom ~ COA Carbon, 0.16 F 
Vanadium) Ppl. aloes sateen 4c. 


Nickel Chrome Vanadium 60 Nickel, 0.50 
Ch 0.15 a ened 4.50e 


Chromium M vote Maton) ne Chro- 
mium, 6.2 .40 Donen sinanae 4.26 
Chromium 


(0.560—0.70 Chro- 






mium, 6. 5—0.26 Detevesecns . 8.75 
Chromium istybaenurn (ai—1. 
Chromium, 0.30—0.50 secseess 475600 5.06 
Above prices are 
The differential for wn bars is oer 
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William Whigham 

WILLIAM WHIGHAM, vice-president Carnegie Steel 
Co.. in charge of operations, died at his home in the 
Schenley Apartments, Pittsburgh, Dec. 23. Mr. 
Whigham was born in 
Miffin Township, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., Jan, 
4.1866. From Stevens 
Institute of Technology 
he was graduated with 
the degree of mechanical 
engineer in 1888. 

In July, 1892, he 
entered the employ of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. as a 
draftsman in the armor 
plate department at the 
Homestead works. Later 
he worked in the same 
capacity in the engineer- 
ing offices of the Home- 
stead plant, whence he 
was promoted to steam 
engineer. In 1902 he be- 
came superintendent of 
the Howard Axle Works, 
a ‘department of the 
Homestead plant, located 
at West Homestead; and in 1905 was appointed assist- 
ant to the president of the Carnegie company, in 
which position he continued until 1915, when he was 
elected vice-president in charge of operations, and a 
director of the company. 

While in charge of operations, Mr. Whigham was 
responsible for some of the company’s foremost 
achievements in the way of progress and improve- 
ment. Among these was the location, engineering 
and construction of the by-product coke works at 
Clairton, Pa., and its connecting river and rail trans- 
portation systems. This plant igs the largest 
in the world. Mr. Whigham also was in charge 
of solving the river transportation problem and was 
prominent in the work of furthering the Ohio River 
improvement and canalization. During the last few 
years, he gave close study to marine architecture. in 
its relation to steam craft for use on inland waters. 
He designed wholly or in part several steamers of the 
company’s construction which now ply the Monon- 
gahela, Ohio and Mississippi rivers from Brownsville, 
Pa., to New Orleans. 

Mr. Whigham also was a director of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., the Sharon Coal & Coke Co., and the 
3essemer Electric Power Co. In addition to these 
activities, he found time to serve as chairman of the 
waterways committee of the Citizens Committee on 
City Plan of Pittsburgh. During the World War, 
he was a member of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s committee on construction of the Neville Island 
arsenal, abandoned at the close of the war. 

Mr. Whigham was a member of the Duquesne Club 
and other clubs, and was actively interested in the 
work of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. 





WILLIAM WHIGHAM 


EUGENE A. ARNOLD, vice-president and general 
manager of the Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa. 
boilermaker and foundry operator, died at his home in 
that city Dec. 24, aged forty-four years. 


_ J. GroRGE BURKHARDT, president Champion Weld- 
ing Co., Buffalo, died Dec. 21, in a sanitarium at De- 
troit, following an illness of several years. He was 


born in Germany in 1865 and settled in Buffalo 50 
years ago. 


EDWARD E. Squier, president and founder of the 
Edward E. Squier Co., distributor of foundry molding 
sand, St. Louis, and a pioneer Mississippi river steam- 





January 1, 1925 


boat pilot, died in St. Louis on Dec. 15. He was bor 
in “Morristown, N. J., in 1842. . a 


H. L.- PARKER, chairman Emerson Electric Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis, died in: that city recently. He was 
born in Pepperell, Mass., 70 years ago and, after he 
was graduated from the Worcester School of Tech- 
nology, entered the iron manufacturing business 
owned by his father. In 1892 he acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the electric company. 


JaMes V. MAHER, coal operator, Cleveland, died 
Dec. 26, aged 60 years. In his early life he was en- 
gaged in railroad work but left this to become traffic 
manager of the Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh. 
Later he became general manager of that company. 
At the time of his death he was president of the Rose- 
mary Coal Co., owner of Ohio mines. 


Rogert A. Bruce, former head of the research de- 
partment of the Hydraulic Steel Cov, Cleveland, died in 
New York, Dec. 25, aged 53 years. At one time he was 
associated with the Carnegie Steel Co. and during the 
war he served as supervisor in shell production with 
the rank of colonel. Recently he had been connected 
with the Quintell Co., New York, 


Sarrorp S. De LANO, treasurer and a director of 
the American Car & Foundry Co., New York, died Dec. 
97 at his residence, 137 Riverside Drive, that city, aged 
68 years. For half a century he had been associated 
with the Car & Foundry company and its predecessors. 
He was also treasurer and director of the American 
Car & Foundry Export Co. 


JoHN F. BRAYER, identified with the development 
of the Co-Operative Foundry Co., Rochester, N. Y., for 
more than half a century, and chairman of the board 
of directors of the company, died suddenly at his home 
in that city, Dec. 20, aged 72 years. 


JOHN C. Frys, for 25 years identified with the iron 
and steel industry in Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Buffalo 
and Cleveland, died at his home in Cleveland Dec. 28. 
He had been associated with the Lorain Steel Co., 
Lorain, Ohid; the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo; the Pressed 
Metal Radiator Co., Pittsburgh; the Valley Mould & 
Iron Corporation, Sharpsville, Pa., and Banning, Cooper 
& Co., Pittsburgh. 


FREDERICK C. RIDDLE, general manager Edgewater 
Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa., died at his home in Oakmont 
Dec, 28. He was at one time general superintendent of 
the Inter-Ocean Steel Co., Chicago Heights, III. 


More Blast Furnaces in Operation in the 
Youngstown District 


The last idle blast furnace in the Haselton group 
at Youngstown of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. was 
blown in this week, giving the company five active 
stacks in this complement. Last week the Stewart 
Furnace Co. of Cleveland, operating a merchant stack 
at Sharon, Pa., for the production of low phosphorus 
and Bessemer pig iron, started its furnace. The 
Cherry Valley furnace at Leetonia, Ohio, of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, has also resumed, following sus- 
pension since Oct. 1. 

These resumptions give the Youngstown district 30 
active blast furnaces, of 45, with additional stacks to 
be blown in before the end of January. In July, when 
iron output reached a low ebb, only 12 furnaces were 
in blast. Current production represents fully 75 per 
cent of the district’s iron producing capacity, as the 
larger furnaces are engaged. 

During January the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
will blow in Jeannette blast furnace at the Brier Hill 
works, upon the completion of repairs now being made. 
No. 1 stack in the Ohio Works group of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. will also resume when current reconstruction 
is completed. The Carnegie company is now operating 
five of seven blast furnaces in the Mahoning Valley. 





Features of 1924’s Machine Tool Market 


Railroads, Automobile Industry and J apanese General 
Electrie Outstanding Buyers—Trend 
Foreseen for 1925 


of what machine tool market there was. A close 

second in importance of purchases was the auto- 
mobile industry, with its companion, the automobile 
accessories business. Probably the most commotion 
among manufacturers and dealers caused by any sin- 
gle transaction, however, was that brought about by 
the inquiry and purchases of the Shibaura Engineering 
Co., (Japanese General Electric Co.) Tokio, Japan, 
which involved several hundred tools. 

The buying by railroads came from most of the im- 
portant roads and from many of the smaller roads and 
in practically all sections'of the country.’ It. came also 
from foreign roads and covered a wide range of classes 
of machines, from medium sizes up to wheel lathes and 
other larger. types. 

A tendency was ‘shown by railroads te Jean toward 
production types of machines instead of sticking to the 
all purpose machines as in'the past. ‘This is largely 
brought about by the standardization by each road on 
certain classes or designs of Jocomotives and cars, 
which permits of making repair parts in quantities’ on 
the -so-called production’ basis, using jigs and fixtures. 

A phase of the railroad machine tool problem 
which came up during, the past year was a plan for 
financing machine tool purchases in a manner similar 
to that employed in purchases of cars and locomotives. 
No specific instances of the use of this plan, however, 
were: reported. 

A source of a fair percentage of last year’s busi- 
ness was public school boards. A number of instal- 
lations running in some cases to several dozen ma- 
chines were reported for vocational and other purposes. 

The scope of the industrial demand is indicated by 
the buying by such concerns as: National Carbon Co., 
National Tube Co., Baldwin and American Locomotive 
companies, Otis Elevator Co., Wilson & Co., A. O. 
Smith Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Illinois 
Steel Co., American Bridge Co., Lunkenheimer Co., 
Gary Tube Co., Cleveland Water Works, Wilson Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Carnegie Steel Co., William Cramp 
& Sons Ship and Engine Building Co., International 
Harvester Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Federal 
Can Co., Union Metal Products Co., Central Tube Co., 
and Miehle Printing Press Co., all buyers of a more or 
less conspicuous character. : 

Foreign industrial business emanated chiefly from 
Cuba, France, Japan and Russia.’ That from France 
was chiefly from André Citréen, maker of the Citréen 
automobile. 

The second-hand machinery field affected to a con- 
siderable extent the market for new tools, many impor- 
tant sales being reported. Also a number of fairly 
large installations of machinery went into the hands 
of second-hand dealers, to bé' absorbed by users at 
some future time. 

Machine tool expositions were reported as produc- 
tive of measurable business. Among these were the 
Railway Supply Man’s Convention at Atlantic City, 
that at Yale University under auspices of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, Yale University 
and the New Haven Chamber of Commerce, that at 
steel treaters convention in Boston and the Foundry 
Show at Milwaukee. 

Among the machine tool builders efforts were made 
to impress upon users some of the fundamentals of ma- 
chine tools and their uses. Two or three years ago the 
term “Master Tools of Industry” was first employed 
to designate the basic place of machine tools in the 
scheme of things. This designation was supplemented 
by one to convey the idea that in buying machine tools 
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what is really purchased is production-capacity and 
not just so many pounds of cast iron and other metals. 
Efforts of the year were focused in part on emphasiz- 
ing the fact that an obsolete model of machine may 
well be replaced: by a modern machine that will show 
increased output for the same floor space, the same 
operator’s wage and from the investment standpoint. 
Based on earning capacity the argument is also that 
the modern high production machine may properly be 
purchased out of income account rather than capital 
aecount. 

With the present high cost ef labor, it is becoming 
more and more necessary to strive for high production. 
The fact is leading to use of automatic machines in 
which movements are so fast that for loading and un- 
loading there is promise of more general use of means 
for automatically caring for the machine, so that pro- 
duction may not be retarded by-physical limitations in 
activity of the operator. 


Another Development Noted 


The unfolding of another development became dis- 
cernible in the year. This is the lessened demand for 
the strictly single purpose machine in favor of a-type 
aptly called by one manufacture a “single function” ma- 
chine. This type in first cost must be relatively low 
and must show a comparatively low attendance cost 
in. direct labor. Comparisons are with the strictly 
single purpose or highly special type of machine, which, 
while of high capacity, is relatively inflexible as to job 
and generally carries a high took equipment cost. The 
single function machine, while showing nearly as great 
production as the single purpose and at as low an at- 
tendance cost, must nevertheless have a fairly wide 
range of capacity as to variety of work that may be 
done on it with low cost changes in tooling and setting 
up. The machine must have a minimum of working 
parts, quick change speed and feed boxes being re- 
placed by pick-off gears, simple and accessible cams, 
or some other simple facility for making changes when 
needed. In other words, the machine must, to all in- 
tents and purposes, fully take the place of the single 
purpose machine in production, but must be capable of 
ready accommodation to a change in design of the piece 
being handled or to handle some other piece of a sim- 
flar nature. 

Several machines following this general idea_are 
already on the market, such as milling machines, drill 
presses, gear cutters, ete. It is expected that more of 
these types, as well as machines for other classes of 
work designed with the idea in mind, will make their 
appearance during the coming year. 


Quieter Gears 


The year 1925 will also see, without doubt, further 
development, in the production of quiet gears, which 
question has latterly attained considerable import- 
ance. Gear burnishers and gear tooth grinding ma- 
chines capable of turning out quiet gears in fairly large 
quantities will be, it is believed, more common. 

As for the outlook of volume probable for the com- 
ing year, opinions differ. The year 1924 fell below 
1923. Plant facilities are in excess of those of the pre- 
war years. The average business for 1924 was about 
35 per cent of capacity. As to the future manufactur- 
ers of diverse lines are faced by the problem as to 
just what types of their machines will be in demand. 
One other class manufacturer looks for a good start 
and has planned a schedule on an ascending scale for 
the first three months that is about double what was 
done monthly of late. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price.......++++sseees 3.24¢, 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base..... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price.........+.eseeees 3.24c. 

Hoops, base price .......ccceccsscecccsceseees 4.49c, 

Bands, base price ........cccsccccvecsesccees 3.99¢. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x 4% 
in, cred Demet, BAGO 6 .ccccccccccsccseseesssseueeme 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in., 
EE AEE SEE ee 

Steel plates, % in. and heavier..............++- 3.34c. 


Merchant Steel 


Per Lb. 
Tied, 146 = he ey GE I iva iiveccanecsnaesss 3.20¢. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .3.55c. 
Too-calk, % x % in. and IATPEP.....cccccccecss 4.20c. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard......... 7.00c. 
Open-hearth spring steel.............. 4.50c. to 7.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
RD i cient ee eS lS ee Sat Lo are 4.15c. 
ee ee 
Standard tool steel, base price................ 15.00c. 
I EE on k dosecs CS besa eects baw ecan 18.00c. 
re eer” 23.00c. 
High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten........... 70c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 
Ss BP Neegalicence ihe coeae me die meee 3.89¢. 
Te | ee i bswih ene le ok eens ae ee aa a ae 3.94c. 
MG ME: Vi bacconguadaniee Bhilai 3.99¢. 
POO). ES stu vasawetinsasaieetesucet euler 4.09c. 
Box Annealed—Black 

Soft Steel Blued Stove 
C. R. One Pass Pipe Sheet 

x Per Lb. Per Lb. 
| en 4.30c. to 4.45e. ..... 
BrO8. SE ONG 4 v 6c ccces 4.45c. to 4.60c. 5.10e. 
eh. eee ...4.50¢. to 4.65c. 5.15e. 
DOE -dauseaveewnseecion 4.60c. to 4.75c. 5.25¢e. 
DO £sxchewcedameces 4.70c. to 4.95c. —..... 

Galvanized 

Per Lb. 
No. 14 eT eT ee 4.70c. to 4.85c. 
II ei te hie 2 ily Ch 4.85¢c. to 5.00c. 
ee ee re 5.00c. to 5.15¢e. 
en 2 S| ae Ce 
BN I 76th saa ils dae rive. isan iG 5.30c. to 5.45c. 
BTID hsikss aig wigthareavaicik Worennas toe oan 5.60c. to 5.75c. 
Pe SU Weatlbaecucisidetncs Vecteeu nee 6.10c. to 6.25c. 


*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


, Black Galv. Black : 
% in. Butt...—41 —24/| % in. Butt.. a a9 


% in. Butt.. —46 —32/ % in. Butt.. —1 

1-3 in. Butt.. —48 —34 | 1-1% in. Butt. =i t 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30/| 2 in. Lap.... — 5 +14 
7-8 in. Lap... —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap. —9 +9 
9-12 in. Lap. —34 — 6] 7-12 in. Lap. — 3 +416 


Bolts and Screws 


Machine bolts, cut thread, 45 and 10 pe . 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, per cent off list 


35 to 35 and 10 pe i 
Coach screws, 45 and 10 per cent off list pe aoe 


Wood screws, flat head iron, 
75, 20, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


‘ Steel Wire 

ASB PrIcE* on No. 9 G 

ee EE ccc oecseceutiiee sane 
I MN is os a ww chess oun 4 50c. to 4.75 
Galvanized annealed ................ 5.15e. to 5.400. 
Coppered ee Rae da 8s a wx's¢ sano ck 5.15c. to 5.40e. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ................ 6.15c. to 6.40¢. 





*Regular extras for lighter gage. 





On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE, under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 

High brass sheet ..........00.eeeeees 19%c. to 20%c. 
High brass wire .........--eeeeeeees 19%c. to 20%c. 
Brans TOUS .viseedccscdveedaeeve sone 17%c. to 18%c. 
Brass tube, brazed ..........eeeeeees 27%c. to 28%c. 
Brass tube, seamless .......-..+--+++ 24 c. to 25 c. 
Copper tube, seamless ........+++++6+ 25%e. to 26%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%ec. per lb. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 

Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 
Prime Seconds 
Baa | Sse 80 lb..$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 6.80 6.05 
14x20 =: 14x20 100 Ib.. 6.45 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 > ae 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX.. 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.75 13.85 IXXX..10.35 10.10 
IXXXX 17.00 15.05 IXXXX..11.35 11.10 

Terne Plates 
8 Ib. coating, 14 x 20 
100 ED. vicuedciusvsccauesel ice $7.00 to $8.00 
IG  accvicievsseskaends cele 7.25 to 8.25 
TR vuans sale ead ealeae ssl ob eee 8.25 to 8.75 
Five GOOP WROCK 0 cs és sh via'we cen wea 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
DRCOG, DE cei ceccdvsscwneseeess ane oes OOS. 
PG re ee 65e. to 68c. 
Cc 

Lake imeet .cccccncvcss ee vk akaee’ eal .16%¢. 
MOOUROGEUND soo. v6 nbs n 56-605 5lne eben she cee 16%e. 
COTE 6 osc cvckhn esse -cuedk peak kabel 16 ¢. 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western Speier ois cnccccdpeccccece cvenannee 9e 


Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 12¢. open i2i%e. 
: Lead and Solder* 

American pig lead ....ccccsccesccecs 11%c. to 12%c. 

DOG WE ica nnd cckane ds cue hence as cao «0 LOC. 

Solder, % and % guaranteed...............ceee 42%ec. 

DOO. 2 NE deh kdaeb os vices s subse wdeuce 40%c. 

ee ee er 36 %c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private v accord- 
ing to composition. atm re sete 
a itt Metal 


eel po PPR aeeireter 75e. to 90c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib. ............... 35c. to 50c. 

Gram Dy WO Wb kcvcevanchaciewudon 25c. to 35c. 
ed Antimony 

RMR on taviciasntvikannee 17¢. to 18c. 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per BB. iscéa 


Old Metals 


The market is strong, though activity is lessened. 


owing to holidays and stock taking. ? i 
prices are as follows: ee 


Cents 
Per Lb 
Copper, a A . 12.50 
Copper, BORVY WiTe. o.oo. 5 cess cccccecke came 12.00 
Copper, light bottoms ..................... 10.25 
BOMND, BONY iis iid ys cocceunekegina cn, 7.75 
DOO, ME vx neah saden ke cuenan coee ee 6. 
Heavy machine composition pdiwanee cone COR 9.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings..................... 8.25 
0. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 8.50 
BMG, WII oobi sons cs uvencdeeisc ccc, 8.50 
BMG, COW, ok inns dds cin bas cowthhn ys 2. 6.75 
ae em 4.25 
Conk, QUIN 5s Zine cnnn ez deddae sc... cee 16.00 
Sheet aluminum a ee oe ee ee *. 


tte hr oganie near eene 16.00 


cee el or 





